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Four of the many thousands of Railroad Men on 
passenger trains of America who carry the reliable | 
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“The Railroad Timekeeper of America” 
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(3) Conductor F. M. Kelley of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway’s ‘‘ Southwest 
Limited.”” 


(1) Engineer James Dempsey 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway’s fine train, 
the ‘‘Southwest Limited.”’ 


























wy (4) Conductor J. L. Servis of the 
**Golden State Limited”’ train of 
the Rock Island Lines, 


(2) Engineer C. S. Conklin of © 
the Chicago & Alton Railroad’s 
fast train, the ‘‘Red Hummer.”” 









These men are a few of the many thousands who have carried 
Hamilton Watches for years with perfect satisfaction. 
It is its faithful accuracy that makes the Hamilton the favored 
watch of railroad men. It is this accuracy and its wonderful dura- 
bility that make the jeweler endorse the Hamilton and that make 
every owner of a Hamilton proud of it. 
Write for the Hamilton Watch Book—‘‘The Timekeeper’’ 


= It pictures and describes the various Hamilton models and gives interesting watch information. There are 
F3 twenty-five models of the Hamilton Watch. Every one has Hamilton quality and Hamilton accuracy. They 
= range in price from $12.25 for movement alone (in Canada $12.50) up to the superb Hamilton masterpiece at 
$150.00. Your jeweler can show you the Hamilton you want, either in a cased watch or in a movement only, to 
= be fitted to any style case you may select, or to your own watch case if you prefer. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Dept. 2, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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SUNSET for JANUARY 


Special Articles 
ENTER To the entire Pacific Coast and to a great part of the rest 


of the country, these figures stand for “The Expositions.” 


l 0 ] 5 } 1915” has been a slogan, anticipating the Year of Years 
e 











for the western edge of North America. And now, behold, L 
the Panama Canal is completed; vessels of commerce are passing through it, * 
it is even talked of for Asiatic vessels of war en route for Europe! The great S 
achievement of the Americans is a present day fact. The time set for the bs 
celebration of the nation’s success in its tremendous undertaking is at hand nm 


and the people have decided that their festival shall be held as a vast 
thanksgiving for peace in the midst of the war which has disrupted Europe. 
SUNSET for January will be devoted largely to the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
at San Francisco, where a magic city of color has been made ready for the 
Government’s official celebration of the opening of the Canal. The beauty 
of the buildings, the interest of the exhibits, the variety of the ten months’ 
program provided, will be set forth with all the resources of authoritative 
text by Rufus Steele and Herman Whitaker, and special illustration by 
L. C. Mullgardt, W. H. Bull, Leo Lentelli, Isabel Hunter, C. K. Bonestell, Jr., 


and others. 





There is a GREATER EXPOSITION than those which indomitable spirit 
has builded beside the two shining water gates of the West. And it is to this 
greater exposition that a million people are to be drawn from the section of 
America east of the Rockies to whom the man-made expositions are but 
bugle-calls. In 1915 the advice, “See America First” is to be really heeded 
by Americans. To this end, the unhappy conditions in Europe are first aid, 
reinforcing the appeal of the two great festivals of peace. Something of what 
awaits the sight-seer in the scenic wonderland of the Pacific Coast will be 
shown in a special pictorial section. 
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“Kast is East and West is West and never the twain shall meet!’ Does Asia 
believe this? The structure of culture, progress and civilization which 
Europeans and Americans have built up since gunpowder was discovered 
to be superior to Oriental fatalism, built by the brains of the white race and 
cemented with their heart’s blood, seems to us quite imposing, indestructible 
and sacrosanct. How does it look to Asia? ‘Like a house of cards,” says 
Achmed Abdullah, ‘which will tumble down, sooner or later, at the sweep 
of an armed yellow fist.” This, and more, he says in a singularly frank 
article on “‘The Asiatic Peril as an Asian Sees It.” 


THE RESCUE OF THE STEFFANSSON SURVIVORS is told in a series 
of remarkable photographs which show Steffansson in the Arctic, the last 
known picture of the discoverer of the blonde Esquimaux, his party 
struggling across the shifting ice to Wrangel Island, after their ship, the 
“Karluk,” had been crushed, and the camps from which they were rescued 
when they had abandoned hope. 


THE HOME IN THE WEST. Inauguration of a new department wherein 
may be found, each month, a variety of matter of interest and value to 
home-makers on the Pacific Coast. 
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In the Pulse of the Pacific, the ever absorbing topic of the war, the problems 
it brings to America, the problems we already have, independent of Europe’s 
sorrow, are discussed from a broad Pacific Coast view-point. 
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New Year Fiction 


THE DESPERADO, a new story by Hugh Johnson, with a touch of auto- 
biography in it, being the vivid story constructed by a man from his child- 
hood impression of a southern outlaw. Illustrated by Arthur Cahill. 


THE LADY BOUNTIFUL is an amusing yarn by Kennett Harris, tracing 
the laughable course of occultism in a home which is visited by an essen- 
tially practical tramp. Illustrated by Louis Rogers. 


THE DESTROYING SPLENDOR, not a preachment against the bitter 
glories of militarism or the follies of extravagance but a masterly description 
of the difficulties of life in the “Morning of Time.” A story to be read by 
easy-going moderns who are troubled by a mosquito. Another chapter in 
the lives of the prehistoric couple, ‘“Grém.and A-ya,” by Charles G. D. 
Roberts. Illustrated by Paul Bransom. 


THE ALLISON PEARLS, by Edward H. Hurlbut. A rather breathless 
instalment which begins with a veiled woman and ends with the heiress of 
the Allison millions in a dead faint beside the telephone, the receiver off the 
hook. Illustrated by Arthur Cahill. 
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Here follow the advertisements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, 


resorts, communities and colonization companies. The advertisers and 
the announcements appearing in these columns have been investigated 
by Sunset MaGazine and are believed to be trustworthy. SuNsEt does 





not accept any advertisement that will not stand investigation. 

If, after a careful consideration of these advertisements, the reader fails 
to find such information as is desired, his attention is called to the 
SUNSET SERVICE Bureau in the editorial section of this magazine. 
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JAVA 


“THE GARDEN OF THE EAST" 


ROYAL PACKET S. N. COMPANY 


CHIEF OFFICES: 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) BATAVIA (Java)'’ SYDNEY (Australia) 

















FLEET: 85 Modern Mail and Passenger Steamers, including the new MAIL and TOURIST 
Steamers, TASMAN and HOUTMAN (6,000 Tons each.) the largest, fastest and finest 
vessels in the trade between JAVA and AUSTRALIA. They are fitted with Wireless 
Telegraphy, Electric fans in all Cabins. Electric Laundry and every modern convenience 
including a DARK-ROOM for Amateur Photographers. Excellent first and second class. 
All Cabins AMIDSHIPS. SURGEON and BARBER carried. 

MONTHLY Mail Service from Melbourne and Sydney via Queensland Ports and British 
New Guinea to MACASSAR (Celebes), JAVA and SINGAPORE. 


ROUND THE PACIFIC via JAVA and SINGAPORE 


From San Francisco to New Zealand, Sydney and Return via JAVA, SINGAPORE, 
HONG-KONG and JAPAN. First-class throughout— $555. 


For all information, timetables, guides and booklets apply to 


HIND, ROLPH & CO. 679 Market Street 
and OCEANIC S. S. CO. ee ene \ 673 Market Street 
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LOS 
ANGELES 


The most rapidly 
growing of the great 
American cities 
of the West. 


Population 
j (with environs, 1915) 
600,000 
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D. W. PONTIUS, Traffic Manager 


TROLLEY TOURS 


THROUGH 


Sunny Southern California’. ? 


THEIDEAL, POPULAR, ECONOMICAL 
WAY TO COMPLETE KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE LAND OF WONDER 


wr for our beautifully illustrated booklet 
“Trolley Trips Through Wonderland,” an 
interesting story of “Southland” tours. It is FREE 
for the asking, and teems with information about all 
the points of greatest interest on The World’s Greatest 
Electric Transportation System. 1000 miles of 
Standard Railway through “The land of heart’s 
desire.” 
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Los Angeles, California 
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Free auto meets all trains and boats. 


HOTEL SANDFORD SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


—— An Hotel With A Personality —— 


Your hotel should be carefully chosen as it will add to or detract from the pleasure of your visit. 
The Hotel Sandford is a beautiful new hostelry that strongly appeals to discriminating people. 
heart of things, is on the direct car-line to the Panama-California Exposition, and commands a superb view of bay and ocean. 





It is located in the 


- 150 
Outside Rooms 


Tariff 


One _ person— detached 
bath . $1.00 up 
Two persons—detached 
bath . $1.50 up 
One person—private bath 
: ; $1.50 up 
Two persons— private 
at $2.50 up 
Suites, parlor bed room and 
bath, $8.00 up 





F. §. SANDFORD, Managing Director 


Formerly Manager Majestic Hotel 
New York-Grand Hotel, Yokohama 








—Homeseekers Guide, Free!— 
It’s Official! 


The Bureau of Immigration and Statistics of the State 
of Washington has compiled a very comprehensive 
homeseekers guide and also other bulletins showing 
dairy, stock and poultry farming possibilities in the 


State of Washington 


This 112 page book contains detailed information by 
counties and enumerates many splendid opportunities 
for the man of moderate means. Special attention 
paid to correspondence. Send for guide or any of the 
above bulletins you are interested in. 


Address I. M. HOWELL, Commissioner, 
Dept. J, Olympia, Wn. 











Photos, Photo Developing, Etc. 


HONOLULU —R. W. Perkins has the most 
brilliant photographs of all Hawaiian scenes, 
including Volcanoes, Oahu Island Drive, etc. 
Developing and printing done. Experienced 
employes only, under personal supervision of 


W. Perkins. 














REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Pecific Building, Sen Francisco Yan Nuy’s Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
sto’ 


New York Cincinnati 








In all the World no Waters like these 


Wilbur Hot Sulphur Springs 
COLUSA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
Hot Mud Baths naturally heated and medicated 
Hot and Cold Sulphur Baths 
Cure Rheumatism, Malaria, Stomach, Liver and Kidney Troubles 
Open all year. 
Address J. W. Cuthbert, Wilbur Springs, Cal., via Williams, or 
Information Bureau S. P. Co., 884 Market St., San Francisco 





Peninsular & Oriental S. N. 
Co. Frequent Sailings, India, 
China, Philippines, Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand. 
Winter Tours in India. 
Round World Tours. For full 
information apply 


CUNARD LINE, 21-24 State Street, New York 


Hotel Stewart 


ABOVE UNION SQUARE 











GEARY STREET, 


es 
San Francisco 
European Plan $1.50a day up, American Plan $3.50 aday up. 
Motorbus meets all trains and steamers. 

















XY FARMERS WANTED 


Send for 44 views of the best wheat, barley, 
alfalfa, hog and cattle land in the West. Free 
ater. Peat garden soil. Yields 70 bushels. 
Only $100 an ~s on easy terms. Don’t 
delay. C. WOOSTER co., 
503 Phelan ‘Bldg., San Francisco 
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HOTEL 
lexandria 


700 Magnificent Rooms 
Absolutely Fireproof 


A symphony in concrete, steel, and marble, 
that appeals to the fastidious travelers 
from every land 


Tariff 


FOR ONE FOR TWO 


» 100 Rooms, Toilet and Lavatory $2.00 $3.00 and $3.50 
100 Rooms, With Bath. . . 2.50 4.00 

200 Rooms, With Bath. . . 3.00 $4.00 and $5.00 

100 Rooms, With Bath. . . 4.00 5.00 and 6.00 

100 Rooms, With Bath. . . 5.00 6.00 and 10.00 





100 Rooms, Ensuite, Drawing 
Room, Bed Room and Bath . . . . $12.00 to $20.00 


LOS ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA 


A. C. BILICKE, President 
VERNON GOODWIN, Managing Director 
MORGAN ROSS, Manager 
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— While in Seattle 
‘3 | Enjoy the homelike surroundings of the 

-™ / | HOTEL 
: r 
co | 
- Washington Annex 

N. { Absolutely fireproof —200 rooms, all facing out- 
lia ty ward. Suites for families and parties. 
neg A i | Rates, $1.00 per day up. J. H. DAVIS, Propr. 
rd. | | 
ia. ; | 
ull Tt | 
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p. Hore (PrerRRY 


— Madison Street and Boren Avenue 


SEATTLE 


Hotel Perry caters to exclusive transient and permanent guests 
It is absolutely fireproof and is furnished according to the most 
modern ideas of luxury, comfort and refinement, It commands 
a magnificent view of Puget Sound, the Cascades and the 
Olympics. European Plan 

Rooms with bath, $2.00 a day and upward. 


Send for descriptive, profusely illustrated booklet of Hotel 
Perry, Seattle and the surrounding Puget Sound country. 


B. H. BROBST, Manager 
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The Same Opportunity Awaits You 


Settlers have been coming into Kern County for many years; have been establishing homes; have 
been developing farms. There will be many hundreds of settlers coming into Kern County for the next 
few years. They will come because there are opportunities awniting them. 


Kern County boasts that there is ample room for 200,000 settlers within its boundaries, room for 
a productive farm for each energetic willing worker. The boast is not an idle one. Kern is a tremen- 
dous county in area, larger than some eastern states. 


THESE MEN WERE HOMESEEKERS —THEY “MADE GOOD” IN KERN 


D. B. Harris was a butcher. He took a homestead four miles east of Maricopa. His friends 
scoffed; acquaintances asked him if he was going to raise cactus. But Harris had faith. The land 
was level. Harris put up a house and barn and moved to his claim, early in t909. He took a few 
chickens and two cows. In the summer of rgro he sold six hundred chicke ns and $300 worth of 
butter and eggs, and used all the eggs, butter and milk that he and his family wished. In the summer, 
he fenced in ninety acres and in the fall sowel it to barley. In Aoril, rorr, the barley was waist hi gh, 
with indications of a crop of three tons to the acre. The net profits were $60 an acre. 


Roy Heber is another of the same kind. He was an oil driller. He took a homestead seven miles 
east of Maricopa in the — zof r910. A year later he had t venty acres of wheat. But his pride was 
an acre of vegetables, which cleared him $1,502. And this from land which was declared unfit to 
nourish a jackrabbit! From $2.25 worth of onion sets he sold $25 worth of onions. Half a dollar’s 
worth of lettuce seed netted him $10 in a few days. 


Beyond Heber’s homestead, in the foothills back of the West Side oil region, are many locations 
finely adapted to dairying. About him there is plenty of land on which the newcomer can duplicate his 
results. 

C. L. Dickinson of Rosedale did this with $1,800: bought ten acres at $125 on three years’ time, 
paying a third down; got lumber, built a five-room house and a barn; put in a two-horsepower gasoline 
engine and a forty-foot well; laid out ditches and checked his holdings; and bought two horses, a wagon 
and two dozen chickens. 

There are plenty of opportunities such as these men found for themselves awaiting others in Kern 4 
Countv. If you would like to know more about our county, read som> facts about it, see some pictures 
of it vrite us a letter. It is our business to write you fully, truthfully and frankly. 


WRITE TO T. F. BURKE, SECRETARY 


Kern County Board of Trade 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA 
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You can't go to Europe. You can come to Douglas. We guar- 
antee that you will find plenty to interest you in our city. 
Every American citizen should know his own country. Arizona 
and the Southwest Borderland offer unique attractions. Hun- 
dreds of trips may be planned out from Douglas, explorations 
into the Huachucas or the Chiricahuas, or to the big smelter 
P districts, or to old Fort Rucker, to Fort Huachuca, to Ramsey's 
Canyon—to a hundred and one points easily reached and afford- 
ing endless interest. Excellent hunting is found in the moun- 
tains and hills nearby. The climate is delightful, with a crisp, 
clean, pure, invigorating atmosphere that makes living worth 
while. 
And there is Douglas itself—a “wonder city” only a dozen years 
old but as aggressive, as ambitious, as enterprising as cities ten 
times that age. Douglas has ten miles of broad gauge street 
railway; two mammoth smelters that represent an investment 
of $12,300,000 and employ almost 2000 men; a population of 
upwards of 13,500 people; the division offices of two railroads; 
2663 youngsters in school; two banks with deposits of over 
$2,000,000; two daily papers; municipal water system; low tax 
and insurance rates. 
Douglas is Easily Reached 
g y R 
Two Days from Chicago; 
. ’ 
One Day from the Pacific Coast 
Th h Train Servi 
Douglas extends an invitation to every Investor, Manufacturer , 
Farmer and Tourist to visit the city and make a thorough study 
of the opportunities open. 
Grand Stairway, Gadsden Lobby, Douglas 
There are opportunities in almost every 
line of endeavor and we want to help you 
get in touch with these opportunities. 
Douglas is bound to grow. Douglas has 
steadily grown ever since it first started a 
dozen years ago. 
' 
‘ USE THIS COUPON 
Oscar K. Goll, Secretary Chamber of 
Commerce and Mines, 
Douglas, Arizona 
Please send me illustrated literature 
. descriptive of Douglas and the 
surrounding country. 
| 
Name. 
Address 
Lobby Gadsden Hotel, Tourist Headquarters in Douglas 
aii 
In writing to advertisers please mention SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly 
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Why We Want 
More People 


San Joaquin county wants more people because the 
people of San Joaquin county know that more workers, 
more neighbors, mean more wealth created, more pros- 
perity, more progress 


The crop balance sheet of the county now shows over 
$20,000,000 worth of farm products raised and marketed 
annually. Of this vast amount $3,500,000 is paid for 
grain; $2,500,000 for hay; $2,500,000 for potatoes; 
$2,000,000 for grapes; $1,200,000 for dairy products; 
$1,000,000 for beans; $3,500,000 for pe 
$2,500,000 for meat and live stock; $1,000,000 for tree 
fruits; $900,000 for poultry and aieey products; 
$600,000 for onions. 


And at that not nearly all of the cultivable area of the 
county is now producing. There are thousands of 
icres that are waiting for the touch of successful, enter- 
prising farmers to make them as valuable as the other 
acres now being farmed and producing big crops. 


We have the facts about San Joaquin assembled in a 
book, a very plain, unassuming, unadorned book but 
full of the very things every settler would know. The 
data was compiled by painstaking effort. After it was 
compiled it was corrected by authorities upon various 
farm products. After thus corrected it was submitted 
to a collective body of farmers and again corrected 
until we will vouch absolutely for its reliability. This 
is a wonderfully instructive farming bulletin and it will 
be mailed free to every prospective settler who really 
means business. It is not for promiscuous distribution 
among curiosity seekers. It will not interest the idle 
inquirer. But it will be of invaluable assistance to the 
real settler. This booklet will be ready shortly. In the 
meantime write for information to either of the under- 
igned 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce . . . Stockton 
Secretary, Lodi Merchants Association. . . Lodi 


Secretary, Tracy Board of Trade... .. . Tracy 
Secretary, Manteca Board of Trade... Manteca 
Secretary, Ripon Board of Trade... .. . Ripon 


Secretary, Escalon Commercial Club . . Escalon 


San Joaquin County 


California 








The Orland Project, one of the first Government 
projects in the United States. 


Unfailing Water Supply 


No county enjoys more absolute certainty of its water 
supply than Glenn county, California. One section is 
irrigated by water ee ARE and guaranteed by the 
United States Government. Another has the rich 
waters of the Sacramento River distributed by means 
of a perfect canal system and that portion of the county 
situated remote from these sources has a sub-surface 
supply that comes from trickling mountain streams 
that begin in banks of everlasting snow. There is no 
danger of drouth. A crop failure for lack of water was 
never known. 

Citrus and deciduous fruits, alfalfa and dairying are the 
great profit producers in Glenn county. There is room 
for more settlers. We'll be glad to tell you about it. 
In writing for information address either 


Willows Chamber of Commerce, Willows, California 
Orland Chamber of Commerce, Orland, California 
Bayles Business Men’s League, Bayles, California 























WHEN YOU BUY 


your ticket for either of the Panama 
Expositions—San Francisco or San 
Diego—there is a place that you 
should bear in mind, a place you 
ought to see and know; Therefore 


REMEMBER 


that Western Canada is within your 
reach; that it is a country you cannot 
afford to miss; that railroads are just 
as good there as in the States; that 
you can get free information by writ- 
ing to 


GEORGE M. HALL 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONER 


EDMONTON, 


ALBERTA 
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Will 10 Acres Support a Family? 


That depends upon where the ten acres are located, 
what crops are raised, how intelligently the farming 
is done, and how skillfully the products of the farm 
are ma «eted. 


We say this because ten acres is not a very large 
piece of ground to farm and expect much of an 
income from it. In Fresno County there are nu- 
merous ten-acre farms that are not only supporting 
families but are producing sufficient revenue to 
make possible a bank account. 


Take as an instance a model little ten-acre farm near 
Clovis. This ranch supports five people and 
besides brings in a revenue of $2000 a year. The 
farm has no exceptional advantages but shows 
what hard work and intelligent farming can ac- 
complish. Five of the ten acres are in grapes, two 
and one half acres in peaches with a younger 
orchard of one acre, and one acre is in vegetables. 
Between the peach trees alfalfa is grown. There are 
chickens and hogs on the ranch and a strawberry 
patch. Besides producing most of the food con- 
sumed by five persons, the average net returns are 


$200 per acre. 


Fresno County Chamber of Commerce 


These returns are itemized as follows: 


Peaches .... Serre 
Chickens....... Sewadiaes: (eee 
Ee ee sacl . 438.00 
Vegetables............ . 566.05 
Strawberries . ‘ 3 . 157.20 
Hogs and bacon..... . 352.80 
Ws a ciig so hace deen sce 59.00 

ci eee «+++ «+ 2$20B0.25 


The average farm in Fresno County contains from 
20 to 50 acres. This much ground offers an easier 
living than the smaller tract, providing of course 
it is intelligently farmed. But the small farm pre- 
dominates and it is to the man who will farm a 
small tract intensively that we wish to call atten- 
tion to opportunities in our county. We want more 
farmers. We want to help them get started and 
show them how much easier it is to make money 
from a small tract in Fresno County than from a big 
farm in the East or Middle West. 


Send for illustrated literature. We guarantee the 
statements contained in it. 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


or either of these organizations: Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce. Kingsburg, 
Sanger Chamber of Commerce....... Sanger, Cal. Fowler Chamber of Commerce....... Fowler, 
Coalinga Chamber of Commerce. . . Coalinga, Cal. Parlier Chamber of Commerce....... Parlier, 
Selma Chamber of Commerce........ Selma, Cal. Riverdale Chamber of Commerce. Riverdale, 
Clovis Chamber of Commerce........ Clovis, Cal. Laton Chamber of Commerce....... Laton, 
Reedley Chamber of Commerce. ... Reedley, Cal. Kerman Chamber of Commerce... . Kerman, 





Cal. 
Cal, 
Cal. 
Cal. 
Cal. 
Cal. 
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PROSPERITY 


Has followed an era of great development at 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 


WATER has transformed 30,000 acres of desert into farms 
and heavy crops of corn, alfalfa, barley, grains and 

EGYPTIAN COTTON have replaced cactus, sage brush 

and mesquite. 

EVERY MONTH IS GROWING SEASON 

and a ready market, at good prices, is at the farmer's door, 

in TUCSON. 

TUCSON has kept pace with the development of its “back 

country,”’ and during 1914 invested $3,000,000 in public 


improvements. 














Our “back country”’ two years ago 
The University of Arizona has erected a handsome agricul- 


tural building on the campus and has the greatest enroll- 
ment in its history. 


THE FINEST CLIMATE ON EARTH 
is attracting several thousand new residents every year. 


WHY NOT YOU ? 


Write for booklets and information regarding Opportunities pape 


for Investors and Homeseekers. A record yield of corn from Tucson's “‘back country”’ today 


JNO. F. MYERS, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Tucson, Arizona 

















WHY NOT 
WEAR THE “EL PASO SMILE”? 


(Ten-day Stopover allowed on all railroad and Pullman tickets via EL PASO.) 


prosperous, more new people are coming in, more houses arf being built, than ever before., 


E. PASO, TEXAS, today is doing the biggest business in her history. The people are more 
EL PASO is not affected by wars, politics, floods, drouths, or financial disturbances elsewhere. 


EL PASO, TEXAS, has never known a blue day. The city has never had a boom or a setback, 
and has never known labor troubles, panic, or stagnation. The city and surrounding district have gone 
steadily on growing, soundly, substantially, beautifully, and permanently; and today EL PASO, 
Texas, is as serene as a mill pond, and is enjoying unprecedented prosperity. Why not come and 
look things over, and learn to “WEAR THE EL PASO SMILE?” 


EL PASO, TEXAS, has just raised a “Budget Fund” of $50,000 by private subscription among 
her citizens, this money to be used by the Chamber of Commerce during the year for the semi-public 
purposes usually covered by a multitude of special subscription lists among business men. Doesn’t this 
look like the work of a progressive and prosperous city? 


AGRICULTURE—200,000 acres of the finest fruit land, truck, grain, and alfalfa land in the 
EL PASO valleys are under the greatest irrigation reservoir in the world, the Elephant Butte dam 
($10,000,000 U. S. Government project). Permanent and abundant water supply. Land prices ex- 
ceedingly low. 


FOR INFORMATION on any point, address ‘‘El Paso Chamber of Commerce,” El Paso, Texas. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Yosemite National Park San Joaquin and Santa Clara Valleys 
Mariposa Big Tree Grove Lake County Resorts and Springs 
Shasta Resorts Lake Tahoe Region 
Del Monte and Monterey Bay Points Klamath and Crater Lakes 
Paso Robles, Santa Barbara an Kings and Kern River Canyons 

Coast Country Santa Cruz, Mountains and Big Trees 
Los Angeles and its Beaches Sacramento Valley 
Pasadena, Riverside and Redlands San Francisco, Oakland and Bay Region 
Byron, Paraiso and Gilroy Hot Springs Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


AND PACIFIC COAST 
Nature’s Exposition 


cAND ALL-THE-YEAR VACATION GROUND 


THE EXPOSITION LINE—1915—FIRST IN SAFETY 


For beautifully illustrated booklet address CHAS. S. FEE, P. T. M., San Francisco 








CL 





POULTRY SUCCESS. Depends on 





so 








IMATE, SOIL, MARKET 


nat Items In Which 


Oregon 


LEADS THE PACIFIC COAST 


Oregon consumers are increasing faster than 
Oregon products. 

Oregon imports one carload of eggs every 
day of the year. Today eggsare retailing at 
Portland at 40c a dozen. A bonus of 10ca 
dozen is given for eggs Grown in Oregon. 
Oregon people buy frozen chicken because 
they cannot purchase freshly killed birds. 












The Oregon-Hen Pays Net Returns of 
$2.25 PER ANNUM 


For Booklet ‘Poultry Profits in Western 
Oregon’”’ and other Oregon literature write 


Poultry do well in Oregon 


UTHERN PACIFIC CO. 


John M. Scott, General Passenger Agent, Portland, Oregon 
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WESTERN FINANCE 





by fiscal agents. 


A department devoted to investments 
Letters requesting information should be addressed to the 
Financial Editor and should be accompanied by return postage. 
Readers seeking information concerning the value of shares 
in new corporations should enclose prospectus sent out 
Inquiries will 





| 
in the Far West. 


be answered by mail 








Utility Stocks vs. Bonds 


Five per cent bonds no longer have the 
attraction they possessed three or four 
years ago. Investors demand a larger in- 
come; they are willing to make concessions, 
to accept increased risk in order to obtain 
a higher yield. This tendency was strik- 
ingly illustrated by the recent new financing 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
which succeeded, during a period of depres- 
sion and in war time, in selling within ten 
weeks over nine million dollars’ worth of 
its prior preferred stock to 3500 investors. 
This feat rises above the dead sea of war- 
time transaction like a lighthouse when it 
is recalled that the volume of the total new 
corporation financing throughout the United 
States in September did not exceed $17,- 
500,000. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Company is 
a utility corporation supplying gas, electric 
current, water and street-car transportation 
in a territory comprising 37,500 square 
miles in central California, San Francisco 
being the heaviest single consumer. Owing 
to the rapid growth of the territory it served, 
the concern needed more capital for new 
hydro-electric plants and increased facilities. 

In view of the bond market’s reluctance 
to absorb new issues from any source, the 
company decided to put out a stock issue, 
approved by the Railroad Commission and 
made attractive to investors by surrounding 
the new shares with safeguards that placed 
them almost in the class of bonds, so far as 
safety is concerned. 

The stock was sold at $82.50 and the divi- 
dend rate was fixed at six per cent, thus pro- 
ducing a yield of 714. This prior preferred 
stock was given first call on the earnings of 


the company after the deduction of opera- 
tion, maintenance and interest charges on 
the funded debt; before the common or the 
preferred stock of older issues can partici- 
pate in the earnings, the demands of the 
new prior preferred stock have to be satis- 
fied. Thus the dividend on the new stock 
is made a lien on the earnings following 
immediately after the bonds. 

Bonds are secured by mortgages on the 
property; stock represents a part interest 
in the business itself. Stock issues do not 
share in the dividends or in the distribution 
of the assets until the claims of the bond- 
holders are satisfied. The stockholder is 
the owner of the house; the bondholder is 
the owner of the mortgage on it and receives 
his interest whether the place is rented or 
not. The bondholder does not share in the 
increased prosperity of the issuing company; 
the stockholder does, but the higher rate of 
his profits is not as certain and the value of 
his shares is subject to greater fluctuations, 
both up and down, than the market value 
of a bond. 

In the case of the issue under discussion 
the safety of the investment, given efficient 
management of the utility, seems unshak- 
able. The concern’s gross earnings in- 
creased from less than nine millions in 1906 
to more than sixteen millions in 1913; its 
revenue available for dividends, deprecia- 
tion and surplus requirements has grown 
from $3,028,644 in 1910 to $4,083,570 in the 
year ending September zoth, 1914. Its gas 
and electric rates are not subject to arbi- 
trary sweeping reductions and it is the 
policy of the California Railroad Commis- 
sion to protect utilities giving good service 
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at reasonable rates against cut-throat com- 
petition. Furthermore, the commission ex- 
ercises stringent supervision over the financ- 
ing of utility corporations and the old-time 
manipulation and inflation of their capital 
is now almost an impossibility. Though 
many corporations continue to complain 
about the rigors of supervision, the exac- 
tions of the state are of unquestioned value 
in the raising of new capital as they rein- 
force the confidence of the investing public. 

The bold financing of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company is worthy of notice for 
several reasons. By this method the com- 
pany, in the first place, has increased the 
number of its stockholders, partners in the 
business, by 3500, more than half of them 
its own consumers. Employees of the com- 
pany were enabled to purchase shares 
worth $1,250,000 because payments were 
spread over a period of fourteen months. 
The value of this wide stock distribution is 
apparent. 

In the second place, the company demon- 
strated that financing is possible in the 
West without the aid of New York bankers. 
Three years ago a New York banking firm 
of international importance underwrote a 
bond issue of this utility at 85; the company 
last year needed seven millions topay for the 
construction of new hydro-electric plants, 
etc. It had te borrow the money on short- 
term notes and pay through the nose for 
the accommodation. These short-term ex- 
pensive notes will be taken up with the cash 
realized from the sale of the stock. In 
October the company called for tenders on 
$2,500,000 worth of these notes maturing 
next March. 

In the third place the method of financing 
new plants and extensions through stock 
instead of bond issues meets an objection 
that is beginning to be raised by public au- 
thorities. Continuous, steady increase in 
the amount of bonded indebtedness enables 
a small group of stock owners to concentrate 
control over a series of public utility cor- 
porations in a few hands with a minimum 
investment of their own cash, encourages 
manipulation of both stock and assets and 
makes it hard for the overbonded corpora- 
tions to meet potential competition through 
rate adjustments. 

In view of these facts the California Rail- 
road Commission considered it advisable to 
recommend the plan and to urge other 
public utility corporations to initiate the 
method of junior financing by stock instead 
of bond issues. 
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COMMERCIAL TRUST 
“One of the strongest in the West’’ 


Southern 
Crust and Savings 
Bank 


San Diego California 


Capital paid in $350,000.00 
Surplus 70,000.00 
Undivided profits 37,545.45 


Departments:—Commercial, 


SAVINGS 


Savings, Trust 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
G. A. Davidson, Pres. Philip Morse, Vice-Pres. 
E.O. eee Cashier L.G. Bradley, Asst. Cashier 
F. C. Spalding, Trust Officer 
(6. o pete. Jr., Asst. Treas. A. T. & S. F. Ry.Co. 
. Allen, Vice-Pres. Sweetwater Fruit Co. 
Chas. R Pauly, Capitalist H. Frost, Capitalist 
John E. Boal, Vi 4 -Pres. San Diego Land Corporation 
M. Frees, Lumber 


Branch at La Jolla, California 





FREE UPON APPLICATION 
Map of San Diego and Exposition Grounds with 
an Automobile Road Map of San Diego County 








NSURE YOUR INCOME 


Make yourself safe in case of accident or sickness. Coin- 
pensation for disability from pneumonia, pleurisy, rheu- 
matism, fevers, burns, bruises, fractures, amputations, 
appendicitis, etc. Let us tell you how little Income 


Insurance costs in the largest health and accident insur- 
ance company in the world 


Continental Casualty Company 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
Over $13,500,000 paid i in claims to about 500,000 policy holders 


J. E. BETTS, Resident Makies r 
laska Commercial Bldg., San Francisco 


1 er Te TT eee ei Ce ee eee y 


AGB cisaases oo ee 

















INVEST 
YOUR 
SPARE 
TIME 


Write for particulars, O. W. DEL CARLO 
460 FOURTH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


CAN SHOW 
YOU HOW 
to materially 
increase your 
income dur- 
ing the next 
three months 
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REAL ESTATE—California 


DIEGO'S SUBDIVISION DE LUXE — Loma 
Southern California’s choicest home location, highly 
each lot has 
Lots 40 


SAN 
Plaza 
improved with graded streets, sidewalks, curbs; 
water, gas, telephones—all improvements paid for. 
by 100 feet, $275; larger lots up to $550. Easy terms. 
Ideal homesite and an exceptionally good investment, values 
rapidly advancing. Write for booklet and full cation. 





Geo. A. Drucker, owner, San Diego, Cal. 
REAL ESTATE—Oregon 
~ FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—Rogue River Valley Fruit 
Lands. Dairy, Stock, Poultry Ranches and Timber. _Best 
all-the-year-round climate on coast. Health resort. _Won- 


Fine colonization tracts in Oregon 
Realty Co., Ashland, Ore. 


derful Medicinal Springs. 
and in the South. Beaver 


REAL ESTATE — Washington 


IN THE FAMOUS KENNEWICK HIGHLANDS DIS- 
trict—For sale, one of the finest 10 acre fruit ranches in 
Washington. Trees are 4 years old; also grapes and small 
berries, all bearing. Perpetual water right. Good house, 
rural telephone. An ideal homesite and splendid investment. 
Bona fide proposition, ill health reason for selling. Full infor- 
mation write, T Saltgaver, Kennewick Highlands, Wash. 


REAL ESTATE—Australia 


VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA, 
ducements; government land; 
irrigation; 31 years to pay 














wants settlers. Special in- 
railways: free schools; cheap 
-~ farms adapted to alfalfa, 





corn, grains, fruit, etc.; > like California; ample mar- 
kets; reduced passages; 5 excursion being arranged. 
Free particulars from F. T. . Fricke, government represen- 
tative from Victoria, 687 Market St., San Francisco, Cal., 
Box 111 





REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous 
?p -ROF FITABL E L ITTL E FARMS in Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia, 5 and 10 acre tracts, $250 and up, easy terms. 
Good fruit, vegetable, poultry and live stock country. Large 
list of other farms. Send for literature now. F. LaBaume, 
Agr'l. Agt., N. & W. Ry., 267 Arcade Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 
TOURISTS AND HOME SEEKERS WANTED.—Trav- 
elers and those wishing to escape severe climate invited to 
Columbus. Death rate near lowest. Streets among most 
beautiful in world. 4 new hotels. Inquire Board of Trade, 
Columbus, Ga. 





PATENTS 


~ PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. Promptness 
assured. Send sketch or model for free search. Watson 


E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, w ashington, D. C. 


IDE AS WANTED— Manufacturers are writing for pat- 
ents procured through me. Three books with list 200 inven- 
tions wanted sent free. Advice free. I get pene or no fee. 
R. B. Owen, 105 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. 


MUSIC 

















S WANTED at once to s send us poems or melo- 
can compose music and arrange for 


Dugdale Co., Dept. 183, Wash- 


WRITER 
dies for new songs. We 
publication immediately. 
ngton, D. C. 


SONG POEMS WANTED for public: ation. Big money 
writing song poems. Experience unnecessary. Have paid 
hundreds of dollars to writers. Send us your verses or mel- 
odies or write for instructive booklet—it’s free. Marks- 
Goldsmith Co., Dept. 41, Wash., D. C 









Nearly 2,000 stan 1 ard and 

selections in the famous “CENTU RY EDITION,” a 
at only 10¢ a copy. Published prices 25c to §1. We 

ee Satisfaction or return money. AdZ g7¢ Ws ; for 

Drawing Room, or Concert use. Very jinest 

Foreign and Americ an composers. Ask your dealer 

for “CENTURY” catalog. If he does not 


carry the line, send us his name and we 
will mail you complete catalog FRE = 


CENTURY MUS. PUB. CO., 231 W. 40th St, N 








| 


MUSIC DON’T CUT TONSILS. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


C APITAL introduced for Sound enterprises of all kinds. 
5% Commission. Bond and stock issues placed.  Under- 
writing procured. References exchanged. Address Cooke & 
Byrne, Harcourt Street, Dublin, Ireland. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


| 
| a 
| 
| 
| 








WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $10 to $100 each; 
constant demand; 
correspondence course unnecessary. 
Publishing Co., 321 Atlas Bank Bldg., 


AUTO ACCESSORIES 


WOOLEN AUTOMOBILE BLANKETS: 58 x 72 fringed, 
weight 4'4 lbs., different plaid on each side. $12.00 value. 
Postpaid $7.50. Woolen Indian blankets 72 x 80, shades 
of reds, grays, tan, blues, $9.00 value, postpaid $5.00. Priv- 
ilege of returning if not satisfied. Sunset Mail Order House, 
1: 30 Bush 8§+., San Francisco, California. 


devote all or spare time; experience or 
Details free. Atlas 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 








U. Ss. GOV ERNMENT uses Richmond Chemical 
tinguishers that kill gasoline fires. Auto and factory sizes. 
District Managers make 500% profit. Auto free. Rich- 
mond Chemical Co., Desk 67, Wheeling, W. Va. 


HELP WANTED 


FREE ILLU STR: ATE D BOOK tells of about 300, 000 
protected positions in U. S. service. Thousands of vacancies 
every year. There is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employment. Just ask for booklet 
$-914. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D.C. 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT wants men for the Consular Ser- 
vice. Salaries $2,000 to $12,000 a year. Prepare for exami- 
nation by mail. Particulars free. American Law and Con- 
sular College, Washington, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BROKEN LOTS OF FOUR-IN-HAND TIES from 
factory; 50 and 75 cent values, reversible and open ends, 
plain, figured or stripes. 3 for $1.00 postpaid. Sunset Mail 
Order House, 130 Bush St., San Francisco, California. 

LISTEN! We have that typewriter you want, at a bar- 
gain. We are reliable, responsible, 15 years’ experience. 
Thousands of satisfied customers. Standard Typewriter 
Exchange, 32 Park Row, New York 

BUSINESS WOMAN'S MAGAZINE, Newburgh, N. Y- 
offers splendid inducements to energetic subscription solici- 
tors. Send for literature descriptive of this wonderful maga- 
zine representing women in office, shop or p or professional life. 


EVERY ONE should have a hobby. “Mine is coins, 
pistols and Indian relics. If you are interested, write. I will 
buy, sell or trade. Elm Place, Ellis, Webster Groves, Mis- 
souri. 


LEARN AT HOME¢ 




















easy lessons, ladies’ and children’ s hair- 
dressing, marcel waving, manicuring, beauty culture. Many 
earn $18 to $50 weekly. Pleasant work. Large illustrated 
book free. E lizabeth King, 208: A Station F, New York City. 

OLD COINS BOUG HT AND SOLD. Fall ‘catalogue 
list of coins for sale, free to collectors only. Buying cata- 
logue quoting prices I pay 10 cts. William Hesslein, 101 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL.—Civil service, normal, 
academic, business, agricultural, English, drawing, engineer- 
ing, real estate, and law courses thoroughly taught by mail. 
For ‘Free Tuition Plan” address Carnegie College, Rogers, O. 














WAKE 
UP! 


Read “Tonsils and Voice” - $2.00 
By Richard B. Faulkner, M.D. (Columbia University) 

The only book published on tunsils and adenoids. They are natural organs 
To cure them is better than to destroy them. This book teils what they are 
what they do, what deranges them, and how to cure them without the kospit 
and the knife. Tells the dangers of removal. Tells of deaths; accidents 
injuries to health and impairment of voice. Contains contributions from famous 
physicians, singers, and voice authorities, presenting an assemblage of the 
world’s best judgment upon the questions involved. 400pages. Illustrated 


The Blanchard Company, Lock Box 445N, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ne Christmas Scribner 


A complete unpublished story by 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


The Waif Woman. A Tale of Iceland. 


Stories by John Galsworthy, H. C. Bunner, Ar- 
mistead C. Gordon, author of ‘‘ Maje,’’ Katharine 
Holland Brown, Gordon Arthur Smith, Algernon 
Tassin, and John Seymour Woods. Stories for 
CHRISTMAS—stories with humor, sentiment, and 
pathos. A poem by Henry van Dyke, “The 
Standard Bearer.” Beautiful illustrations in color. 














From a drawing by N. C. Wyeth 


Germany Embattled #2. Amuicn | ByRichard Harding Davis 





By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD. ‘To Be Treated asa Spy 99 
Remaking the Map of Europe | His experiences within the German lines in Belgium. 


By WILLIAM MORTON FULLERTON, author of | A true story of adventure that rivals any fiction 
“Problems of Power.’ | the author has ever written. 





Brilliant, Entertaining, Vital Features in 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 1915 


A long serial story by John Galsworthy— 
Colonel Goethals’ S ‘**The Freelands’’—author of ‘‘ The Dark 
Flower’’; a short serial by Edith Wharton, 


O W nN a Cc G O u Nn t O f author of “The House of Mirth.’’ 
the Building of the An animal romance by Ernest iain 


Four Seton, illustrated by the author. 
Panama Canal. isicies. | == ss 
Several groups of Elmendorf Pictures. 
The World ny is being dealt with in | Mr. Elmendorf’s famous pictures have 
Scribner's in all its phases by Richard Har- | Never before been reproduced except in 
ding Davis, J. F. J. Archibald, John Gals- | Scribner’s. 


worthy, Wm. Morton Fullerton, E.Alexander |" : : a 
Powell. and Others. Twelve Historical Frontispieces by noted 


— artists, reproduced in color. 
An Essay by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
hitherto — 















































The beautiful special numbers — Christmas, 
Fiction, and the Motor Number. 


Walter Damrosch’s ‘‘ Musical Memories.’’ |———— 
steal of famous composers. | Many Short Stories by Writers old and new. 


—_—— Jend for a Prospectus. JSubscription Price, $3.00 a Year = 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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You want to know the merits 
of The Great War, of course 


What you get in the newspaper is | learning something of the record of the 
only the story of one day or of a few] man you're taking on. You judge how 
hours of one day, and imperfect at that.| he'll work for you by how he has 

You cannot understand this great war | worked for others. 
by reading a newspaper any more than So to know something about the war 
you can appreciate a symphony or an|zow you must learn what led up to it; 
opera by seeing in print a bar or a] you must get some idea of the diplomatic 
phrase from it. and military history of Kurope in the 

To understand the present or to fore-| past two generations; you must know 
cast the future you have to get to know | the political under-currents and interna- 
something about: the past. tional cross-purposes and rivalries in 

You don’t hire office help without | which the war has found its mainsprings. 





To give you this foundation to build on we will send you free upon request 


“The Britannica Book of the War” 


This is a 76-page book with 20 portraits and sketches of prominent European figures in the 
present war and in the doings that this war grew out of-—from Bismarck and von Moltke to 
Admiral von Tirpitz and Viscount Kitchener and Field Marshal French and General Joffre. 

It tells you also about strategy and tactics, about submarines and heavy mortars, about the 
different rifles used by the various armies, their uniforms, equipment and organization. In a few 
words it gives you an interesting, connected narrative of the military, racial and commercial rival- 
ries in recent European history, and it describes the diplomats, the armies and navies that are 
the tools for making war. 

This book of the war quotes from and sums up a small part of the material in that great work, 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th Edition) 


This BOOK of the WAR contains some 150,000 words. In the BRITANNICA itself you 
will find the equivalent of five good sized volumes of matter dealing with the nations that are at 
war, their leaders in war and peace, their armies and navies, their internal politics and their 
external policies. The book we send you for the asking gives you merely a glimpse of what 
there is in the Britannica on the war. 

If you will test the Britannica itself or ask any of the 70,000 individuals who bought it and 
have tried it, you’ll find that this great Encyclopedia is an interesting and valuable means of 
being sure on every other subject ; 7ou May want to know about, whether it is something that 
occurs to you now, or something that you are as uninterested 
‘'r. now as you were a few months ago ir the Balance of 
Power or the neutrality of Belgium or modern siege artillery. Encyclopaedia Britannica Sun. 3 








Cut out the Coupon and mail it today 





Every one of these subjects is treated in the new 120 West 32d St., New York 
Britannica by a writer who knows the subject thoroughly Please send me, free of cost, “ Zhe 
and conveys his iaformation simply, clearly and attractively. } 472427722 Fook of the War. 


You will enjoy reading articles in the Britannica i | Niisme coecceccccccceccseseeececcueeecees 
the same way you enjoy the conversation of the few 
big, successful, broad men and women of your acquaint- 
ance who are never tiresome but always instructive, easy | City...........ecceceseeee esse eeee ees eee 
to understand, stimulating—good to meet. That’s ex pen 
actly the kind of people who wrcte the new Britanzica. 
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What does Christmas 
represent this _year? 





O many nations it can be little more 
than a season of hardship and distress. 
Here in America we are blessed with 
a season of peace and good will. 


It is especially appropriate this year 
a} that your hristmas Sifts be the choice. 
~, est products of American genius, made 

secure by American immunity from the 


orld War. 
GORHAM SILVERWARE GS 


is ‘made in America’ 





Each piece bears this trade-mark 


SAG) 


STERLING 


To facilitate your Christmas selection. 
large assortments are now on view at 








jewelers of the better class everywhere. conven i916 
SILVERSMITHS 


NEW YORK 


SUNSET Advertisements are indexed on page 1043 
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From a baleony in the 1} illiint Spanish city which is the 
j Panama-California Exposition at San Diego 





Illustrating “Nueva Espana by the Silver Gate,” page 1119 








“Out of the north they came, the 
had their backs turned to mm 
Child was always looking dow) 


woman and the Child on the 
they would not look 


donkey, the man hurrying by their 
.although in the little pict 


side. They 
ove my cot at I 


J 
upon me ‘reamed out to ld not stop. They fled from 


them but they 
Ine because 


was blood on my hands” 
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Good Will Toward All Men 


N two-thirds of the world’s surface 
O men ar- killing one another in bestial 

fury. Blood lust is rampant on land 
and sea, racial hatred is flaring against the 
winter sky in crimson blasts. Women and 
children are starving, the wail of the orphan 
fills the world. Poverty and disease are 
trekking in the wake of the armies, the 
stench of unburied corpses befouls the air 
between the foes. Giant shells have blown 
the gates of hell off their hinges; the horrors 
of Moloch are being outdone. 

What a sorry mess the most Christian 
nations have made of their boasted civiliza- 
tion! 

It would be foolish in these days of world- 
encircling carnage to prate of Peace on 
Earth. For the moment the message of 
Him who was born under the Star of Bethle- 
hem hasbeen forgotten. Even now the 
guns are roaring within sound of the place 
where the manger stood and the muffled 


Christmas bells are pealing a funeral march..: 


It will not be always thus. The lurid 
dream—there is scarcely a man who does 
not now and then doubt the testimony of 
his senses, who hopes to awaken from the 
horrible nightmare—will pass, sanity will 





return. There will be real Christmas trees 
in Europe next year. 

Though there is no peace on earth now, 
the one great nation untouched by the 
ravages of war can celebrate Christmas 
most fittingly by declaring its good will 
toward all men irrespective of color, creed 
or nationality. America has cause to 
quarrel with no nation. America is secure, 
safe from attack, blessed abundantly with 
the yield of field and orchard. America 
may well approach the cradle of the Prince 
of Peace with head bowed in grateful hu- 
mility, with rancor, bitterness and hatred 
toward no one, in His name bearing most 
generous gifts to those whose Christmas 
carol is a groan. 

WHEN CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME 

Give unto your loved ones. But do not 
forget the millions of women and children 
of whose breadwinner nothing remains but 
a brass identification tag. 

And above all things, remember that 
charity begins at home. This will be avery 
hard winter. Already the contributions to 
home charities have fallen off as a result 
of the gifts’ diversion to Europe. This is 
not as it should be. Starvation’s pangs in 
America are as cruel as in Europe. 
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Germany's Oriental dream and its end. The German gar 
took possession of the territory around Kiao-Chow bay. } I ¢ 
garrison surrendered to the Japanese besiegers. Japan has promised to restore the territory to China 


The Fall of Tsingtau 


N November 7, the flag of the Ris- 
ing Sun ascended above Tsingtau. 


Promptly on schedule time the big 
naval siege guns reinforced the proof sup- 
plied at Liege and Namur; they showed 
that forts are worthless against heavy mod- 
ern artillery. Japan had gained another 
foothold on Chinese soil. 

The fall of Tsingtau, though, will be 
merely the beginning of new complications 
in the Far East. Tsingtau is not a bargain 
for the Japanese; they have paid a stiff 
price for the territory. Altruism, unselfish, 
sacrificial neighborly love are not Japanese 
traits. It is practically certain that Japan 
will not imitate the example set by the 
American evacuation of Cuba. Japan, 
under one pretext or another, will retain 
possession not only of Kiao-Chow, but of 
the Marianne, the Caroline and the Ladrone 
islands in the Pacific as well. The ministry 
that should propose the surrender of these 
spoils of war would topple in a week. The 
United States may as well become used to 
its new neighbor at Guam. 

Having driven out Germany “to preserve 
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rison marching into Tsingtau in 1898 when the Teutons 
The dream came to an end November 8, when the 


peace in the Far East,” with every great 
European power exhausted by the bloodiest 
war in all history, it would seem that Japan 
would feel secure enough to diminish its 
armament for awhile. The present seems 
to be an opportune moment for a reduction 
of the military tax load which the empire 
has been bearing with almost cheerful 
patience. Japan is the ally of England, 
Russia and France. Germany is no longer 
a factor; China is as helpless as a hamstrung 
elephant. Of all the great powers, Japan 
and the United States are in the safest, least 
exposed positions. 

Yet Japan proposes increasing instead of 
diminishing its expenditures for military 
and naval purposes. At the opening of the 
diet late in October the cabinet announced 
that circumstances necessitated this in- 
crease and that an addition of two infantry 
divisions, about twenty thousand men, 
would be asked for, besides an increase in 
the appropriation for new naval construc- 
tion. Considering the war-inflamed state 
of the public mind, the increase asked for 
will probably be granted. 

Two constructions can be placed upon 
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the proposed augmentation of Japan’s arm- 
ament: either Japan does not fully trust 
her present allies and desires to strengthen 
her position before the alliance changes, 
or the Japanese cabinet is looking askance 
at the United States. 

Whatever the reason, Japan’s action 
dashes to earth the high hopes of those who 
expected the world war to bring forth at 
least a partial disarmament of the great 
powers. 


Sacramento and Japanese Suspicions 
Ts popular indifference in the United 


States as regards the development of 

the war situation in the Far East and 
in the Pacific has not served to reassure the 
Japanese. Mistrust of the United States, 
suspicion of American motives, unreasoning 
waves of resentment, wild rumors and exag- 
gerated reports continue to traverse the 
Island Empire. Thus, for instance, a visit 
paid by Ambassador Guthrie to the Foreign 
Office at Tokyo was immediately given a 
sinister interpretation by the yellow press. 
It was reported that the American ambassa- 
dor had demanded from Japan a guarantee, 
a pledge that the Marshall Islands in the 
Pacific be surrendered after the war. 

Japan believed these reports. Japan also 
believed an interview in which Paymaster 
Malcock of the American navy declared 
that the Atlantic fleet was preparing to 
come through the Panama Canal, that the 
fortifications at Manila were being hastily 
strengthened and that the United States 
was making active preparations for an 
immediate war with Nippon. Of course 
the “paymaster”’ is non-existent; of course 
no naval officer uttered such nonsensical 
statements, yet the mass of the Japanese 
believed this obvious fake. 

JAPAN’S LACK OF CONFIDENCE 

It may with safety be asserted that the 
Japanese suspect the motives and designs 
of every powerful white nation, that their 
unreserved confidence is given neither to 
Europe nor to America. It can also be as- 
serted with safety that the mass of the 
Japanese nation expects a revival of Ameri- 
can imperialism and regards the Philip- 
pines as a stepping stone for further 
American expansion in the Far East. And 
it is a fact, little understood in this country, 
that the Japanese populace considers the 


mn 


efforts of the Federal government to prevent 
anti-Japanese legislation in California a 
sham, a subterfuge and a cloak of hypocrisy. 

Japan is divided into forty-eight prefec- 
tures, each one absolutely under the control 
of the central government. It is more 
difficult for the Japanese mind to imagine 
autonomy of a prefecture in matters affect- 
ing the entire country than it would be for 
the American brain to conceive a United 
States emperor. The Japanese masses— 
they never heard of Cuba and its evacuation 
on the strength of a promise—believe that 
the Federal government has absolute control 
over the Sacramento legislature, and it is 
their unshakable conviction that the Federal 
government, to use the vernacular, is stall- 
ing, covering its enmity toward Japan with 
a mantle of fair words. 

Would a renewal of the anti-Japanese 
agitation at Sacramento—wholly unneces- 
sary and uncalled for—tend to soothe the 
Japanese masses whose martial ardor has 
been lifted another notch by Tsingtau’s 
fall, whose dreams of expansion have at- 
tained a wider scope since the capture of 
the German islands in the Pacific? 

Governor Johnson would render the 
country a great service if he would quietly 
pass around the tip that anti-Japanese legis- 
lation at Sacramento will mark its sponsor 
for political slaughter. 





Roosevelt and the Japanese 


HE Japanese consider Roosevelt the 

bitterest enemy of Japan; they as- 

cribe to him a desire to stir up trouble; 
to him they attribute the wish of intimida- 
ting Japan by the sending of the American 
battleship fleet in 1907 after the San Fran- 
cisco school incident; the Colonel’s advice 
about the soft talk and the big stick has 
impressed the Japanese as being directed 
peculiarly against them. And his latest 
escapade, his assertion that two great 
powers have made detailed plans to capture 
San Francisco and New York and to hold 
them for ransom, coupled with his urging 
of greater armaments on land and sea, has 
made the Japanese more suspicious of 
American motives than ever. 

It was a tactless thing to do. Every 
country’s general staff continually works 
out plans to meet every possible contin- 
gency; probably the American general staff 
has worked out detailed plans for the 
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invasion of both Mexico and Canada. Such 
plans are part of the army’s routine work. 
To single out two of these plans and point an 
alarmist finger at them during a period 
when all the world has its finger on the trig- 
ger is worse than injudicious. It proves 
that the Colonel’s enforced retirement from 
the councils of the nation was a move of 
great wisdom. 

In view of Roosevelt’s latest performance, 


is there not some ground for Japan’s esti- 


mate of the ex-president? 


What Will the War Do to Europe? 
Picted or Eure and ruin has been pre- 


dicted for Europe. Utter exhaustion, 

financial and industrial paresis, coin- 
mercial paralysis and depletion of capital 
are depicted as the consequences of the 
great war among the belligerents and their 
neighbors. It has been assumed that a war 
of a year’s duration will require at least two 
decades to repair the worst part of the re- 
sulting damage. 

A critical examination of the premises on 
which these prophecies are based shows that 
the consequences have been exaggerated. 
For instances, it has been repeatedly esti- 
mated in the daily press that a million 
houses in Belgium have been damaged or 
destroyed during the war. Since Belgium 
contains less than 600,000 dwellings and 
since less than fifteen per cent of these 
dwellings have been damaged or destroyed, 
the newspapers apparently counted the 
Belgian houses in the same manner in which 
the Russians enumerated their Austrian 
prisoners. 

THE COST OF A YEAR’S WAR 

In dealing with the cost of the war to 
the belligerent governments sums of start- 
ling magnitude have been paraded in black 
type. Well informed French, English and 
American statisticians have estimated the 
cost of the campaigns at $50,000,000 to 
$80,000,000 a day. Using seventy million 
dollars daily as the average cost, a war 
lasting a year would cause the participating 
nations an expense of twenty-five and a 
half billion dollars. 

This is a stupendous amount. The cost 
of this war is of almost unbelievable pro- 
portions, yet it does not necessarily follow 
that the expense will break Europe’s finan- 
cial backbone. According to the London 


Statist, the national incomes of Great 
Britain, France and Germany total twenty- 
eight billion dollars a year. If these three 
nations alone were to foot the bill, half their 
aggregate incomes would pay the total cost 
in two years. The incomes of the British 
colonies, of Russia, Austria, Japan, Turkey 
and Belgium will probably swell the total 
income of all belligerents to fifty billion 
dollars per annum. 


BILLIONS 


28 BILLIONS 
254 BILLIONS 











Annual national incomes and war costs. From left to 
right: Income of all belligerents; incomes of 
England, Germany and France; cost of 
the world war for twelve months 


It should not be forgotten that the war 
expenses do not represent a total loss. War 
or peace, the fifteen million men under arms, 
their dependents and the live stock they 
use would needs have to be fed. Further- 
more, huge quantities of war material have 
been bought and paid for during past dec- 
ades, and the end of the war will find tre- 
mendous quantities still on hand. Further- 
more, even in times of peace depreciation 
of the material causes an annual loss of al- 
most incalculable proportions. When these 
items are deducted, the real cost of the war 
will show a startling shrinkage. The worst 
feature of the situation is the transforma- 
tion of the cost into a funded debt on which 
the European nations will have to pay the 
interest for ever and a day. Still, the in- 
terest charges can be borne, the debt can 
be rapidly reduced if the war leads to par- 
tial disarmament. 


THE SMALL LOSS OF PRODUCTIVE CAPITAL 


Included in Dr. Charles Richet’s esti- 
mate of the war’s cost is an item of $2,000,- 
000 a day covering the destruction of 
towns, roads, bridges, factories, etc. The 
consequences of this destruction are far 
more serious than the destruction of forts, 
battleships and Zeppelins or the consump- 
tion of expensive war material, for the de- 
struction of towns, unlike the destruction 
of war material, causes a loss of productive 
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capital. Two million dollars a day probably 
does not cover this loss. At four millions a 
day a year’s war would diminish the pro- 
ductive capital of the warring nations by 
about a billion and a half. 

This, also, is a stupendous loss, but it can- 
not make serious inroads into Europe’s 
capital. According to the Statist, the total 
combined wealth of the United Kingdom, 
Germany and France amounts to 215 bil- 
lion dollars. The destruction of productive 
capital in a year’s warfare would, there- 
fore, be considerably less than one per cent 
of the total capital. The accompanying 
chart graphically illustrates the compara- 
tively small shrinkage of productive capital 
in the war zones. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


FRANCE Loss BY 
WAR PER 
ANNUM 
pitions BILE ONS al’tions 
BILLIONS a 


Productive wealth of the three principal nations at war 
and the destruction of non- military 
capital in a year’s war 





The productive power of a modern in- 
dustrial commonwealth does not lie pri- 
marily in its accumulation of machinery, 
tools and buildings. Most of these mechan- 
ical aids become useless through deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence within a decade. The 
real productive power lies in the social or- 
ganization, in civilized man’s ability to 
transform raw material into a million varie- 
ties of finished articles. War does not de- 
stroy this social organization, nor does it 
cause man to lose his painfully acquired 
skill. War leaves the ore and coal deposits, 
the waterfalls and forests undisturbed. It 
paralyzes the wheels of industry, but it 
destroys only an infinitesimal part of the 
machinery. And the death of even a mil- 
lion men out of a total of sixty million work- 
ers cannot seriously disorganize European 
industry. 

Europe will astonish the world by its 
recuperative power after the war is over. 
The recovery of Russia, of South Africa, of 
San Francisco and Galveston after over- 
whelming disasters furnishes abundant 
proof of the vitality inherent in the modern 
body politic. 

Unless disarmament follows the war, the 
inevitable tightening of the taxation screw 
will cause thousands of well-to-do Euro- 
peans to remove bag and baggage across 
the Atlantic. 


Buy a Box of Apples 


HARITY begins at home. When this 
} home charity at one and the same 

time benefits the recipient and is of 
advantage to the giver, its exercise becomes 
a duty. 

The West, this winter, has on hand a 
large quantity of the finest apples grown 
anywhere in the world, apples so highly 
flavored and colored, so smooth, perfect and 
attractive that in normal times they have 
retailed for as much as ten cents apiece. 
A very heavy Eastern crop of barrel apples, 
a heavy Canadian crop and an almost com- 
plete cessation of exports have made it 
exceedingly difficult to sell these magnificent 
apples at normal prices. Unless they can be 
moved at prices that will reimburse the pro- 
ducer for his year’s labor and outlay, thou- 
sands of growers in the Northwest face acute 
financial distress. 

The finest apples grown anywhere in the 
world are very cheap this winter—if bought 
by the box. They are an ornament to the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas tables; they 
please the palate, improve the consumer’s 
health, and, if bought by the box, their 
purchase will reduce the consumer’s cost 
of living and save the producer from dis- 
tress. 


The Foreign-Trade Illusion 


HE process of capturing, be the object 

foreign trade, a wife or a political 

job, consists of two distinct actions. 
Capturing the bird is the first action; it is 
of little value unless the bird is retained. 

What chance has the United States to 
retain the foreign trade which it is now 
pursuing so assiduously? 

The percentage retained will depend 
largely upon the fight American manufac- 
turers are prepared to make in defense of 
their new positions when Europe once more 
shies its hat into the commercial ring. 

Of the total amount of goods manufac- 
tured in the United States approximately 
four and one half per cent is exported. 
England, Germany, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, on the contrary, export sixty per cent 
of all their manufactured goods. The 
export trade of the United States supplies 
champagne, orchids and cold bottles; Eu- 
rope’s export business furnishes its working 
millions with bread, oleomargarine and 
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A Pacific Coast tractor with the Belgian army. Permanent expansion of foreign trade is possible only in 
those Commodities which the United States can produce better and as cheaply as Europe 


chicory. Workers’ lives, the commercial 
existence of a hundred thousand firms de- 
pend upon Europe’s export business. 

What kind of a fight will Europe put up 
to recapture the ontlet that means the 
breath of life to its industries? 

Still, even now tractors made on the 
Pacific Coast are hauling supplies and guns 
over the roads of Belgium. No matter how 
hard Europe fights for the trade, it can 
never conquer the market for those goods 
which America can produce more cheaply 
and of better quality than Europe. The 
real fight for the export markets will come 
not during but after the war. 


The Western Poll and Its Lesson 
Pier tie Nove who see in the result 


of the November elections a rebuke 
of President Wilson will have to 
guess again, at least so far as the country 
west of the Rockies is concerned.  Presi- 
dent Wilson, personally, stands exceed- 
ingly high in the esteem of the West. This 
fact is proven by the election or re#lection 
of Democratic senators in Oregon, Nevada, 
Arizona and California, and by the Demo- 
cratic strength developed in the Utah, 
Colorado and Wyoming contests. 
But the Democrats as a party fared ill 
in the elections for the lower house of Con- 
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gress and for state offices. They lost four 
members of the House of Representatives 
in the Far West; their loss would have been 
greater but for the personal popularity of 
the President with the voters. 
PAP HUNTING AND THE TARIFF 

The tariff, of course, turned a good many 
votes from the Democrats, but its in- 
fluence, viewed by and large, was only a 
small factor. The Democrats were beaten 
not by the President’s policies—though 
the West has had more than enough of his 
attempts to restore competition with the 
legal pulmotor—but by the record of the 
Democratic Congress. Pie-hunting, job- 
chasing, the enlargement of the pork barrel 
to hold the Reclamation Service, the 
attempt to put one over in the form of a 
waterlogged, topheavy Rivers and Har- 
bors bill, the riotous waste of public money 
by prodigal lawmakers intent upon paying 
political debts out of the taxpayers’ pock- 
ets, the refusal of the party in power to 
trim the nation’s expenses to its income 
when private persons were adopting this 
logical course, the imposition of an income 
tax and the addition of a heavy war tax, 
these were some of the sins charged up 
against the Democratic party. Perform- 
ance was compared with the Baltimore 
promises; the pap hunger of the Democrats 
was found to exceed the appetite of the 
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Republicans, and the West believed that 
too much favoritism was shown the South 
by the Democrats. The tariff, slack busi- 
ness, the repeal of free Panama tolls helped 
to bring about the loss of Democratic 
strength, but the principal reason for the 
reversal of public opinion was the belief 
that the Democratic Congress, despite the 
urgent need of economy, was squandering 
at least as much public money for selfish 
purposes as the Republicans ever did. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PULMOTOR 


If the President wants to hold the Far 
West in line for 1916, he will have to con- 
tent himself with the reforms of private 
business methods already accomplished, 
await the result of these reforms and turn 
his undivided attention to the needed re- 
forms in public business. The West is 
willing to pay income and “war” taxes, but 
it is exceedingly sick of paying out two 
hundred million dollars a year merely to 
help a few hundred political ciphers hold 
their seats in Congress for another term. 

The retrogression of the Progressive 
party, predicted in these columns last 
month, was not due to the conversion of 
the Progressives to stand-pat principles. 
Quite otherwise. Old Guard leaders 
throughout the West saw the handwriting 
on the wall two years ago; they realized 
that the mass of Republican voters was 
becoming tinged with Progressive hues 
and, following that natural law of whose 
operation the skin of the chameleon is the 
best example, they changed their com- 
plexion to be in harmony with the new 
color tone of their surroundings. This 
process was especially pronounced in 
Washington where the Republicans cap- 
tured two Congressional seats held by Pro- 
gressives. 


THE STANDPATTERS’ ROUT 


In California the Old Guard leaders 
among Republicans refused to change 
their own colors, but tried to put a rosy 
pink glow of Progressivism around their 
candidate, J. D. Fredericks, the McNamara 
prosecutor. They thought it would work. 
More than half a million voters had regis- 
tered as Republicans; only 217,000 had 
confessed to the Progressive faith. On the 
basis of the registration the Old Guard and 
its candidate had the Progressives flanked 
on both wings and routed in the center. 





Governor Hiram Johnson 
‘_ He used a broadaxe on the Californian standpatters 


But they overlooked the fact, stated above, 
that almost the entire body of Republi- 
cans in the West is more or less permeated 
by Progressive ideas. 

Governor Johnson did not merely defeat 
the Old Guard; he chased it up a tree, 
sawed off the limb and used a broadaxe on 
the fallen enemy. He beat Fredericks by 
at least 185,000; he polled more votes than 
his Republican and Democratic adver- 
saries combined. But in his campaign he 
never called upon the faithful Progressive 
war horses to stand without hitching, to 
come through and deliver their votes for 
the greater glory of the Party. Governor 
Johnson stood squarely upon his record. 
This record, not his party, was endorsed 
by the voters. Had he labeled himself 
Republican or Democrat, the result would 
have been the same. 


THE DECLINE OF THE PARTY FETISH 


The same nonpartisanship made itself 
felt in the election of candidates for the 
legislature. Two-thirds of the successful 
candidates carried the endorsement of two 
or more parties. The voters disregarded 
party affiliations and chose the men that 
suited them. But the legislature, both 
houses of it, will eat out of the Governor’s 
hand. 

The senatorial poll supplies an excellent 
diagnosis of the degree of crusading heat 
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developed by Californian Progressivism. 
Three candidates faced the starter. Joseph R. 
Knowland represented the old-line, stand- 
pat, safe-and-sane Republicans; Francis 
J. Heney led the extreme left of the Pro- 
gressives, the wing that never sheathes its 
bayonets and sings as it marches; James D. 
Phelan, Democrat, had fought for Pro- 
gressive principles years before Heney 
emerged from the wilds of Arizona; his 
work as mayor had made municipal owner- 
ship possible in San Francisco. Yet he 
was not a radical. And the people of Cali- 
fornia, in an off year for Democrats, pre- 
ferred him, elected him by a substantial 
margin. 

With the exception of an additional 
Progressive who takes the place vacated 
by Knowland, California’s Congressional 
delegation is almost unchanged. William 
Kent of Kentfield, the one absolutely inde- 
pendent member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who never keeps an eye on floor 
leaders, party whips, the patronage coun- 
ter of the pork barrel, was reélected with 
the usual comfortable majority. 


OREGON CHOOSES A PROFESSOR 


In Oregon the Republicans made a clean 
sweep, captured every state and federal 
office with the exception of the arm chair 
in the Senate chamber in Washington. 





Dr. James Withycombe 


Oregon's boy governor is succeeded by an 
expert farmer 
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Senator-elect James D. Phelan 


California preferred his steady Progressivism to 
the burning Heney brand 


The reélection of Senator George E. Cham- 
berlain in the face of the heavy Republican 
majorities is a testimonial both to the popu- 
larity of the Senator and to Oregon’s good 
opinion of President Wilson. 

A professor succeeds Oswald West, the 
boy governor, at Salem. Dr. James 
Withycombe, Republican, had formed a 
wide circle of friends throughout the state 
during his long and efficient service as head 
of the agricultural college’s experiment 
stations. He won handily over the Demo- 
crat, C. J. Smith, and left W.S. U’Ren, the 
creator of the Oregon Idea, far behind. 
Like William Hanley, the Progressive can- 
didate for the toga, U’Ren made an un- 
expectedly poor showing. W. C. Hawley, 
N. J. Sinnott and C. N. McArthur, all 
Republicans, will represent Oregon in the 
lower house of Congress. Both houses of 
the state legislature are overwhelmingly 
Republican. 

PROGRESSIVE DECLINE IN WASHINGTON 

Washington departed from the usual 
program of the Far Western states. For — 
the first time in eighteen years the com- 
monwealth sent a Democrat to the lower 
house of Congress when C. C. Dill won 
in the Spokane district by a narrow margin 
over Harry Rosenhaupt, the Republican 
candidate, Thomas Corkery, the Pro- 
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Senator Francis G. Newlands 
Nevada did her duty—by less than a hundred yotes 


gressive, playing third fiddle. The two 
Progressive Representatives from Wash- 
ington vanished, the lukewarm Progressives 
returning to the fold of the G. O. P. which, 
however, had adorned its stern stand-pat 
features with cosmetics of a decidedly 
Progressive hue. Wesley L. Jones was re- 
turned to the Republican minority in the 
Senate, and the state’s Republican Con- 
gressional delegation will consist of W. E. 
Humphrey of Seattle, Lindley Hadley of 
Bellingham, Albert Johnson of Hoquiam 
and W. L. LaFollette of Walla Walla. The 
legislature will have the usual Republican 
majority. 
NEWLANDS PULLS THROUGH 

Nevada likes to shake hands with its 
Washington representatives frequently and 
often. That is the reason why Francis G. 
Newlands was returned to the Senate by a 
majority over his Republican opponent of 
barely one hundred. He had been too en- 
grossed in really constructive, far-reaching 
national legislation to keep his Nevadan 
political fences in good repair. However, 
Nevada did return him and the author of 
the Reclamation Act should have a good 
chance to make his ability and experience 
strongly felt for the common good in the 
next six years. 

Governor Tasker L. Oddie will yield the 
executive mansion at Carson City to a 
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Democrat in January. Emmett D. Boyle 
beat him by 1100 votes. E. E. Roberts, 
the Republican Congressman, retains his 
seat and the legislature is almost equally 
divided between the two old parties. 


GRAFT DISCLOSURES SWAY IDAHO 


In national politics Idaho remained 
safely and sanely Republican, reélecting 
Senator Brady and Representative Smith, 
with Robert McCracken, a newcomer in 
Washington, constituting the third member 
of the Republican trio. 

The fight for the state offices had a differ- 
ent ending. A week before the election 
O. V. Allen, the Republican state treasurer, 
plead guilty to the embezzlement of state 
funds and was sent to the penitentiary. 
Through dummy applicants and perjured 
affidavits he had obtained illegal loans from 
the state school fund on land which the 
applicants bought with the state’s money. 
The disclosures of graft defeated the Re- 
publican ticket, kept John M. Haines out 
of the governor’s chair and placed into it 
Moses Alexander, a Boise business man of 
Democratic faith. Though the legislature 
is Republican by a small margin, a thorough 
probe of the state land board’s affairs is 
in prospect and more revelations of mis- 
management and fraud are promised, 
thus adding another chapter to the sorry 





Governor Geo. W. P. Hunt 
Arizona endorsed his humane prison reforms 











Senator Wesley L. Jones 
Washington returned him to D.C. by acclamation 


story of the states that squandered their 
land heritages for a mess of pottage. 

Strange to say the Progressives, through 
whose efforts the state treasurer was ex- 
posed and convicted, failed of political 
reward at the hands of the voter, appar- 
ently because of their ardent advocacy of 
state-wide prohibition. 


ARIZONA DOES THE EXPECTED 


Everyone expected Arizona to stay sol- 
idly Democratic, and Arizona did. Gov- 
ernor George W. P. Hunt, Senator Mark 
A. Smith, Congressman Carl Hayden were 
reélected and the legislative returns indi- 
cated Democratic successes with monot- 
onous regularity. Gov. Hunt fell behind 
his Democratic colleagues in the size of 
his majority, but he may well be proud of 
this distinction. He had been marked for 
political slaughter because he believes that 
there is a kernel of good in every man, 
even in a felon. And because he followed 
the command of the great Teacher, because 
he endeavored to do with love and help 
that which harsh brutality failed to ac- 
complish in two thousand years, because 
he lifted the soul of the convict with kind 
words instead of crushing his body with the 
lash, some six thousand Arizonan citizens 
refused to vote for him. 


THE ALLIES’ VIGOROUS UTAH FIGHT 


They couldn’t beat Reed Smoot in Utah, 
but they gave him a run for his money. 
The present Republican Senator received 
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55,205 votes; James H. Moyle, the candi- 
date of the Democratic-Progressive alli- 
ance, rolled up 52,240 votes, which is going 
some in a state with the distinction of 
having cast its electoral vote for Taft in 
1912. And in the second Congressional 
district the allies turned the trick; they 
elected James H. Mays and sent the Re- 
publican, E. O. Leatherwood, to the farm. 
And they almost captured the lower house 
of the legislature which will consist of 24 
Republicans, 12 Democrats, g Progress- 
ives and a lone Socialist. Considering the 
strength of the Republican entrenchments, 
the allies did not at all fare badly in the 
campaign. 

In Wyoming an alliance of identical com- 
plexion elected J. B. Kendrick governor. 
F. W. Mondell renewed his Republican 
mortgage on Wyoming’s lone seat in the 
lower house of Congress without difficulty. 
New Mexico sent B. C. Hernandez, Re- 
publican, to Congress, and James Wicker- 
sham, he of the Progressive confession, will 
not have to return to Alaska to watch the 
impending boom. His address continues 
to be Washington, D. C. 

Montana remains solidly Democratic. 


A Knockout Blow for Booze 


effects of the defeat administered 
to them throughout the West No- 
vember 3. 
dry! 


Ta Wets are still reeling from the 


Arizona—yes, Arizona—voted 
Washington chased the liquor inter- 





Senator Reed Smoot 
Utah Allies almost outflanked the Republican forces 
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ests out of the state. Oregon ordered the 
cup that cheers to depart forthwith. Colo- 
rado forged a padlock for the doors of the 
saloons and breweries. Idaho elected a 
legislature pledged to submit a prohibition 
amendment to the voters. 

A Johnstown flood of undefiled water 
swept across the West from the Canadian 
to the Mexican line. 

And California, the state of golden wine, 
went wet by more than 100,000 majority. 

Four days after the election the largest 
brewery in Seattle announced its intention 
to remove its plant to San Francisco; three 
or four other breweries now located in 
Washington and Oregon were likewise 
seeking location in this, the West’s wettest 
region, hoping to ply their trade undis- 
turbed for at least eight years. 

MORE FIGHTING IN 1916 

If anyone expected, however, to see 
either side accept the verdict and disarm, 
that optimist was sadly mistaken. Before 
the last Californian vote was counted 
S. W. Odell, chairman of the California Dry 
yederation, announced the league’s inten- 
tion to bring about another campaign 
in 1916. 

In Seattle the liquor interests were can- 
vassing the city for funds with which to 
open the attack on prohibition before half 
the returns were in. They declared that 
Seattle would never submit to prohibition, 
even though the Seattle papers counseled 
acceptance of the people’s verdict. 


WASHINGTON SPRINGS SURPRISE 


The dry victory in Washington was the 
outstanding surprise of the election. It 
had been confidently expected that the big 
wet majorities in the three large cities, 
Seattle, Spokane and Tacoma, would off- 
set the prohibition vote of the rural regions 
and small towns. But the wet vote in the 
large cities fell far below expectations. 
In King county, containing Seattle, the 
wet majority was barely 15,000; in Spokane 
the wet majority was so small that the 
county went dry by rooo. 

The course of events in Seattle will bear 
watching in 1916. Seattle will be the first 
large seaport to be rendered dry against 
its will. The effect of the prohibitory law 
on the character of its municipal adminis- 
tration will be worth serious study. 

The prohibition victory in Oregon was 
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expected. The liquor interests had de- 
fiantly overridden the popular will as ex- 
pressed by the Oregonian voters at the 
polls, and an attack upon the infallibility 
of the ballot box is high treason in Oregon. 
Had the liquor people in the dry districts 
accepted the popular verdict, the outcome 
might have been different. But they chose 
to defy the Oregon voter, and when his 
fighting blood is up, the Oregon voter 
attacks in dense masses regardless of the 
cost. 
THE OREGON VOTER’S REVENGE 

The liquor interests, blinded by greed as 
usual, discovered this fact too late. Every 
county in Oregon, including Multnomah, 
which contains Portland, voted against 
booze. And it is probable that the law, 
which has claws, teeth and a stinger at the 
end of the tail, will be strictly enforced. 
If it isn’t, the recall will be worked until 
its operation closely resembles perpetual 
motion. 

The European war made the prohibition 
victory possible in Arizona. When copper 
exports and prices dropped, many mines 
and smelters shut down altogether or re- 
duced their output by one half. A large 
part of the mining population sought em- 
ployment outside the state and, as a result, 
the white flag of prohibition was hoisted 
over the Phoenix capital. The Arizona 
law, in effect January 1, 1915, is so strin- 
gent that no intoxicants can be brought 
into the state for any purpose, not even for 
medical or sacramental use. 

In Colorado likewise the diminution of 
the mining population through the coal 
strike and the growing popular resentment 
with the conduct of the liquor interests 
brought victory to the white-ribboners. 


A PREMATURE DRY ATTACK 


California’s wine industry and San Fran- 
cisco’s robust thirst account for the ma- 
jority of 130,000 cast against prohibition 
in California. Thousands of temperance 
advocates, both women and men, disap- 
proved of the proposed summary execution 
of the vineyards; they felt that, with a 
world war raging, with two costly exposi- 
tions about to open, with business just re- 
covering from the shock of legislative and 
war operations, the moment was unpro- 
pitious to disturb economic conditions by 
wiping out, without compensation, an 
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important industry which admittedly was 
responsible for only a very small part of the 
liquor-traffic evils. The Anti-Saloon league 
opposed the calling of the election at this 
time and its judgment was vindicated. 

How strong this sentiment against im- 
mediate prohibition was may be judged by 
the fact that Los Angeles, where women 
would rather register and vote than buy a 
new dress, where temperance sentiment is 
extremely strong, voted decidedly wet. 

And San Francisco is still the city of the 
Argonauts. The old spirit of fleshly gayety 
did not die in the fire. Of the total anti- 
prohibition majority San Francisco con- 
tributed two-thirds, 82,000 out of approxi- 
mately 130,000. Of a total registration 
of 160,000 only 22,000 voted for prohibi- 
tion in San Francisco. 


THE SALOON IS DOOMED 


Despite the overwhelming defeat of 
drastic prohibition the saloon could be put 
out of business throughout California in 
a state election tomorrow. The broad ele- 
ment of the Golden State’s population be- 
tween the fanatical prohibitionists on one 
side and the liquor interests on the other 
will put the open saloon out of existence 
with a hurrah if it were given the oppor- 
tunity. An amendment which would not 
disturb the viticultural industry, which 
would allow the sale of liquor with bona- 
fide meals under stringent regulations or 
under the Gothenburg plan of municipal 
saloons, would be adopted in California 
without difficulty. The grape-growers 
have realized this state of the public mind 
and are preparing to cut loose from the 
saloon, to bring about drastic saloon legis- 
lation in order to save their vineyards. 
They realize that ultimately they will lose 
out unless the saloon’s fangs are pulled 
by law. 


WHAT THE DRYS SHOULD LEARN 


The irreconcilables among the prohibi- 
tionists should likewise learn a lesson, not 
only from the outcome of the Far Western 
elections but from the conditions that will 
arise when Oregon, Washington, Arizona 
and Colorado go dry. They should re- 
member that the mere ousting of the sa- 
loon is not enough; they should make prep- 
arations right now to provide a substi- 
tute for the saloon, for the social functions 
it exercises. Drink alone does not draw 
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people to saloons. In one small Califor- 
nian railroad town the number of saloons 
fell from twenty-seven to five when the 
railroad opened a club house with all the 
features of the best saloon except intoxi- 
cants. Twenty-two saloons died without 
adverse legislation, merely from lack of 
business. This significant “fact is sub- 
mitted to the prohibition leaders for their 
thoughtful consideration. 

Voluntary abstention from drink suff- 
cient to cause four-fifths of the saloons to 
close their doors surely is more effective, 
brings more lasting results than a drastic 
prohibition law forced upon a defiant mi- 
nority by a small margin. 


The Decline of Direct Legislation 
Ls voting worm has turned, on the 


Pacific Coast at least. In unmis- 

takable terms he has repudiated, 
not the principle of direct legislation but 
its excessive application. The novelty 
of the initiative and referendum has worn 
off. Two, four and six years ago the voter 
passed upon the questions submitted to 
his sovereign decision with eager zeal; at 
last month’s election he grasped his rubber 
stamp and wearily voted NO all down the 
line. The task was too heavy. The tired 
voter’s brain refused to digest the mass of 
intricate problems. The average citizen 
was too busy scratching for a living to 
study law, social and political economy, 
penology, irrigation, immigration and drug- 
less healing. He balked when he was re- 
quested to pass intelligent judgment upon 
legislation the merits of which were in 
fierce dispute even among experts. There- 
fore the voter followed the clear intent of 
the direct-legislation movement and passed 
his mature judgment only upon simple, 
fundamental questions, and he played safe 
by voting against all other measures. 


OREGON IS TIRED OF VOTING 


Oregon, home of the “every-man-his- 
own-legislator” idea, hit hardest against 
the growing misuse of the direct-legisla- 
tion principle. Out of twenty-eight meas- 
ures the voters approved of only three, and 
these were exceedingly simple. The voters 
decided to take the franchise from aliens 
who had not yet been naturalized, they 
abolished the death penalty and voted for 
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prohibition. There they stopped. Other 
measures undoubtedly were badly needed, 
but their voices could not be heard 
in the mighty chorus of clamorous ex- 
perimental legislation, and they were 
drowned with the rest in the Niagara of 
adverse ballots. 


THE DEATH OF THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW 


Oregon knocked the universal eight-hour 
proposal—it was so stringent that no hus- 
band or daughter could have dried mother’s 
supper dishes for fear of a jail sentence— 
into a cocked hat, buried it ten feet deep. 

Washington, California and Arizona fol- 
lowed this example. Even in San Fran- 
cisco, the Mecca and Medina of labor 
unionism, the eight-hour proposition was 
swamped under an adverse majority of 
20,000. So unanimous was the opposition 
to the eight-hour day that its proponents 
will hesitate a long while before they try 
again. 

Washington’s ballot modestly contained 
only ten legislative measures. It was 
extremely short compared with the ballots 
of its neighbors to the south, yet Washing- 
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ton adopted only two of the acts. The state 
voted-for prohibition and decided to put 
private employment bureaus out of busi- 
ness by prohibiting the collection of fees 
from the workers. A Blue-Sky act, an 
amendment to the workmen’s compensation 
law, two million dollars for state highways, 
teachers’ pensions, state bonds for irriga- 
tion districts, they all met the same fate. 


THE JAPANESE TURNED DOWN 


Californians will be interested to learn 
that the Washington state constitution 
prohibits the ownership of land by aliens 
who have not applied for citizenship. An 
attempt to add a clause which would en- 
able Japanese residents to buy and hold 
land for residential purposes within munici- 
palities was overwhelmingly defeated. 

California had forty-eight measures on 
its ballot. Shortly before the election a 
conscientious attorney sat down in the 
morning to analyze them to his satisfac- 
tion. When it grew dark he had finished 
six of the measures. Since he did not have 
a full week to spare, he voted against most 
of the remaining acts. 
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The final tabulation had not been fin- 
ished at the time of writing, but it appeared 
that fourteen out of the forty-eight meas- 
ures had been adopted. Of these fourteen 
measures six referred solely to various bond 
issues. Of the remaining eight one law 
abolished the poll tax; a second law abol- 
ished prize fights; a third law authorized 
the legislature to prescribe a minimum wage 
for women and children; a fourth one con- 
sisted of the red-light abatement act; two 
acts enlarging the power of the state rail- 
road commission, a blue-sky act, a county- 
annexation law and a new irrigation code 
complete the roster of the adopted meas- 
ures. Thirty others were voted down be- 
cause the voters felt that they lacked the 
qualifications for an intelligent judgment. 


ARIZONA’S CLASSIC EFFORTS 


The woolliest crop of initiative measures, 
however, was reserved for the Arizona 
voters. The anti-blacklist act, for instance, 
proposed to make it a felony punishable 
by five years in the penitentiary if the boss 
asked the new office boy where he had 
worked before. In this initiated act occurs 
the following classic passage: “Any em- 
ployer, boss, superintendent. 
who shall command or persuade any per- 
son ; to make any verbal 
statement or any other method or means of 
identification as to whom his or her former 
employers were, shall be guilty of a felony.” 

Another horrible example of the initia- 
tive’s unrestricted use was an act making 
it a misdemeanor punishable by a heavy 
fine to employ more than one alien worker in 
any group of five employees. In the argu- 
ment favoring the exclusion of non-citi- 
zens from eighty per cent of the Arizonan 
jobs the writer asserted that the exploita- 
tion of foreign labor in the United States 
was “a causus bellum in_ international 
law.” 


THE LEGISLATIVE RUBBISH HEAP 
Arizona had the good sense to send these 
weird, loosely drawn measures to the rub- 
bish pile. By far the greatest portion of 
the ambitious program outlined by the 
direct-legislation advocates, a program run- 
ning from three-cent fares, Australian assess- 
ment methods, from state highway bonds 
and state irrigation projects to universal 
old-age pensions and the regulations of 
electrical wiring, was voted down. 
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Both Nevada and Montana extended the 
franchise to women by small majorities, 
after exceedingly animated campaigns con- 
ducted by the leaders of the suffrage move- 
ment on the Coast. With the exception 
of New Mexico the entire West has now 
given the sacred ballot into the fair hands 
of the gentle but determined sex. Since 
no catastrophe of any kind has followed 
this innovation, it is hard to understand 
the reasons underlying the  bullheaded 
resistance offered the suffragettes by the 
Eastern and Middle-Western states. 

As a result of the November elections, 
legislation making the use of the initiative 
and referendum more difficult is in order. 


The German Navy’s Quality 


INCE late in September the world has 
revised its opinion of the German navy. 
At the outbreak of the war the German 
fleet was generally considered to be merely 
an adjunct of the German army, highly 
organized, beautifully trained, but without 
experience and, owing to the stiff, unbending 
German discipline, without aggressive in- 
itiative. Unlike the English, the Dutch 
and the Spaniards, the Teutons had no naval 
traditions, no naval victories to inspire 
them. Therefore, it was argued, the newly 
created German fleet could not have a per- 
sonnel ranking in fighting efficiency with 
the crews of the maritime nations. 
This impression was strengthened by the 


precipitate flight of the ‘“Goeben” and 
“Breslau,” though their commanders 


showed no mean skill in escaping from the 
powerful fleets of the allies in the Mediter- 
ranean; it was fortified still more when the 
speedy “‘Karlsruhe” refused to stand up 
before the lighter guns of the ‘Bristol’ and 
took to her heels. Nor did the world’s 
opinion change after Admiral Beatty’s dar- 
ing raid into the estuary of the Elbe when 
three German light cruisers, decoyed within 
range of the English battle cruisers’ heavy 
guns, were sent to the bottom. It was then 
opined that German gunnery was ineffective 
except at short range. 

The exploit of the “U-9,” described by 
Lieut. Howell on another page, aroused 
English apprehension and created respect 
for the German submarine service. Shortly 
thereafter the “Karlsruhe” proved that 
cowardice did not cause her to run from the 

(Continued on page 1204) 
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closed, and the submarine glided downward until only two steel pipes, fitted with lenses and 
mirrors, the eyes of the hidden navigator, projected above the wash of 
the sea. Three miles from the enemy even these vanished 


DAVIDS OF THE DEEP 


How Under-Water Warfare is Affecting Naval Strategy. 
The Story of “*U-9" 


By JAMES B. HOWELL 
Formerly Lieutenant U. S. N., until recently commander of submarines and 
present holder of the world's record for submarine depth 


Far to the northwest shifting patches 

of light trembled over the surface of 
the low-hanging clouds, vanished, reap- 
peared. Toward them, the reflections from 
the restless beams of the searchlights, the 
submarine lent its course. She was cruising 
on the surface, using her Diesel engines. It 
was very quiet aboard. 

The dawn broke cold and gray. A black 
smudge appeared in the light haze on the 
starboard quarter, far on the horizon. A 
bell rang in the engine room. Sleep was 
over in the oval hull; serious business was 
at hand. The submarine altered her course, 


Te moon set early. It was pitch dark. 


headed straight for that black smudge, still 
running on the surface. When the silhouette 
of a cruiser’s three funnels appeared above 
the horizon the bell rang again, the indi- 
cator’s red hand whirled around, the con- 
ning tower closed and the submarine 
vanished. Filling her ballast tanks with 
water and inclining her diving rudders, she 
shut off the oil engines, turned the stored 
electricity from the batteries into the 
motors and glided, downward, advancing 
steadily at a depth of eighteen feet. Though 
far below the surface, she still saw the 
enemy. Barely above the wash of the sea 
two steel pipes fitted with lenses and 
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Loading torpedoes upon submarines. When the hidden foe prepares to strike, a gunner bends over the shining 
torpedo, in the barely man-high space of the sharp prow, adjusting rudder and pressure-valve 
the command “Fire!” compressed air under many hundreds of pounds of pressure to the 
square inch drives the torpedo toward the enemy at a speed of 41 knots per hour 


mirrors projected from the hull. They were 
the eyes of the hidden navigator, the peri- 
scopes. 

The cruiser suspected nothing. 

Three and a half miles from the enemy 
even the periscopes vanished. Thirty feet 
down went the submarine, mastering her 
bearings by the gyroscopic compass while 
the navigator, with chronometer and chart, 
checked off her progress by her speed. For- 
ward, in the barely man-high space of the 
sharp prow, the gunner bent over the shin- 
ing torpedo, adjusting its rudder and its 
pressure valve. 

On the surface the lookouts of the 
“Aboukir” scanned the empty surface with 
weary eyes. - 

Twice the ‘“‘U-9”’ rose to the surface; twice 
the twinkling periscopes peeped a foot out 
of the gray water and vanished again, so 
rapidly that barely two seconds passed be- 
tween the rise and dip. 

On the deck of the “Aboukir” the lookout 
stared silently. On the bridge the officers 
paced to and fro. 

Four thousand, three thousand, two 
thousand yards. The faces of sixteen men 
far below the gray surface grew tense. 
They hardly breathed. Not a word was said. 


Fifteen hundred yards! Hard down went 
the helm of the diving rudder and up shot 
the steel monster until the periscope broke 
the surface. One look—“Fire!’’ yelled 
the navigator. With a sharp hiss of com- 
pressed air the torpedo sped out of its tube. 
The “U-g” disappeared. 

On the bridge of the “Aboukir’’ the officers 
paced to and fro; the lookouts stared over 
the gray sea. Down below the stokers fed 
the red fires, the engineers oiled and wiped 
the big engines whose every revolution was 
driving the ship nearer the appointed spot. 
Straight ahead went the “Aboukir’’; straight 
ahead, to the spot where the “Aboukir” 
would be in a few seconds, went the hidden 
torpedo. 

They met. From the engine room, from 
the stokers’ hole not a man escaped alive 
in that hell of fire and water, of scalding 
steam and flying shells. Struck just below 
the magazines the “Aboukir” went to the 
bottom in three minutes. 

The navigator of the “U-g” trembled with 
a fierce exultation as the shock of the ex- 
plosion caused the steel hull of the devil- 
fish to vibrate. Down went the diving 
rudder, up glided the submarine. The 
“Aboukir” was gone. A grim smile relaxed 


(Continued on page 1196) 
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THE THREE WHO FLED 


By JAMES FRANCIS DWYER 
Author of: The Gift Ship 


Tlustrated by Arthur Cahill 


ONSIEUR De Trolle looked out of 
M a little window in the Hospital 

of The White Nuns. He looked 
out upon the sun-bitten desert. The hos- 
pital was built on the very fringe of the 
gray sand wastes that stretched away to 
Il-Shafa. 

Monsieur De Trolle was puzzled. He had 
hurried to the hospital in response to an 
urgent message sent to him by the good nuns. 
A dying man wished to see him, a dying man 
who would not give his name. 

A soft-footed sister came hurrying along 
the corridor and bowed to De Troile. De 
Trolle was the French consul, and the nuns 
treated him with the greatest respect. 

“T will take you to him now” murmured 
the sister. ‘It is dangerous for him to 
talk but ne says that he must speak to 
you.” 

“Is he very ill?” asked De Trolle. 

“Oui” she said sadly, “he is very ill. 
Dr. Huignon has done everything but 
She shrugged her shoulders and turned to 
lead the way. 

The consul followed. The corridor was 
wonderfully cool. The thick stone walls 
kept out the hot blasts that swept across 
the great gray wastes. A score of palms 
that stood like sentinels on the eastern side 
of the building waved their fronds as if 
trying to ward off the sand-laden winds. 
The djinns of the desert warred against 
the long stone building. 

There was an atmosphere of repose 
within the hospital, an atmosphere which 
made the consu think that death might 
come easy to one within those walls. Clean 
odors came to the nostrils of De Trolle as 
he followed the nun, clean aseptic odors 
that fought with the century-old smells 
that drifted in through the windows. Here 
on the very fringe of the wastes the good 
sisters struggled to save the lives of those 
who fell in the battle with the desert. 


The nun opened the door of a room at 
the extreme end of the cool corridor, and 
motioned Monsieur De Trolle to cnter. 
Another white-robed sister, the double of 
her who had acted as guide, stood Leside 
a little iron bed in the center of the rocm, 
and she bowed low to the consul. Monsieur 
De Trolle bowed in return, then he fixed 
his small black eyes upon the man on the 
bed. 

Monsieur De Trolle moved toward the 
bed and addressed the occupant. 

“You wish to speak to me?” he said 
gently. 

The sick man looked at the round good- 
natured face of the consul. ‘I do” he said 
quietly. “I have a story to tell you. It is 
a long story, so you had better sit down.” 

The nun who had been standing beside 
the little bed slipped out of the room, leav- 
ing the consul alone with the stranger who 
had begged for a visit. De Trolle, sitting 
beside the bed, studied the face of the sick 
man. It was a remarkable face. The man 
on the bed was in the prime of life, and De 
Trolle, observing him quietly, felt con- 
vinced that he had never seen a face which 
expressed such force. The nose was a 
fighting, imperious nose. The eyes were 
black and flashing, fearless eyes with a 
cruel hawklike glearn in their depths. The 
mouth, although drawn with pain, was still 
possessed of a firmness that amazed De 
Trolle. The lips made a straight gray line, 
and the iron jaws were clamped as the sick 
man returned the quiet stare of the consul. 

De Trolle was fascinated by the face. The 
whole countenance exhibited a strength 
which seemed to resent the approach of 
death. The mouth, the nose and eyes 
might have been those of an emperor, and 
the very nearness of the Reaper could not 
rob the features of their superb insolence. 

De Trolle was interrupted in his study 
by a question which the sick man put to 
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him, a question which made the consul 


thrust his face down close to that of the 


stranger. He had put a query in a soft 
voice. 

“Vou 
asked. 

De Trolle opened his mouth, shut it 
again, thrust his head a little closer to the 
sick man, and then, as if he found within 
the flashing black eyes a light which lit 
up the dim records of the past, he said 
quietly: 

“Tt is—it is Pierre Lepre!” 

The gray line of the mouth relaxed in a 
half smile. 

“It is Pierre Lepre’’ repeated the man 
upon the bed. “‘It is a long while since we 
met. Yesterday —yesterday the nun men- 
tioned that you were consul here, and so [| 
sent for you.” 

De Trolle’s hand reached out and touched 
the brown muscular fingers of the man upon 
the bed. And the consul winced as those 
iron fingers closed upon his white and some- 
what flabby hand. The fingers were 
possessed of a remarkable strength, and the 
consul could hardly choke a cry of pain as 
they closed around his own. 

Pierre Lepre spoke after a moment's 
silence. 

“Vou have heard of me since our school 
days at Dijon?” he questioned. 

The consul nodded his head slowly. “I 
have heard a little of you” he said. “Now 
and then there have come to my ears little 
stories about you.” 

Again the gray lines of the mouth re- 
laxed in a smile. It was a smile that told 
De Trolle that Pierre Lepre was fully aware 
of the kind of stories which the consul had 
heard. And Monsieur De Trolle made no 
effort to alter the impression which the 
sick man had drawn from his answer. The 
stories which he had heard of Pierre Lepre 
were stories that men told in whispers in 
quiet places. From Tangier to Damietta 
the doings of Pierre Lepre, or Pierre the 
Devil as he was better known, were whis- 
pered of in little wine-shops and Arab 
cafés. Now as the consul’s fingers recov- 
ered from the terrific grip, De Trolle won- 
dered what mishap had brought the fight- 
ing daredevil to the door of death. 

The consul waited for Lepre to speak. 
The flashing, fearless eyes of the sick man 
were upon De Trolle’s face, studying it as 
if doubtful whether the consul was really 


don’t remember me, Jean?’ he 
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the person to hear the story which he de- 
sired to unburden himself of before death 
came to him. After a long pause he de- 
cided in De Trolle’s favor. His hands 
gripped the bars at the head of the bed and 
he drew himself up till he rested upon his 
elbow. 

“T am going to tell you something, De 
Trolle” he said. ‘Something which I must 
tell before I die. Do you know that I am 
going to die?” 

The consul swallowed hurriedly. 
I do not” he answered. 

“Well, you know now” said Pierre the 
Devil. “I am going to die before the night 
is out, and I want to tell you something 
before I go.” 

Once again there came a hush upon the 
little room. <A soothing silence was upon 
the place. De Trolle wondered if he had 
ever felt such an intense peace. 

“You have heard little stories of me; you 
say”’ said Lepre, breaking the silence, “‘and 
I know they were stories that were not to 
my credit. But they were true—too true. 
I am doing no death-bed repentance, and 
I am going to face the end without any 
regrets. I have not been a saint and I have 
not brought you here to contradict anything 
that you have ever heard of me. I have 
asked you to come so that I might tell 
you of one happening which you must 
listen to because I cannot die without 
telling it. It is the story of a miracle, De 
Trolle. A miracle, do you hear?” 

“Oui, I hear” said the consul. 

“T must tell you the story from the be- 


“Non, 


ginning” said Lepre, “right from the be- 
ginning. I have got to tell you everything. 


I have got to tell you of the girl, and of 
Galische, anid of the old devil of a holy man 
who made my life a hell. I must tell you 
all and you must listen because I am going 
to die, De Trolle, and I cannot die with 
this on my mind. Last night I tried to die 
but I could not, and this morning I sent 
for you. 

“This began at Sidi-Bel-Abbis, the head- 
quarters of La Légion Etrangére. It began 
with a girl, De Trolle, a girl verging into 
womanhood. You have got to listen to 
what I tell you about that girl. I have got 
to tell you of her so that you will under- 
stand. She had eyes that would light a 
man’s soul down to hell, eyes that at one 
moment flashed like the eyes of Antiope 
and at another moment had all the softness 
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within them that we used to see in the eyes 
of the big picture of St. Agnes of Beaupriere 
in the church at Dijon. I have never seen 
such eyes. 

“The Kabyles tell of the Green Snake of 
Ain-Sefra that the dancing women pray to 
for the suppleness which is their charm. 
That girl had it. By the Bones of the Little 
Corsican, she had it! She was beautiful, 
De Trolle! She had hair that the devil 
could have plaited into a ladder to lower 
men’s souls into the deepest depths. She 
had moist little lips the like of which I have 
never seen, and she had arms—lithe 
rounded arms, De Trolle, that, locked 
around a man’s neck, would drag him to 
hell and further. Are you sick of this talk, 
mon ami?” 

De Trolle shook his head. “I will listen” 
he said quietly. “I will listen to anything 
you have got to tell me.” 

“You must listen’? said the sick man. 
“You must listen to this part of my story 
because it explains the end. If I could have 
died without telling it, I would have held 
my tongue, but I cannot die, I cannot. 

“A holy man—a Moslem—brought that 
girl to Sidi-Bel-Abbis, a holy man witha heart 
like a Gaboon viper. He brought her to 
Sidi-Bel-Abbis to sell her, to sell her for a 
monthly sum that would keep him in Juxury. 

“He found a purchaser. You think I am 
bad, De Trolle, but let me tell you that 
le bon Dieu would not pause a moment in 
deciding between me and Lieutenant Ga- 
lische. If ever the devil is overthrown, it 
will be Galische who will head the insur- 
rection. Perhaps he has overthrown him 
now. Oui, he is in hell in front of me, De 
Trolle. 

“Galische bought her. His father was a 
banker on the Rue de Ferriol at Marseilles, 
and he had gold to throw away. He had 
killed a man on the Vieux Porte and he 
could not go back to prance up and down 
the Cannebiere. 

“He bought her of that old wrinkled 
devil who, while living on the money the 
girl earned, prayed for ten hours a day in 
the courtyard of the Mosque of the Green 
Tiles. Galische bought her and took her 
to the little house where he lived beneath 
the cluster of silver beech trees on the white 
road from the barracks. 

“De Trolle, I wanted that girl. I had 
an unconquerable longing to get possession 
of her. I thought that I had been waiting 


for years and years to meet her, and I went 
mad when I found that Galische had 
bought her. 

“Every night I would walk out on the 
sand-stretches beyond the white barracks 
and I would fling myself down on the sand 
and stare at the little house where she lived 
with Galische. I thought that my very 
desire for her would bring her to me. You 
know what the Arabs say? They say that 
the little grains of sand talk to each other 
and that they carry a story for miles and 
miles. And I, Pierre the Devil, whispered 
of my love to the hot sand. I babbled non- 
sense to it, De Trolle. I told the sand of 
the mystery of her eyes, of the sheen upon 
her hair, of her red lips that were redder 
than the poinsettias in the colonel’s gar- 
den, of the little teeth that were smaller 
and whiter than any teeth that I had ever 
seen. I babbled of her arms, of her little 
henna-stained fingers, of her shapely feet. 

“You wonder how long I acted like this, 
De Trolle? For three months! Every 
night for three months I went out there on 
the sand and stared at the little house and 
whispered of my love to the hot sand—for 
three months during which I never spoke a 
word to her. Galische was too cunning to 
allow anyone to speak to her. 

“That old devil of a wrinkled holy man 
knew that I was there night after night. 
It was there that he first made me wonder 
at his power. He found me there one 
evening when a big white-faced moon hung 
above the barracks, and when he spoke to 
me I cursed him. 

“Would you like to see your end?’ he 
asked. ‘Would you like to see what Allah 
has planned for you?’ 

“ “Begone, you pig!’ I cried, and my eyes 
were fixed upon the house as I spoke. Each 
night I craved her more than ever. The 
desire in my heart grew with each hour 
that she was in the possession of Galische. 

“That toothless devil of an Arab took 
up a handful of dry sand and lifted his arm. 

“Look! he cried. ‘Look and you will 
see a picture of the end that Allah plans 
for you, as the sand drifts between us and 
the moon!’ 

“He tossed the sand into the air, De 
Trolle, and there, between me and the big 
moon, I saw a fleeting picture of a scaffold 
with a dead man swinging on a rope. 
Sapristi! that is what I saw! It was like a 
shadow picture, and it was gone in a second. 
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The Three Who Fled: 


“Tt is your end’ he said. ‘It is what 
Allah has planned.’ 

“T flung a knife at him but he dodged 
away and hobbled swiftly toward the town. 

“T did not miss a night, not one. The 
moment the darkness came down upon the 
desert I would sneak out there and fling 
myself down on the sand. As far as I knew, 
that girl did not know of my existence, and 
yet 

Pierre the Devil gripped the iron bars 
and drew himself up till his face was on a 
level with the face of the consul. His 
voice became a hoarse whisper. 

“And yet on one moonlit night she came 
out to me across the sand stretch” he 
gasped. ‘Lying there on the sand I watched 
her coming. That little house where 
Galische lived was a quarter of a mile from 
the spot where I lay each night, but on 
that evening the desert sands were whit- 
ened by a big moon so that I saw her from 
the moment she left the door. I lay and 
watched her as she came toward me. I 
lay and watched her, and my hands clawed 
the sand as she walked straight toward the 
spot as if she knew that I was there. As 
if she knew, De Trolle! Listen, Monsieur 
Consul! It is desire that brings every- 
thing to us. Do you hear? If our longing 
is great enough, we can bring the world to 
us. If our longing is big enough, we can 
bring heaven to our very door. Ay, and 
hell with it! 

“She came across the sand straight to- 
ward the spot where I was lying, and when 
she was within a dozen yards of me she 
halted. Then I stood up and walked 
toward her. She stood as straight as a 
Normandy poplar and in the moonlight 
she looked like something that was not of 
this world. 

“*Why do you wait and watch?’ she 
asked. 

“ ‘Because I love’ I answered. 

“‘VYou are a patient lover’ she mur- 
mured. 

‘Patient because I knew that you would 
come’ I answered. 

“T was close to her then. I was close 
enough to see the wonder in her eyes, the 
eves that were made to fire men’s souls. I 
saw the great mass of black hair that fell 
over her bosom, the hair in which I wanted 
to bury my face, and I forgot Galische. I 
forgot everyone. I was Pierre the Devil, 
and I reached out and took her in my arms. 
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“Tt was a low cough that woke me out 
of the trance that was upon me. That girl 
pushed me from her and looked over my 
shoulder. And I turned. Standing not 
more than six feet away from us was 
Galische, Lieutenant Henri Galische who 
was ten times a bigger devil than I am, 
De Trolle. 

“He could have killed me while my back 
was turned to him, but he would not. 
Galische was airaid of no man that ever 
walked. He was not a coward. Did you 
ever hear of the affair at Tizi-Ouzou? That 
was the work of Galische. And the red 
job in the souk at Figuig? Galische again. 
He was a limb of Satan. 

“So,” he said, glaring at me, ‘it is the 
little Pierre who is playing tricks on me. 
1 am sorry. I will have to cut the little 
Pierre into pieces for the kites to eat!’ 

“He drew his knife and I drew mine. 
That girl stepped back to give us room. I 
hate knives. I hate to kill a man with a 
knife. A sword, oui! A gun, oui! But a 
knife—sacre! a knife is a dog’s weapon! 
But we had only knives and there could be 
no delay. Non, we had to nght. Nothing 
could stop us then. And as we circled 
round each other that girl crouched on the 
sand and watched us. I am wondering, 
De Trolle, how many thousand women 
since the world began have crouched as she 
crouched and watched men fight. 

“That was a fight! Mon Dieu! yes. 
Galische was a devil, but to my right arm 
there came a strength that startled me. 
Every minute that I had spent on the hot 
sand staring at that house had added 
strength to my arm. I fought with the 
whips of desire urging me on. Upon my 
lips were the kisses which she had given 
me, and I laughed like a wolf as I circled 
round Galische. He was going to cut me 
into little pieces and feed me to the kites. 
Me! De Trolle, I could have fought a 
regiment then. I could have fought a 
score of the greatest devils that La Légion 
ever enlisted. She knew it. That is why 
she sat like an image and watched me, 
watched me with her flashing eyes as I 
closed in on Galische whose temper made 
him move clumsily over the sand. 

“We left Lieutenant Henri Galische 
there on the white sand, his blood making 
a stain that looked like a shadow patch when 
I glanced back after we were two hundred 
yards away. And it was then that I 
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remembered what that old devil of a holy 
man had done with the handful of sand, 
and I shuddered. I thought of that gal- 
lows, but the girl kissed me—kissed me on 
the lips, and I forgot Galische as we turned 
southward. 

“We fled to Saida. From there we went 
to Moufa. We had to keep moving, De 
Trolle. The arm of France is long. Oui, 
it is long. They wanted me. They wanted 
me for the murder of Galische. The sand 
that had told the girl of my love told them 
that I had committed the crime. And one 
must move swiftly to escape the clutch of 
the legionaries. 

“We moved on and on. And then during 
those first days of flight I knew that that 
old dog of a holy man was helping the 
bloodhounds. He had been robbed of his 
monthly income which Galische paid him, 
and he sent out the desert marconigrams 
that brought the arm of France reaching 
after us across the desert. 

“It was the old wrinkled holy man who 
brought the legionaries on me at Naama. 
They caught me one night as we slept in the 
house of a coppersmith in the souk. The 
holy man was there to see the capture. 
They dragged me out at dawn and they 
started with me back to Sidi-Bel-Abbis. 
The arm of France is iike the tentacle of 
an octopus. When it twists itself around 
its victim, it brings him with all speed to 
the spot where he must suffer. 

“That girl ran after me as we rode into 
the desert, out of which the hot sun leapt 
as if anxious to light the path that led me 
back to the gallows. And as they flogged 
my camel and jeered at me because they 
had caught me while I slept, 1 twisted my 
head and stared at her as she followed. 
She was running, De Trolle, running after 
me across the hot sand and behind her 
hobbled the holy man. Dieu! I went mad 
as I looked! My muscles swelled until the 
cords cut through my skin and the blood 
ran down my arms and chest. As I looked, 
I saw her fall and [ saw him hobble faster 
to catch up with her. When his claws were 
reaching out to her, something happened 
to my eyes and I could see nothing but a 
red mist—a red mist of murder! 

“That night I strangled the man who had 
jeered at me most during the day. Lying 
in the darkness I strained and strained till 
I] burst the thongs of green hide that bound 
me, and I had my fingets on his windpipe 


before he knew what had made the little 
clicking sound when the bonds snapped. 

“T killed him like I would kill a rat. | 
crept out of the camp, stole the fastest 
camel and rode back to Naama. I went up 
and down the souk hunting for information. 
They told me where that old rat had taken 
her, and I crept into the house with a knife 
in my hand. He escaped me, De Trolle. 
My blade slashed his dirty robe as he dashed 
down an alley at the back of the souk. 
And she helped to save his life. Her arms 
were round my neck and her lips were 
clinging to mine as I tried to chase the old 
hound who wanted to send me to that 
gallows that he had pictured with the hand- 
ful of sand which he tossed into the air. 
He ran faster that night than he ever ran 
in his life. 

“Those bloodhounds of France unnerved 
me. I took her that night and we went 
northward across the desert. We rode up 
across the great sandy stretches to Chellala, 
and from there to Boghar. Ours was a 
great love, De Trolle. I wanted her and 
she wanted me. Galische was a thing which 
Destiny had put between us and I had put 
him out of the way. Yet France could not 
see it in that light. They wanted to tear 
me away from that woman that I loved 
with all my body and soul. 

“T came up to Dellys and from there we 
took ship back to Algiers. We lived there 
in the Arab Aasbah, hiding like rats in a 
hole, and then we came on to Tripoli and 
from there to Alexandria. 

“T cursed my reputation as we fled. Her 
beauty I could cover, but I could not hide 
my own face. A veil hid her red lips and 
pearly teeth and the strange beauty of her 
blazing eyes, but I was Pierre Lepre, Pierre 
the Devil out of whose way men dodged. 
A bumboat man at Tripoli knew me and he 
tried to sell my head at a price. Look! He 
gave me this little memento in exchange 
for what I gave him.” 

The sick man pulled up the linen sleeve 
that covered his muscular arm. Across 
the magnificent biceps was a terrible scar 
some eighteen inches in length, and De 
Trolle shuddered as he looked at it. Pierre 
the Devil was well-named! 

“T went mad with fear. I was not afraid 
to die. I had never been afraid of death, 
bat I did not want them to drag me from 
her whom I loved. And always before me 
was the shadow picture which that old dog 
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“One moonlit night she came out to me across the sand stretch. I lay and watched her as she came, 





and when she was within a dozen yards of me she halted 
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of a marabout pictured for me when he 
flung the handful of sand into the air as I 
lay on the white waste watching the house 
beneath the silver beech trees at Sidi-Bel- 
Abbis. 

“Do you know that I became afraid of 
the shadow picture, De Trolle? It haunted 
me. Qui! It came to me in my sleep. I 
saw myself dancing on air for the murder 
of Galische! I began to be afraid of every 
man who looked at me. I, Pierre Lepre, 
who had faced Galische with a laugh when 
he came at me; Galische whose hands were 
red with blood that ran at Tizi-Ouzou and 
at Figuig!” 

Pierre Lepre paused to examine the face 
of the consul. De Trolle was watching the 
light in the eyes of the ex-légionnaire. 
Although not an imaginative man, he under- 
stood what Lepre had suffered during that 
pursuit. 

“Now I must tell you of something else” 
continued the sick man. “I had a strange 
feeling as we fled from place to place, De 
Trolle. I fancied that I could tell in what 
direction that old wrinkled holy man who 
sold that girl to Galische was coming. Do 
you understand? 

“T felt that he was always upon my heels 
and that I had been given some peculiar 
power which told me the direction that he 
was coming from. It was strange. It was 
very strange. Sometimes in the morning, 
sometimes in the hot noons, and again in 
the velvety nights I would feel a cold breath 
which came to me from some point of the 
compass and IT would fly in the opposite 
direction. 

“Afterwards I proved that this was no 
fancy, De Trolle. Days, weeks after I had 
that first belief regarding the direction he 
was coming in, I proved to my own satis- 
faction that it was not a foolish fancy on 
my part. [ took notice of these peculiar 
warnings that came to me. I would run 
like a jackal whenever I felt that cold breath 
which told me he was coming. I knew that 
those premonitions were right. No matter 
where we were, no matter how secure | 
thought we were, I would take the girl by 
the arm and run. Sometimes I would 
spring up in the night, feeling certain that 
he was close to me, certain that his claw- 
like fingers were reaching out to hand me 
over to the jeering légionnaires that I 
knew were still after us. The arm of France 
is long, De Trolle. I have been part of that 


arm when it went out after others, and | 
knew. This Africa is big, but it is not 
big enough to hide a soldier who has put a 
knife into the heart of a lieutenant. 

“Fear drove us out into the desert. We 
went out over the great sand-stretches far 
to the west. Out there, De Trolle, where 
the red sun is diving into the sand like a 
newly minted louis.”’ 

Lepre nodded toward the little window 
of his bedroom. The sun was flaming down 
the western sky, bathing the dunes in a 
flood of crimson. 

“We fled out into the wastes to a little 
oasis miles away from Shual, and there she 
died. She died. What of? you ask. She 
died in childbirth, De Trolle. The Arab 
woman came too late, and—and she died. 
Mother of Mary!—she died. She gave a 
little sigh, looked at me with her wonderful 
eyes, kissed me on the lips once and died. 
It was hard, De Trolle. If I had been clese 
to some place where I could have got a 
doctor I could have saved her, but I was 
miles away from a doctor. I had been 
driven out into the desert by that old fiend 
and the arm of France. 

“Now I am going to teil you of the 
miracle. As I stood there at the door of 
the tent looking toward the east, there 
came to me that cold feeling of danger 
which I always felt when the old wrinkled 
holy man was close to me. It came to me 
then as I stood there with her lying dead 
upon the little bed. It came to me out of 
the east and I laughed as I felt it. I 
walked back to her, kissed her dead lips 
and started out in the direction from which 
I felt sure he was coming. I was not afraid 
of him then. She was dead. She would 
not have’to run after me across the desert 
when the légionnaires started to drag me 
back to Sidi-Bel-Abbis. I was Pierre Lepre 
again, the Pierre Lepre that had _ faced 
Galische. I knew no fear on that night. 

“A jackal howled out on the desert, and 
I howled back at him. I was an animal. 
I was a wolf, a wolf thirsting for blood. I 
howled as I ran, and I chanted the mad 
blood song that the hill tribes of the 
Sagheru mountains chant as they charge 
down the slopes. Have you ever felt like 
that, De Trolle? You have not! My 
fingers ached to grip the throat of an enemy, 
and I ran across the sands feeling certain 
that coming toward me was a person | 
hated more than the devil himself.”’ 
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The Three Who Filed: 


Pierre Lepre paused for a few moments 
and gazed at his brown muscular fingers 
that crooked themselves as if to show the 
consul how they looked on that night of 
which Lepre spoke. The shadows of late 
afternoon invaded the Hospital of The 
White Nuns. The night started to spin 
its cobwebs of gloom in the corners of the 
little room. 


“Are you tired?” asked Lepre. ‘Are 
you tired of my story?” 
“Non, non!” cried the consul. “I am 


wondering what happened.” 

The door of the bedroom opened softly 
as the consul answered the question put by 
Lepre, and the white face of the nursing 
sister looked into the room. Pierre Lepre’s 
sharp eyes noticed her before she could 
draw back. ‘ 

“You may come in, sister’ he said 
quietly. “You can hear the rest of the 
story that I am telling to our good friend, 
the consul. I—I told him much that I 
would not like you to hear, but this which 
I am going to tell is the story of a miracle 
and it will not offend. It will explain why 
I was found in the desert five days’ march 
from here and brought to this little hospital 
of peace to die.” 

The soft-footed sister entered the room 
and closed the door. She put pillows at 
the back of Pierre Lepre to rest his shoulders 
and she stood behind him as he continued 
his story. 

“It was a moonlight night. A big scared- 
looking moon had come up in a hurry out 
of the sands, a moon that looked as if 
afraid of what it might see. I ran on and on 
toward the east, ran like a bloodhound that 
scents its quarry. And as I ran I knew that 
the quarry was close. My fingers felt that 
they were already upon the wrinkled throat 
of the old man. 

“Up out of the sand-stretches he came 
at last. I saw him with his hands out- 
stretched as I saw him that morning when 
his grasping fingers reached out after the 
girl who tried to follow me when I was 
taken a prisoner from Naama. He was 
stumbling across the sands toward me, and 
I howled with delight as I caught sight of 
him. I had a desire to kill him, to break 
every little bone in his body, to tear him 
in pieces. The blood pounded in my head 
till the thumping of my arteries reminded 
me of the thud-thud of the condensing engine 
near the parade-ground at Sidi-Bel-Abbis. 
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“He turned when he saw me, turned and 
tried to run. Dieu! I was on him in three 
leaps. I sprang upon his shoulders like a 
wolf and hurled him to the ground. I had 
him at last. But I had to drag my fingers 
away from his wrinkled throat. I did not 
want to kill him in a hurry. Non, I wanted 
to make him suffer for a little while the 
damnable torment that I had suffered as 
I fled before him. She was dead, and all the 
bottled hate of weeks flooded my _ brain 
and made me mad. 

“T think he fainted with fear when my 
fingers were at his throat. I knew he could 
not speak when I dragged him into a sitting 
position and started to tell him what he 
had done. I started to tell that old fiend 
the torment he had brought to that girl 
and myself in his efforts to get her back to 
earn for him a few paltry francs which 
someone else like Galische would have 
willingly handed over. I screamed to him 
as he mumbled prayers in his beard. He 
knew that I was going to kill him. Ay, he 
knew! His old snake-like eyes, that glit- 
tered like the eyes of a horned viper, saw 


Death stalking toward him across the 
desert. He pleaded with me. He prayed 
to me. His teeth chattered as I held him 


with one hand and pinched his throat with 
my fingers, pinched him daintily with my 
fingers. 

‘Now,’ [cried, ‘now where is the gallows?’ 

““*T was wrong’ he muttered. ‘I was 
wrong. You will not die by the gallows.’ 

“And how will I die?’ I cried. 

“Allah knows’ he muttered. 
alone knows. Blessed be Allah!’ 

“T held him there wondering which would 
be the best method to kill him by. I 
wanted to get every thrill I could from his 
death. I did. It was joy to me to hear 
him mumbling prayers and pleading to me 
as my fingers burrowed into his flesh. And 
it was while I pondered over the manner 
in which I should kill him that I asked him 
a question. Sacre! What a fool I was! I 
cursed myself for asking him that question. 
A million times have I cursed myself. Ay, 
with my fingers on his throat I questioned 
him about that trick with the handful of 
sand which he had played on me at Sidi- 
Bel-Abbis. 

‘“ “How is it done?’ I asked. 

“ “The sand knows everything’ he mum- 
bled. ‘Upon the sand are the shadows of 
everything that has ever passed over it.’ 


‘Allah 





“That was a fight! Mon Dieu, yes! Galische was a devil, but to my right arm there came a strength 


that startled me. She sat and watched me with flashing eyes 
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The Three Who Fled: 


“ “Ts that so?’ I questioned. 

“Ay, it is so’ he answered. ‘Allah has 
willed it. Here across this desert a million 
feet have passed, and the sands still hold 
the shadows of those people.’ 

“T looked at him and I looked at the bare 
sands. A madness was on me then, a mad- 
ness to find out how he worked his deviltry. 
I should have choked him without listen- 
ing to him, but I was a fool. I, Pierre 
Lepre, was a fool! 

“Show me!’ I cried. ‘By the beard of 
Mohammed, if it is not true I will throttle 
you without letting you speak another 
word!’ ” 

Pierre Lepre stopped and drew a great 
breath into his lungs. The consul. was 
leaning toward him, his eyes fixed upon the 
face of the story teller. The white hand of 
the nun supported the shoulders of the sick 
man. 

‘“‘Now I will tell you of the miracle’’ said 
Lepre, speaking in a tense whisper. “Now 
I will tell you what that wrinkled fiend did 
out there in the desert. I am dying, and 
I must tell it before I die. He scooped up 
sand with his withered fingers and tossed 
that sand up against the big scared-looking 
moon that was watching us. He tossed 
it up in a shower and I saw. Mere de Dieu! 
I saw! He said that the shadows of every- 
thing that had passed that way had fallen 
upon the sand and could be seen again 
when he flung the sand up against the big 
moon. He was right. I am dying, De 
Trolle, and I would not let my last words be 
false. I would not. There, as he tossed 
up handful after handful of the desert 
sand, I saw shadow pictures of those that 
had passed that way through the cen- 
turies! 

“Do you think Iam mad? Non, you do 
not! I am sane! I am as sane as you or 
this good nun who has been kind to 
me. My brain is clearer today than it 
has been for months and months, and I am 
telling you the truth. 

“North and south across that desert 
they passed, and I saw them. I saw them, 
De Trolle! Swordsmen and spearsmen, 
raders and archers! Caravans of endless 
length. I saw them go by, saw them go by 
as I crouched on the sand and watched with 
fear in my eyes! I saw black-shawled men 
that I think must have been the shawled 
butchers of Feerish of the Bloody Face. 
I saw them! They rode at a gallop, their 
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swords held high. Wow! what a sight it 
was! I saw a brigade on swift-running 
Bisharin camels, a brigade that must have 
passed that way three thousand years be- 
fore. Never have I seen such camels as 
those lean-flanked Bisharins. 

“Have you ever seen a moving shadow 
upon a white blind? Well, that procession 
was something like that. There was an 
endless procession of camels, traders, fight- 
ing men, slaves, pilgrims, everything. That 
wizard knew that he was prolonging his 
life by throwing up those pictures before 
my eyes and he worked magic as he had 
never worked it before. He had felt the 
grip of my fingers on his wind-pipe and he 
clawed at the sand and tossed it up so that 
it fell in an endless shower between me and 
the big moon, an endless shower which, 
in falling, showed me the pictures of the 
past and chilled my blood as I watched. 

“Are you listening, De Trolle? He flung 
up those pictures for five minutes, ten, 
fifteen, and I watched like a crazy man. I 
saw sights that took my breath, sights that 
made me crouch in fear! Magic? What 
kind of magic? Tell me, De Trolle? Tell 
me what kind of magic he possessed to 
throw up before me a shadow picture of 
spearsmen with the great big-shanked 
spears of a long-dead past. There were 
Syrian bow-men, long lean swarthy brutes, 
and tall brown men armed with Damascus 
blades that would take a giant to handle. 
What kind of magic did he possess to make 
me see all these things? What kind of 
magic, De Trolle?” 

The fingers of Pierre Lepre reached out 
and gripped the shoulder of the consul. 
The white-faced nun lowered her head as if 
she was afraid that she would miss a word 
of the strange story. There was a tensity 
in the voice of the speaker that made his 
two listeners feel certain that the climax 
was close. 

“It was then that I saw the great won- 
der,” continued the sick man, speaking in 
a whisper that was so low that the nun’s 
face was close to his as he spoke. “Jt was 
then—it was then that T saw God!” 

The white-faced sister gave a little cry 
of fear and put her two hands together. De 
Trolle, leaning forward, forgot the pain 
which the iron fingers of Lepre caused him 
as they clutched his shoulder. 

“In my little room at Dijon when I was 
a boy,” whispered the sick man, ‘“‘there was 
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a picture, a little picture that hung above 
my cot. It was a picture of a woman and 
a child riding upon a donkey with a man 
walking by their side. It hung above my 
cot from the days of early childhood. It 
was the first picture that I ever remember 
seeing. I would look at it each night as I 
said my prayers before going to bed, and 
I would look at it each morning when I 
said the ‘Our Father’ on awakening. I 
remember on the night when I packed my 
little bundle and ran away to become a 
drummer boy, that picture held me for a 
moment before I jumped out of the window 
into the rose garden at the back of the 
house. That picture was called the ‘Flight 
into Egypt.’ ”’ 

De Trolle moistened his lips and gave a 
low gasp of wonder. The face of the nun 
was whiter than her spotless linen habit. 

Pierre Lepre continued. “They came 
before my eyes like a fleeting shadow” he 
whispered. “Out of the north they came, 
the woman and the child upon the donkey, 
the man hurrying by their side. They were 
alone, moving southward swiftly, ever so 
swiftly. I gave a cry of astonishment as 
I saw them. I thrust out my head and 
stared, stared like a madman. By the 
bones of great St. Pierre of Avignon who 
is my patron saint, I was stunned by the 
sight! I forgot the wrinkled devil that I 
wanted to kill. I let go of his throat and 
thrust my hands out to those three and 


cried out as they passed hurriedly. I cried 
out to them. I screamed at them! I got 


upon my feet and staggered after them 
like a drunken man as they fled southward. 

“They had their backs turned te me, 
their backs, mind you! In the little pic- 
ture over my cot at Dijon, the face of the 
child looked down on me, and there—there 
out on that desert, I, Pierre the Devil, who 
had not thought of that picture for a score 
of years, wanted to see the face of that 
child turned to me as I had seen it in the 
dream days of childhood. Do you under- 
stand me, De Trolle? Do you understand 
what I mean? I wanted to look at his face, 
to look at the face that I had watched as I 
whispered my childish prayers beside the 
little cot in my mother’s home. I forgot 
that wrinkled wretch I had sworn to kill. 
I forgot her who lay dead. I forgot every- 
thing. I was lifted out of myself and I ran 
like a madman across the desert after a 
shadow, De Trolle. I ran after a shadow 
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that had overwhelmed me with a million 
memories of childhood, memories that made 
me see that I was filthy and unclean in the 
sight of God!” 

The startled nun put her arms around the 
shoulders of the dying man. The story 
had told upon the strength of Pierre Lepre. 
For full three minutes he remained gasping, 
unable to proceed, then once again he took 
up his wonder tale. 

“T ran on and on” he gasped. 
sued them over the white sands. 
out to them. I screamed out to them as 
they fled. They would not stop! They 
fled from me! They fled from me, Pierre 
Lepre, because—because I was a devil 
who had robbed and plundered and—and 
killed. I had killed the légionnaire who 
jeered at me at Naama and I had killed 
Galische and others! My hands—these 
hands—have killed, and—and those three 
would not look. Do you hear me? They 
would not look, although—although in the 
little picture above my cot at Dijon He— 
He was always looking down upon me!” 

Pierre the Devil fell back exhausted upon 
the bed. He had screamed out the last 
words of his story as if he wished every 
person in that silent hospital to hear what 
he had to say. The consul was on his feet 
now. The soft-voiced nun had her cool 
fingers upon the heated brow of the ex- 
légionnaire. She was whispering to him, 
and Lepre, with his eyes upon her, listened. 

“What did you say?” he breathed. 

“He never runs away from anyone who 
seeks Him” murmured the nun. “He never 
turns His head from those who are sorry 
for their sins.” 

“But He turned His head from me!” 
gasped the’ dying man. “He turned His 
face from me! I followed for hours. For 
hours, I tell you! I ran on and on till I fell 
exhausted. I fell exhausted and I lay there 
for three days before they found me and 
brought me here, but He—He turned His 
head away from me because—because I 
had the blood of Galische and a dozen 
others upon my hands!” 

“But He never turns His head away from 
those who are sorry” repeated the sister 


“T pur- 
I screamed 





softly. 
“IT am sorry’ whispered Pierre Lepre. 
“But it is too late.” The faint tones 


strengthened with agony. 
The nun made a sudden gesture to De 
Trolle and stole from the room. Pierre 
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To the Moon in France: 


the Devil lay breathing painfully in the 
silence. Then the door opened and the 
nun slipped in. She carried a small framed 
print of the ‘Flight into Egypt.” 

Death was close to Pierre Lepre. De 
Trolle, bending over him, saw that the 
flashing insolence had left the black eyes. 
The nostrils of the nose looked pinched. 

As the nun came to the bedside, Pierre 
Lepre spoke. 

“T am sorry” he said again. 

“Then He will turn to you” murmured 
the sister. ‘He will turn to you with for- 
giveness in His eyes.” 

“Tt is too late’ gasped Pierre the Devil. 

“No!” cried the little nun with fervor. 
“He will turn His face to all who are sorry. 
He did not turn His face from you. Ah no, 
you are mistaken. You are His child now 
just the same as when you slept in your 
little cot at Dijon. He is looking at you 
now. See! He has forgiven you!” 

The nun and the consul bent over Pierre 
Lepre and the nun held the picture before 
his dying eyes. The level sun rays struck 
through the window and made the picture 
luminous. To the two who leaned above 
the little cot it seemed as if the face of the 
adventurer underwent a marvelous change. 
All the fighting deviltry seemed to be 
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gradually swept away by a smile of joy. 

“Say it again’’ murmured the dying man. 

“You are His child” murmured the nun. 
“You are His child now as well as when 
you lived with your good mother at Dijon.” 

The last moments had come to the dying 
man. The lips of the white-faced nun were 
moving softly, ever so softly, and the 
consul’s straining ears caught the prayer 
which she murmured. And he repeated 
that prayer with her. Softly, ever so softly, 
the nun and the consul repeated the prayer 
for the dying. 

The shadows in the corner of the room 
increased. The silence of the desert came 
over the Hospital of The White Nuns, a 
strange silence that throttled the slightest 
noise. But the two watchers repeated the 
prayers and, as they watched the sick man, 
the lips of Pierre Lepre moved softly as if 
there had come to him in the last few mo- 
ments of life a boyhood prayer which he 
had forgotten for years and years. 

The white-faced nun lowered her head 
after many minutes. The lips of Pierre 
Lepre were still. The calm of death was 
upon his face. Gently the nun folded his 
arms upon his broad chest. Her eyes were 
moist as she turned to the consul. 

‘He is with God”’ she said softly. 








TO THE MOON IN FRANCE 


By ANTOINETTE DECOURSEY PATTERSON 


You shine alike upon the sea’s cool breast 

And on those fields, red hot, where legions groan. 
I thought you once a soul, the kindliest; 

Tonight I know you for a grave’s white stone. 
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HAPPINESS 


By LOUISE CULVER 


Happiness, whose way was lost, 


Entered at my vine-closed door, 


Garlands at the window hung, 
Scattered violets on the floor. 
Love and Hope she kissed awake; 

(Now their cries are never still) 
Then she vanished, laughing, 
Down the road behind the hill. 
When you chance to meet her 
Coming back this way, 
Bid her hurry past at night 
If she cannot stay. 


Grant the night be luminous, 
Thickly starred the quiet sky. 

I would see her glimmering dress 
As she gaily dances by; 

Glimpse her lovely laughing face; 
Hear the glad lilt of her song; 

To remember and remember 
When the days are long. 
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THE WAYS TO PEACE 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 
Chancellor of Stanford University and Chief Director of World Peace Foundation 








T is ours to witness, half as spectators, 

half as participants, the most abomi- 

nable game ever played in human his- 
tory. It is a crime too gigantic to be laid 
on the shoulders of any one man or any one 
mob. Its plain lesson is that military effi- 
ciency, the perfection of barbarism, cannot 
live side by side with intellectual efficiency, 
which is the perfection of civilization. It is 
easy to see now that the armed peace, being 
in fact concealed war, could end only in 
open conflict. It is also easy to see that the 
philosophy which regards war as a right- 
eous thing, the necessary and salutary 
exercise of nations, the divine adjustment 
for the st:vival of the fittest and the big- 
gest, can never be satisfied without giving 
its theories a trial. The idea of domination 
of righteousness, of religion, of culture by 
force of arms has formed from time to time 
the dark cloud overshadowing civilization, 
and each time it has burst in universal 
disaster. 


WAR THAT NO ONE WANTED 


It has been plain enough that no people 
in Europe wanted war. The common peo- 
ple are not yearning for dominion of any 
kind, and only “‘the sword forced into their 
hands” would lead any of them to fight. 
Not even in the mangled and feverish Bal- 
kans would they willingly take up arms for 
land or glory or even for the stronger mo- 
tive of revenge. 

The war began with little visible cause. 
The tinder of Europe was piled high for 
burning and it had to burn. There was no 
hatred, no bitterness, no popular passion. 
It was a war hated on every side. But its 
progress has been bitterness and hate in- 
carnate. It has become a life-and-death 
struggle. It is a fight to exhaustion on the 





part of nations already debilitated by war 
exactions. 

It is quite true as Norman Angell has 
shown, that in these days no nation can 
gain anything by war. Moreover.war is a 
most futile instrument if directed to any 
specific ends. No one can foresee the final 
results of any war, except that its evils are 
enduring to the third and fourth genera- 
tion. But we sometimes forget that there 
are individuals in every nation who gain 
by war. Armament makers, contractors, 
sabre rattlers and the nobility find in inter- 
national war their chief bulwark against 
the rising democracy at home. 


A PATRIOTIC TRUST 


Absolutism and aristocracy necessarily 
run together. The Junker motto: 

“Wir wollen den Kaiser absolut 

So lange er unseren Willen thut,” 
gives the keynote of the “House of Lords” 
in every nation. 

Of aristocracy the military is the strong 
right arm, the State Church is the left. 
But the heart of the whole combination 
lies in the war trader. The most powerful 
corporations in the whole world, joined to 
all other exploitation combines, by inter- 
locking directorates are the great gun 
builders, ‘‘the patriots of the armor-plate.” 

The armament combinations of Europe 
have everywhere their agents, ambassadors 
and spies, their subsidized journals, war 
scares and war warnings—and their fiery 
orators, their army leagues and navy 
leagues, their minor clubs and organiza- 
tions. No one interested in lasting peace 
can afford to underrate the force of this 
agency of the war system. Nor will lasting 
peace be established until the financial profit 
in war is cut out from the calculations of 
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individuals as well as from that of nations. 

The war Trade System of Europe is the 
more efficient and more dangerous, because 
alone among the great international trusts 
it has a privileged character as the exponent 
of the highest patriotism, of the great funda- 
mental duty of ‘“‘National Defense.”’ 

The methods of organization of the syn- 
dicates for war, and of their influence on 
national expenditures, have been lately set 
forth in detail in two remarkable papers, the 
one by George Herbert Perris of London, 
entitled “The War Traders,” the other by 
Francis Delaisi of Paris, entitled “Les 
Patriotisme des Plaques Blindées’’ (the 
Patriotism of Armor Plates). 

Mr. Perris tells of the affairs of the great 
British companies—The Armstrong-Whit- 
worth Corporation, the Vickers, the John 
Brown, the Cammell-Laird and the Coven- 
try Arms Company, with their allies, ten- 
tacles and satellites feeding the patriotism, 
under many flags, of nearly half the globe. 
Delaisi’s memoir tells of the Krupps and 
other concerns in Germany, and of the 
Schneiders and similar armament trusts 
in France. 

STRATEGIC DIVIDENDS 

The capital invested in all the British 
firms amounts to about $250,000,000, the 
dividends ranging each year from 7% per 
cent to 15 per cent of the capital stock. In 
this industry, ten per cent is a satisfactory 
return, counting stockholders, ‘employees, 
soldiers and pensioners. Mr. Perris claims 
that “it is probable that 1,500,000 adult 
able-bodied men, one in six of the occupied 
adult males in the United Kingdom, shares 
to some extent in the 73,000,000 pounds 
($365,000,000) a year which ‘National De- 
fense’ now costs us.” Besides the minor 
outgoes which form a sort of bribe money 
to the general public, the distribution of 
dividends affects a smaller but most in- 
fluential class. In the share lists of the 
Armstrong-Whitworth company, Mr. Perris 
finds the names of sixty noblemen or noble 
families, fifteen baronets, twenty knights, 
eight members of parliament, twenty of- 
ficers of army or navy, and eight journalists. 
Share-holding in the war syndicates and 
membership in the naval league go together. 
But rich and poor are alike affected by the 
large returns. ‘‘Militarism is strong in 
England because Lazarus gets some poor 
pickings from the feast of Dives.” 


These great companies especially pro- 
mote the patriotism of Great Britain, but 
they are controlled by no narrow nativism. 
Under other flags the same people develop 
the same noble sentiments. These British 
corporations, individually or coéperating, 
maintain three ship building companies in 
Canada: hence the recent movement for a 
Canadian navy, to be built in Canadian 
yards. They have five tentacles or sub- 
sidiary companies in Italy (Pozzuoli, An- 
saldo, Odero, Terni, and Orlando), one in 
Spain (Ferrol), one in Portugal, and one in 
Japan. ‘Time was when Englishmen bled 
for Portugal; now our old-time ally must 
bleed for us.” The bribery scandals of the 
Krupps and Vickers caused the downfall of 
the recent Yamamoto ministry in Japan. 
The relations of these British trusts with 
similar groups in other countries are most 
close and friendly. In the ‘Harvey 
United Steel Company” (wound up in 
1911), we find them in international com- 
bination with the Bethlehem Steel Plant in 
Pennsylvania, the Creusot (Schneider) com- 
pany in France, and the Essen and Dillingen 
concerns in Germany, with a similar inter- 
national combination of supporting banks. 
“In forty years,” observes Perris, “all the 
Peace Societies have not succeeded in 
effecting such a Franco-German reconcilia- 
tion as this. In the share list (of this com- 
pany) Mr. Newbold found the names of one 
British general and two major-generals, and 
behind these were the shadowy figures of a 
vast host of princes, peers, ministers of the 
Crown, soldiers, sailors and clerics. A veri- 
table Brotherhood in Arms! I cannot be- 
lieve that the Harvey United Steel Com- 
pany is really dead. Somewhere it surely 
has had a glorious resurrection! Under 
some metamorphosis it lives and works to 
prove the pettiness of national prejudice 
and the ease of forgetting such sores as 
Alsace-Lorraine, when men have learned 
the golden wisdom of good-business.” 


““SCRAPPING”’ IN TIMES OF PEACE 


A needed accessory of such good business 
is a series of commercial agents, ‘‘the’strong 
silent men,” who frequent every court of 
Europe. Incidental to their work of making 
sales, is to create a market. This is done by 
means of the recurrent war scares. A third 
element of importance is the reiteration of 
the constant fact that only the latest in- 
ventions can serve in war, and that all 
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former purchases should be “‘scrapped’’ as 
rapidly as possible. Were it not for the 
scrapping process the world’s market for 
implements of destruction would be speedily 
glutted. The machinery of war has reached 
such marvelous perfection and such an 
acme of cost that the work of a day may 
bankrupt a whole nation. The issue of a 
campaign may be decided by the control 
of a single murderous invention. Thus 
science has been called into the service of 
war to a degree that inspires the hope that, 
by carrying its risks to madness, it makes 
war virtually impossible. But meanwhile 
the expense goes on. 

And under such influences half the people 
of England, let us say—professors, business 
men, manufacturers, workingmen, heads of 
colleges and the dignitaries of the church, 
with nine-tenths of the army and navy—are 
agents, conscious or unconscious, of the 
British armament trust. The greater the 
stock of weapons, the newer and more varied 
the instruments of physical defense, the 
more pitiful and more persistent are the 
fears of invasion. 


MAILED-FIST CO., INC. 


The triumph of the war trade in Germany 
has been even more rapid and complete 
than in Gr-at Britain. By the system of 
interlocking directorates, the house of 
Krupp is in alliance with all centers of Ger- 
man finance; the army, the aristocracy, the 
ministry, the armament syndicates, are all 
bound together in that mailed-fist co6pera- 
tion in which the power of Germany seems 
to lie. The King of Prussia himself inher- 
ited from his august grandfather stock in 
the Krupp concern to the amount of five 
million of thalers, an investment now esti- 
mated at about $25,000,000. 

The House of Krupp by various means 
has placed itself at the summit of German 
war patriotism, and it has made most 
thrifty use of its opportunities. It employs 
250,000 persons, 60,000 of these on salary; 
5,000 engineers. It maintains, according to 
Delaisi, a great hotel, the Essenerhof, 
“Auberge de la Mort,’’ in which are en- 
tertained most royally all emissaries of all 
nations who come as purchasing agents of 
tools of death. Its specialty is “National 
Defense,” and ‘Defense not Defiance’’ is 
said to be the “‘international code signal of 
the armor-plate pirates and patriots.”’ 

In France ‘‘armor-plate patriotism’’ is 
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sustained by the same methods, and in part 
by the same money. The leading industries 
bear the names of Creusot, Homicourt, and 
Chatillon-Commentry. A special feature 
of the French system, not unknown to the 
others, is its free use of representatives of 
the army and navy. Some twenty admirals 
and generals have left the public service for 
the better paid work of selling guns and 
ships. This transfer of allegiance is said to 
be “perfectly legal,” but it is also dangerous 
to the morale of the public service. And it 
is to these men that we owed the beginning 
of the militant revival of French war pa- 
triotism, which had lain dormant from the 
time of the “Affaire Dreyfus,” to that of the 
“Affaire Agadir.”” The activities of the 
Pangermanists have stimulated the rest. 

Behind the war traders stand their allies, 
the finance houses who lend money for the 
war system. These are not bankers, rather 
pawnbrokers, dealing in the credit of na- 
tions for a certain per cent, according to the 
straits in which the borrower finds himself. 
The banking system of London avoids this 
class of risks. Paris is now the center of 
the system, and it is usually stipulated with 
every foreign war loan that the materials 
it covers should be bought in Paris. In 
earlier times, before the great nations had 
borrowed to the limit, the heads of these 
finance houses as “Masters of Europe” 
exerted great personal influence, permitting 
or forbidding wars. Of recent years this 
personal power has greatly dwindled, as 
joint stock companies of greater capital 
and more or less impersonal management 
have largely taken their place. The present 
influence of the money-lenders is against 
war, but in favor of the war system. Minor 
wars it permits or even encourages, but 
these have their risks. The second Balkan 
war, unforeseen and undesired, is said to 
have entailed a loss of some $30,000,000 
to the Paris backers of Bulgaria. The pres- 
ent war, “The Third Balkan War,” lay out- 
side their wishes if not of their calculations. 


POISONOUS GROWTH IN THE TROPICS 


Interlocking with the finance houses are 
the great exploiting corporations of the 
world, operating mostly in the backward 
nations of the tropics. These ‘‘interests” 
are often all-powerful in foreign affairs. 
They are frequently able to control the 
operations of the foreign offices to such a 
degree that the foreign policy of a great 
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nation is often but the expression of their 
will. The desire for colonial expansion, the 
“mirage of the map,” is a reflection of these 
interests, and most “imperial wars’ have 
been undertaken for their benefit. Abun- 
dant illustrations may be had from the 
recent history of each of the leading nations. 
Civil wars in the tropics, as a rule, have 
their origin in conflicting interests of people 
remote from the field of battle. 


IS THERE ANY HOPE? 


In all this where is our hope for peace? It 
lies in the inherent decency of human na- 
ture. It lies in the fact that war has had its 
way as never before in human history and 
that war is tenfold more abhorrent on that 
account. It lies in the fact that even in the 
ruin of civilization, evil has gone down with 
the good, and some of good may be saved 
from the worst wreckage. It lies in the fact 
that whatever the power of Krupps or 
Schneiders, or war trader or war-maker, the 
cause we serve is longer lived than they. 
It lies in the downfall of the wicked belief 
that preparation for war can ever bring 
peace. It may bring victory. This it were 
futiletodeny. But the greatest victory may 
be more damaging than any form of real 
peace. In a great war both sides are van- 
quished at the end, exhausted in money, in 
energy, in virtue, in intellectual power. 
Worst of all is the eugenic exhaustion, the 
fathers of the next generation are a weaker 
type of man and always in nature “Like 
the seed is the harvest.” 


“UNTO THE THIRD GENERATION” 


My last walk in the streets of London 
gave a most pitiful forecast of the future. 
Of the youths of war age scarcely a well 
built man was left. And the fathers ofthe 
men who ought to be in the next generation 
of Europe lie piled in the trenches. from 
Konigsberg to Lunéville, men who died for 
they knew not what, victims of the brutal 
militarism and stupid diplomacy which 
still rules in Europe. 

In Zangwill’s words— 

“ “To safeguard Peace, we must pre- 
pare for War!’ 

“T know that maxim: It was forged 
in Hell.” 


Seward once said that the union of the 
States could not endure “‘half-slave, half- 
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free.”” The civilization of Europe, the al- 
most united states of Europe, could not 
endure ‘“‘half-slave, half-free,’’ half self- 
governing, half under the absolute rule of 
hereditary monarchs. 


THE MIGHTY DUTY OF AMERICA 


We can as yet do nothing direct toward 
the bringing in of peace. We must wait for 
some change in affairs, which will give room 
to mediation. We must then mobilize our 
forces behind the President. Premature 
efforts, schemes and resolutions can only 
embarrass his even-handed purpose. ‘The 
final settlement of the war,”’ said a London 
publicist lately, “is the mighty duty of 
America: it is the greatest opportunity ever 
to be had in history.”’” And while it is our 
duty and our privilege to look facts fairly 
in the face, it is also our duty and our priv- 
ilege to refrain from needless partisanship. 
If the people of Europe have made the mis- 
take of piling too high their munitions of 
destruction and leaving them for a few 
diplomats and soldiers “to play with as 
boys play with fireworks,” they are all suf- 
fering for their negligence, and all suffering 
together. 


DEMOCRACY AND DESTINY 


It is for us to realize the inherent and per- 
manent strength of the government our 
fathers gave us, and for us to resolve that 
our freedom shall never give way to the 
rule of the sword. 

Our democracy is in perpetual revolt 
against absolutism in all its forms, the 
paternalism of a kindly emperor or the 
domination of interlocking financial direc- 
torates. 

The future of civilization is the future of 
democracy. For other forms of government 
civilization has no place and democracy 
can succeed only as its individual units are 
enlightened and devoted. 

The ideal of democracy is the society in 
which government stands only for justice. 
The democratic state does not concern it- 
self with right worship or wrong worship or 
any worship at all, with right thinking or 
wrong thinking, except as abuse of liberty 
may infringe on the freedom of others. Our 
Republic is not pious or benevolent, or kind 
or generous, because these personal virtues 
cannot be exercised by officialism. The 
paternalism of the state is the foundation 
of tyranny. Privilege to the poor means 
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privilege to the rich: privilege to the rich 
grants privilege to the poor—but always 
the longest arm seizes the most privilege. 

The war system of Europe must go, in 
Great Britain and Russia as well as Ger- 
many. It must give way to some form of a 
Congress of peoples to replace the dis- 
credited concert of powers. 

Sooner or later it must be agreed that no 
people should be unwillingly transferred 
from one allegiance to another, or retained 
in tutelage as inferior, if already transferred. 
If one hundredth part of the intelligence 
shown in building up the North Deutscher 
Lloyd shipping company had been given to 
the administration of Alsace-Lorraine, the 
people of that region would be the most 
devoted of Germans. As it is, that unfor- 
tunate province has been for forty years 
“The nightmare of Europe.” 

The right of small nations must be safe- 
guarded. The greatness of a nation does 
not depend on its bigness. Scandinavia, 
Switzerland and the Netherlands have con- 
tributed as much to European culture, in 
proportion to their population, as England 
or Germany. 


THE EXAMPLE OF BELGIUM 


There should be obstacles of every rea- 
sonable sort placed in the way of declara- 
tions of war. No one or no dozen men 
should have that responsibility, nor should 
the use of the ultimatum be tolerated in 
this connection. The open sanction of 
some Congress or Parliament is the least 
that can be asked. No war would be fought 
in these days if mobilization and attack 
could be delayed. To this end the recent 
‘cooling off treaties” of our State Depart- 
ment providing for impartial investigation 
of questions at issue should be of great value. 
The objection that nations bent on war will 
disregard treaties is most puerile. Most 
nations will not do so. No nation will ever 
admit that it will do so. The recent expe- 
riences in Europe will not be soon repeated. 
The seizure of Belgium has lost the sym- 
pathy of the whole civilized world, a matter 
of greater weight than the exigencies of 
any campaign. 

One of the greatest causes of conflict be- 
tween nations lies in the attitude of a nation 
toward its adventurers in foreign lands. 
In the days of Lord Palmerston, every 
British exploiter had the army and navy 
behind him. This condition must be 
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changed. At the most, only legitimate 
business open to the eyes of the world can 
demand such protection. 

The idea of a “nation in arms” through 
universal conscription must sooner or later 
pass away. A “nation in arms” is a menace 
to itself and its neighbors. It is for the in- 
terest of all that war talk should abate, and 
a conscript nation finds little else for dis- 
cussion. 

The reduction of armament and the 
abatement of armed peace must come in 
some fashion. It is proposed to abolish all 
private manufacture of arms, the nations 
taking over all plants by which nations are 
armed. Further, all sale of arms from one 
nation to another as well as all war loans 
should be likewise made impossible. 

A large factor in war as now carried on is 
the attack by the nation on individuals of 
other nations. This, in its essence, is high- 
way robbery. It is quite in harmony with 
the spirit of war, if we admit that “war is 
hell,’’ but it has no other justification. The 
seizure of merchant ships, of passenger 
ships, of the contents of banks, the levying 
of tribute on captured towns, all these are 
matters of little military value, never win- 
ning a single campaign. On the other hand, 
they add immensely to the bitterness of war 
and to the distress which falls on innocent 
non-combatants. Before this war there was 
a strong movement toward guaranteeing 
immunity of private property at sea. It is 
to be hoped that at the next Hague Confer- 
ence, America may work again toward such 
immunity and that this time her represen- 
tatives may have the support which failed 
them in 1909, of the representatives of 
Great Britain. There was a strong move- 
ment in progress in London, when the war 
broke out. 

We may hope that an agreement (which 
might have been reached in 1909, except 
for the opposition of our own naval repre- 
sentative) will prohibit the dropping of 
bombs in cities. Against the ‘Barbarizing 
of the Air,’ the Baroness von Suttner has 
uttered a fine protest and the events in 
Antwerp and Paris have not made this par- 
ticular abomination of war any more ac- 
ceptable in fact than it was in theory. 


IS ARBITRATION FEASIBLE? 


Out of the welter of blood will rise the 
demand for the restoration and extension 
of the Hague conferences and tribunals. 
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The Hague Conference due in rg15 and post- 
poned by the combined influence of the 
war traders and sabre rattlers, will meet 
at last, and its decisions will command in- 
creased respect. 

The honest nation will not refuse the test 
of arbitration. If the road to war is made 
more difficult arbitration will find its place. 
Only a reckless military clique has ever 
rushed a nation into war. Great Britain, 
France, the United States, Italy, Russia, 
have each had this distressing experience 
and within reasonable limits, the burned 
nation dreads the fire. Before the present 
war is over the clang of arms may be sub- 
merged in the wail of helpless refugees. 


The main work for peace consists in edu- 
cation. To know the truth is the essential 
factor in putting it into action. It is a long, 
slow process, the casting out of devils from 
politics, and especially from world politics, 
the form of corruption which yields most 
money with the least publicity. Whether 
this is the last great war or whether we shall 
have another or another, some one will be 
the last, and some day unreasoning anger 
will vanish from the councils of the world. 

Meanwhile, it is the voice of the wisdom 
of experience, the expression of the best 
“political economy” which falls from the 
bells of this Christmastide—the call to 
Peace on Earth, Good Will toward Men. 











REKINDLED 


By ELINOR V. COGSWELL 


Heart o’ the Flames! 
Have pity on my grief and do not die, 


For thou didst watch us—once 





together weave 


Of hope and fancy, sparks and flame, our dreams, 





Kneeling upon the hearthstone, Love and I. 
They died, our dreams, as dies the flame out-blown; 
Shadow and ache and cold are all they leave. 
I watched them fade as fades the fire’s last gleams; 
Tonight I kneel upon my hearth—alone. 
But yet—I build my little fire each night 


And see our dreams rekindled in thy light— 
Heart o’ the Flames! 
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PACIFIC COAST to the FRONT 


How California, Oregon and Washington May March in the American 
Foreign Trade Invasion Which Has Been Precipitated by the War 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


by a man in a foot-race is said to 

have been done by a sprinter down 
in South America. Athletic sports had been 
popular in Chile for a number of years pre- 
vious to the Valparaiso earthquake of 1906, 
and it chanced that on the day of the great 
terremoto a field-day was being held in the 
picturesque suburb of Vina del Mar. The 
first shock of the heaviest earthquake the 
Western Hemisphere has experienced in 
modern times came almost at the same 
moment the starter’s pistol cracked for the 
finals of the ‘‘hundred,” and an instant later 
a great billow of the heaving bosom of the 
earth rolled across the athletic field. The 
grandstand went down like a house of 
cards, and three of the four runners were 
sent sprawhng on their faces. The sur- 
vivor, a lithe Chileno who had already 
been clocked for ten seconds flat in the pre- 
liminary heat, kept his feet and dashed 
away for what is claimed to have been a 
faster “century” than was ever run before. 
This was the way the thing was explained 
to me a fortnight later by an Englishman 
who had been at some trouble to investi- 
gate the remarkable occurrence: 

“The runner,” he said, “was already in 
his stride when the shock came, and the 
intensity of his exertion was such that he 
failed fully to realize what had happened. 
Keeping his balance by a miracle, he abated 
no whit of his effort, and ran (in reality he 
was half-carried, like a surf canoe), with the 
impulse of the speeding earth-wave under 
and behind him, all the way to the tape.” 


. speediest 1oo-yards ever made 


The situation of the United States at 
this moment in the matter of foreign trade 
is very much like that of the young Chilean 
runner. With our manufacturers reaching 
a point where they were ready to turn out 
goods for export on a large scale, after the 
manner of England and Germany, and 


with the Panama Canal opening to shorten 
the distances to half the markets of the world, 
we were just swinging into a foreign trade 
stride that would have brought us neck- 
and-neck with the leaders at the tape in 
any case, when along comes the earthquake 
of the European war, our rivals are thrown 
sprawling to the ground, and it becomes 
simply a matter of keeping our balance and 
riding the crest of the wave to register the 
quickest and greatest advance any nation 
has ever made in extending its over-seas 
commerce. 

At no other time in its history has the 
United States been in as good a position to 
respond promptly to such an emergency 
call as is now sounding from nearly all of 
the world’s markets as at the present 
moment. Our commercial potentialities 
are one hundred per cent greater today than 
ten years ago; twenty-five per cent greater 
than before the Panama Canal was opened. 
We have been handicapped for years by a 
lack of American banking institutions 
abroad, especially in South America, a 
difficulty which has been or is being reme- 
died in all of the great ports and capitals 
of the world. All but the largest of our 
manufacturers, and even many of these, 
have had to sell abroad through foreign 
houses—mostly British and German—and 
have paid the penalty by having their goods 
handled as side lines and more or less 
openly discriminated against. American 
branches and houses confining themselves 
exclusively to American goods have multi- 
plied very rapidly in the last few years, and 
will continue to do so until our exporters 
are freed from the almost prohibitive handi- 
cap of marketing through lukewarm or 
covertly hostile foreign concerns. 

It has been urged, and with reason, that 
American exporters-had small inside knowl- 
edge of foreign markets and that, as a con- 
sequence, there was much “lost effort” in 
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their foreign trade. For five years the 
United States Government has been cover- 
ing the markets of the world with special 
investigators, and any American manufac- 
turer may now go direct to the Department 
of Commerce and get expert advice at all 
stages of his trade campaign. Great im- 
provement has also taken place in our Con- 
sular Service. This organization, which 
was worse than useless under the old plan 
of paying political debts by appointments 
to it, has, under the new “merit” régime 
which allows a young man to enter at one 
of the lower grades and work up irrespective 
of his “pull” at Washington, become the 
most efficient body of its kind in the world. 

Lack of American ships has been one of 
our greatest foreign trade handicaps in the 
past, and at this moment it is the one most 
important difficulty to be overcome. But 
ships we are getting—by buying and build- 
ing—and ships we will continue to get in- 
definitely; for the value of a merchant 
marine to the country at large has been so 
conclusively demonstrated in the present 
emergency that the short-sighted anti-sub- 
sidists of the interior states will have been 
convinced of their short-sightedness and 
converted for good to the support of a 
broader national policy. 

Physically as well as psychologically—in 
the availability of raw products, and in the 
ability to elaborate these in conformity 
with foreign demands, distribute and collect 
for them—the United States is better pre- 
pared for the great work in-hand than at 
any time since it began to figure in over- 
seas trade. Except in the matter of ships, 
our answer to the call of the world’s markets 
might be in the words of the Canadian 
Parliament’s response to the call of the 
British Empire for aid in the war: ‘Ready, 
aye, ready!” 

Stated in the very broadest terms, the 
task which confronts the United States as a 
consequence of the European war is, first, 
to endeavor to supply the home market, from 
within, with those products whose importa- 
tion is partially or wholly suspended as a 
result of hostilities; and, second, to supply 
the markets of Africa, Asia, Australasia and 
Latin-America with the commodities which 
they have hitherto imported from Europe. 
This is the simplest possible statement of a 
problem which is complicated by the sub- 
problems of exchange, transport, credit, the 
ability to turn out the special goods de- 


manded, and numerous other considera- 
tions. In Europe we lose for the time being 
practically all of the trade of Germany, 
Austria and Belgium, and a considerable 
part of that of the other warring powers. 
To offset this we have the opportunity to 
step in and take over a large part of the 
foreign trade of Germany and Austria, as 
well as a lesser but still substantial portion 
of that of Great Britain, Belgium, France 
and Russia; also some of that of other 
European countries whose industrial ener- 
gies have been slackened sympathetically 
or through mobilization. 

In dollars and cents, it may be that our 
increased sales in the rest of the world will 
not exceed our decrease of sales to Europe. 
There will, however, be this important 
point in our favor: that whereas our sales 
to Europe will be resumed in greater volume 
than ever after the war, there is every rea- 
son to believe that we shall be able still to 
continue selling in many of the new markets 
we have opened up in other countries; that 
the European countries will never regain 
entirely the commercial territory which 
they, perforce, have had to allow us to 
occupy unopposed while they were locked 
in death-grips at home. It would seem in- 
evitable, therefore, that the ultimate, to 
say nothing of the immediate, foreign trade 
balance will incline overwhelmingly in our 
favor as a result of the war. 

This brief summing up of the commercial 
problems, with their concomitant oppor- 
tunities, which confront the United States 
as a consequence of being the one powerful 
and wealthy neutral during the present 
world’s struggle, will suffice for the pur- 
poses of this article, the principal aim of 
which is ‘to discuss the effects of the war 
upon the industrial present and future of 
our Pacific Coast rather than of the country 
at large. As the Coast’s foreign trade ad- 
vance—and especially that in manufac- 
ture;—must be made in coéperation with 
the trade forces of the rest of the country 
(for industrial battles employ all of the 
basic strategy of those fought with guns 
and sabres), this outline of the salient fea- 
tures of the general campaign will serve to 
make clearer the objects which the Pacific 
Coast “Division” must hold in view in 
order to win its share of the victory and 
earn the rewards thereof. 

The benefits which will accrue to America 
from the war may be divided into two 
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The “Christ of the Andes.” erected a decade ago at the summit of the historic Uspallata Pass, in 

commemoration of the settlement by arbitration of a boundary dispute which had brought Argentina 

and Chile to the verge of war. In the light of the European conflict, this is strikingly significant of 
the progressiveness of these South American republics 














general classes: those to the raisers of food- 
stuffs and those to manufacturers. The 
producers of foodstuffs began to take their 
profits the moment that the war became 
general, and will continue to do so all the 
while that it lasts, and for at least one year 
thereafter. American farmers are espe- 
cially fortunate in that the crops of all staples 
produced in the United States this year 
average from 15 to 25 per cent above nor- 
mal, while those of Europe, India, Australia 
and the Rio Plate are from to to 20 per cent 
below normal. Benefits to manufacturers 
may themselves be subdivided into two 
classes: those to be realized immediately or 
in the near future by such factories as have 
on hand, or are able to turn out rapidly, 
goods similar to those Great Britain, France 
and Germany have been selling abroad, but 
which they no longer export on account of 
the war; and those to be realized later by 
factories—now in existence or to be built— 
able to take advantage of the new markets 
American goods have won in foreign coun- 
tries. Pacific Coast farmers stand at the 
very head of those who will benefit as pro- 





ducers of foodstuffs, and Pacific Coast man- 
ufacturers, while falling in the general class 
with those who will benefit ultimately 
rather than immediately, are highly for- 
tunate in that the present impulse will allow 
them to develop an active foreign trade 
years before it would otherwise have been 
possible. Let us look first at the strength of 
the agricultural position of the Pacific Coast. 

In the first place, it may be stated, ex 
cathedra, that the Pacific Coast, now that 
the Panama Canal is open to commerce, 
stands to gain during the coming year—no 
matter whether the war end within a couple 
of months or continues indefinitely—incom- 
parably more than any other region of the 
United States, or even of the whole world. 
(Those great granaries of the Southern 
Hemisphere, Argentina and Australia, will 
benefit less than would ordinarily have been 
the case on account of the shortness of their 
principal crops.) The advantage of the 
Pacific Coast states lies in the fact that they 
occupy the only extensive seaboard region 
of the United States which produces food- 
stuffs greatly in excess of its own demand. 
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New England and other North Atlantic 
states are fed from the Middle West, while 
the South is committed overwhelmingly 
to cotton, and, for a time at least, stands 
to lose more than it will gain. Texas 
through its cereals, and Louisiana through 
its sugar, will probably be able to offset 
their cotton losses in part. 

In the Pacific States there are very few 
products of orchard, field or garden whose 
culture will not be the more profitable as 
the result of the war. The greatest and the 
quickest profits will undoubtedly accrue to 
the growers of staple foodstuffs, such as 
cereals, sugar beets and beans, the world’s 
supply of which is shortened and the de- 
mand, therefore, proportionately ncreased 
as a result of the war. 

The things, then, that stand out most 
clearly in the commercial situation Tegard- 
ing foodstuffs are: that the first and surest 
profits are destined to go to our farmers, 
and that the conditions are such that these 
are fully warranted to go ahead and pro- 
duce to the limit of their labor, land and 
capital; that the safest things to produce will 
be staples—cereals, beans, sugar and the 
like; and that the Pacific Coast states, 
being far more completely given over to 
agriculture than any others of the American 
seaboard, are destined to reap the richest 
reward. 

If any one doubts that the Pacific Coast, 
in spite of the fact that it has been buying 
a considerable portion of its manufactures 
from the East, may—nay, must—become 
one of the world’s great manufacturing 
regions and an important factor in foreign 
trade, let him reflect that over one-third 
of the estimated total of 220,000,000 horse- 
power of hydraulic energy that may be 
developed in the United States is credited 
to the streams and rivers of California, 
Oregon and Washington; that two-fifths 
of the annual oil output of the United 
States, and over one-fourth of that of the 
entire world, is produced in California; that 
all of these states have an abundance of 
iron and other basic raw products; that the 
climates of all of them—especially Cali- 
fornia—are more favorable to economic 
production than those of any of the great 
manufacturing regions of the eastern parts 
of the United States or of Europe; that 
skilled labor has conclusively demonstrated 
its willingness to come to the Pacific Coast 
from the East and South and work for the 
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same wage as there; and that the great 
factories of all of these states are being, 
and will be located close to the seaboard, 
where their products may be put aboard 
ships sailing to all parts of the world with- 
out the expense of a long railway haul 
from the interior. 

Granted, then, that the Pacific States 
are destined to figure extensively in Ameri- 
can foreign trade, the question arises as to 
where they can permanently sell their 
goods to the best advantage. Where can 
footholds be secured that will be most 
worth keeping for the future? Where 
shall they land their forces of trade invasion 
that these may most effectually entrench 
against the attacks that will come when 
Europe has a chance to turn to her foreign 
trade again? 

China has incalculable natural re- 
sources of its own, and its raw materials 
are even now beginning to be elaborated 
in modern factories by labor which is paid 
but a fraction of what the Occident can 
afford to allow. California may sell China 
raw cottons indefinitely, but by the time this 
state is in a position to fabricate cotton cloth 
for export, the Chinese mills will be supply- 
ing a large part of the home demand, and 
at prices beyond competition. Oil, of 
course, we shall always sell in the Orient; 
but such manufactures as we may legiti- 
mately hope to build up a permanent trade 
in must lie within the class which may be 
defined as embodying the fullest expression 
of American ingenuity, and being, as such, 
beyond the competition of the rest of the 
world. This would include agricultural, 
mining and electrical machinery, and things 
of the typewriter, cash-register, sewing- 
machine order. We shall doubtless build 
up a large and profitable trade with China, 
but because that country has unlimited 
natural resources and cheap labor of its 
own, and has, therefore, a great manufac- 
turing future of its own ahead, it comes far 
from fulfilling the conditions that would 
make it anything approaching an ideal 
market for Pacific Coast manufactures. 

Africa and Malaysia offer good markets 
in that they are never likely to figure seri- 
ously as manufacturers themselves, but 
through colonial affiliation with the great 
powers of Europe their commercial ex- 
ploitation seem destined to be directed 
largely from that continent. Australia is 
a still more favorable field. Irrevocably 
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ommitted to what is called “The White 
\ustralia” program, by which all black or 
Mongolian races are rigidly excluded, and 
European immigration—except from Eng- 
land—not especially encouraged, labor ap- 
pears likely always to be high, while the 
growth of manufacturing is also militated 
against by a comparative paucity of nat- 
ural resources. Coal is cheap, but there is 
little iron, no oil, and scant opportunity 
for developing electri- 
cal power from water. 
\ustralia’s  future— 
and this applies to 
New Zealand as well 

like its past, seems 
destined to be agricul- 
tural and pastoral 
rather than industrial. 
It should take readily 
to western manufac- 
tures, especially since 
western America will 
shortly feel the need 
of Australian meats, 
the first shipments of 
which have already 
been landed in San 
Francisco and Seattle. 
American goods are 
already well intro- 
duced in Australasia, 
where our electrical, 
mining and _agricul- 
tural machinery has 


long ranked as the 
standard, and the 


building up of a large 
trade with this Coast 
should not be a diffi- 
cult matter, once we 
have the proper goods & Belle of 
at the proper prices. 
Latin-America, 
which may be taken 
to include all of the 
Western Hemisphere south of the United 
States, fulfils all of the conditions laid 
down for an ideal market. None of the 
countries comprising South and Central 
America is likely ever to figure promi- 
nently as a manufacturer itself; they are all 
rich in products constantly in demand in the 
United States, giving them great purchas- 
ing power, and they are all closer to one or 
the other coasts of the United States than 
to any European country. In Latin- 


Bolivia. She 


shoes which cost her ten dollars gold 
Coast manufacturers Can sell shoes like these in 
La Paz for five dollars and pocket a good protit 
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America undoubtedly lies our greatest com- 
mercial field, the point upon which our best 
efforts should be concentrated, both as a 
section and as a nation. 

The following table shows what  per- 
centages of the imports of the various Latin- 
American countries for the year 1912 were 
made up of goods from the United States: 

Mexico... 

Nicaragua. . 


Fie Sten 4 sere oy 54 per cent. 
55 per cent. 
Other Central American 
States. 35 to 75 per cent. 
Venezuela... 


-31 per cent. 


Colombia ....29 per cent. 
CMAs: rica 52 per cent. 
Santo 

Domingo . .59 per cent. 
Hayti.......84 per cent 
Brazil .......11 per cent 


Argentina... 
Uruguay... 


14 per cent. 
» «BZ, percent. 


Chile. a2... 12 per cent, 
Paraguay..... 3 per cent. 
If we take Latin- 


America in its entirety 
we find that the 
United States led all 
other nations in the 
amount of goods sold 
to the various coun- 
tries, the figures for 
the three leaders be- 
ing as follows for the 
year IIT: 


United States 
.$274,000,000 

Great Britain 249,000,000 

Germany... . 161,000,000 


The values of our 
exports to the five 
leading importers of 
American goods were 
as follows: 


American 
Pacitie 


is wearing 


Cuba. . $6 2,000,000 
Argentina. 5 1,000,000 
Mexico. . 49,000,000 
Brazil. 29,000,000 
Chile. 16,000,000 
If we take away the countries of the 


West Indies, Central America and Mexico, 
in the trade of which our proximity and the 
predominance of American investments 
give us a commanding advantage over our 
European competitors, and consider South 














\ frigorijico or meat refrigerating plant on the Rio Plate, in Uruguay. During the last five years practi- 


cally all of the great packing-houses in the Rio 


Plate countries have passed under American control. 


American methods and American machinery are now employed exclusively, with the result that a great 


economy hi 


is been effectec 








American countries alone, in which our 
slight geographical advantage over Europe 
is more than offset by the predominance 
of European over American investments, 
we find that Great Britain was beating us 
by a good margin in all of the most impor- 
tant countries, and that Germany was 
running us neck-and-neck. The fact that 
the $29,000,000 worth of goods we sold 
Brazil in 1911 constituted but eleven per 
cent of that country’s total imports, means 
that $263,000,000 worth were bought in 
all, and that over $200,000,000 worth were 


bought from European countries. In the 
same way, out of Argentina’s total pur- 
chases of $364,000,0c00 worth of foreign 
goods, $313,000,000 worth were bought 
from countries other than the United States. 
In Chile, in spite of the fact that it is nearer 
to both the eastern and western coasts of 
the United States than to Europe, out of a 
total import of $133,000,000 the purchases 
from countries of the latter continent 
amounted to over $125,000,000. 

It is these huge purchases from Europe 
that will be the main point of American 
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La Guayra, which has a good harbor and 





The bay of La Guayra, the principal evfrepot of Venezuela 
shipping facilities and is Connected with Caracas and the interior by a railway, is open to the trade of 
the Pacific States of North America for the first time through the completion of the Panama Canal. 
Venezuela needs our oil, lumber, cereals and many manufactured articles aud we should buy liberally of 
her cacao, coffee and other tropical products 
1114 








Phe great falls of the Yguazu. in Paraguay, as high as Niagara and of greater volume, estimated to be 

able to furnish ten million horsepower. An American concern is now devising plans for utilizing this 

power. California hydraulic engineers, with their unparalleled experience with high head plants, have a 
magnificent field in the Andes 





attack in its coming trade campaign, es- 
pecially those from Germany. ‘That coun- 
try, due to a marvelous trade organization, 
a chain of banks, and a heavily subsidized 
merchant) marine, sold $175,000,000_ in 
goods to South American countries last 
year, of which amount about $55,000,000 
each went to Argentina and Brazil, and 
$30,000,000 1) Chile. With the Kaiser’s 
whole splendid trade machine—organiza- 
tion, banks and merchant marine—hope- 
lessly broken down, this trade will go to 
the nations that are first on the ground to 


seize it, and in the van of these will be the 
United States. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the South American nations must sell 
as well as buy, and that their own sales to 
Europe are almost as much affected by the 
war as are Europe’s sales to them. Ham- 
burg, Havre and London, for instance, have 
taken most of Ecuador’s cacao—one-tifth of 
the world’s supply—and Antwerp a con- 
siderable amount of Brazil’s rubber. New 
York must now become the distributing 
center for both of these products, as well 
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An American fire-engine in action in Rio de Janeiro. America takes over half of Brazil’s export of sugar 


led this country in sales to the 


and coffee, but up to the present both Great Britain and Germany have 
largest of the South American republics. Our goods are very popular there, however, and could be further 
popularized by a study of market conditions, and the war offers us now the opportunity to take the lead 
of all our rivals 
IIIs 








Chilean guasos, or 
cowboys, wearing 
the native manta, 
The discarding of 
this garment for 
jackets and coats of 
wool and cotton has 
created a great de- 
mand for foreign. 

ries, an in- 

portion. of 

should be 

from the 

United States 


Dressing a hardwood 
login a Paraguayan 


with an axe 
in Connecticut 


1orest 
made 


Shipping wool from a warehouse of a town on the 


pampas of Argentina whose 125,000,000 sheep have 


passed the United 


States 


and 


production 
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Australia in wool 


Loading coffee at 
Santos, Brazil, 
through which near- 
ly half the world’s 
coffee supply finds 
its way tothe United 
States. This laborious 
method is being su- 
perseded by mechan- 
ical conveyors, made 
possible by a large 
American-built 
hydro-electric instal- 
lation 





The great grain wagons of the pampas have wheels 


ten feet high 
flat car. 


and their 


loads would each fill a 
They are being rapidly superseded by 


motor-trucks 
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Shipping cold -stor- 
age beef from Monte- 
video. Rio Plate 
meat is now domi- 
nantin the European 
market and we may 
be glad to have it on 
the Pacitie Coast be- 
fore many years. All 
of the packing plants 
are controlled by 
American interests 


American steel and cement in a lofty trestle on the 

famous La Guayra-Caracas railway. Cement is one 

of the articles which California may be counted on 

to export extensively to South America within a 
very short time 





Drying hides in Ar- 
gentina, principal 
hide exporting coun- 
try of the world. Pa- 
cifie Coast factories 
will turn her hides 
into shoes, valises 
and belting. Increas- 
ed buying by us will 
surely be followed by 
increased demand 
for these products 


American rails and 
an American train 
near the summit of 
the Andes mountains 





The Callao docks, at the principal port of Peru, 
second in importance on the Pacific Coast only to 
those at San Francisco, on the only protected harbor 
on the west coast of South America between Cape 
Horn and Panama 1117 
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T1IS 

as for Bolivia’s —& - 
tin nearly one- 

fourth — of the 

world’s annual 

output which 


formerly went to 
Hamburg in the 
form of concen- 
trates. The Unit- 
ed States must 
also take over the 
distribution of the 
world’s nitrate 
supply, practi- 
cally all of which 
comes from Chile. 





All of South 
America must 
continue to — sell 


its produc ts or it 


will not be able 
to buy, and the 
important point 
to bear in) mind 
is that every dol- 
lar’s worth of 
these bought in 


the United States 





of auto tires and 
various kinds of 
rubber goods; fac- 


y tories that will 
take the crude 
cacao beans” of 


Venezuela and 
Ecuador and re- 
turn them in the 
form of refined 
cocoas and choco- 
lates. The wheat 
fields of Washing- 
ton and Oregon, 
and the orange 
groves of Califor- 
nia, need the ni- 
trates of Chile 
and the prepared 
fertilizers of the 
Rio Plate /rigori- 
ficos no less than 
the rich lands of 
the Pampas need 
California — trac- 
tors, harvesters 
and other modern 

















will mean a dol- 2 — ——#f agricultural im- 
lar’s worth of our Vn American locomotive on a railway in Bolivia (Mr. Free. plem ents. We 
goods sold in man on the pio American Control of industrial develop- need the coffees 
5 3 nent, in Bolivia as in Peru, will be accentuated by the pres ‘ : 
South America. completion of the Panama Canal and the European war of Brazil and the 

The Coast ises- == — ————4 bananas of Costa 





pe lally fortunate 

in that so many of this region’s manufacturing 
industries are of a character not only to be 
able to supply a considerable part of South 
America’s needs, but to consume a 
corresponding quantity of South America’s 
raw products in so doing. We have fac- 
tories, for example, that will take the hides 
Argentina and Uruguay and return 
them in the form of shoes, valises and belt- 
ing: factories that will take the hardwoods 
of Guatemala and Colombia and return 
them in the form of high-grade furniture; 
factories that will take the rough cauchouc 
the Brazilian jungles and return 


also 


of 


of 


Hw 


Rica no less than 
they need the oil of California and the lum- 
ber of Washington. 

The exchange of products between Latin- 
America and the states of the Pacific Coast 
will be a healthy trade, and therefore a 
lasting one, for it will be based upon the 
‘all commercial foundations, 
reciprocal advantage. So let our manu- 
facturers first be sure that they are turning 
out the goods which Latin-America wants, 
and in the form she fancies, and then, fol- 
lowing the example our farmers have 
already set for them, go ahead and produce 
to the limit of their capital and labor. 
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By WALTER V. WOEHLKE 


HE great St. Louis exposition did 

not make running expenses. When 

Buffalo closed the doors of its show, 

the state of New York had to cover a 

heavy deficit. The management of the 

Jamestown fair could not pay its debts; 

its affairs are still in the hands of a re- 

ceiver. New Orleans has not yet returned 

to the United States treasury the money 
it borrowed to make its exposition go, 

These sobering facts confronted San 
Diego four years ago when the wave of 
enthusiasm had passed, leaving in the 
hands of the committee signed pledges for 
contributions aggregating several million 
dollars. ‘Can we do it?” they asked one 
another. 

Viewed from a distance, say from Chi- 
cago or St. Louis, the attempt to hold a 
twelve months’ exposition in the lower 
left-hand corner of the country, in a small 
city facing the empty Pacific and abutting 
on the line that separates bull- from prize- 


fights, seemed preposterous. Like the 
project itself, the very name San Diego, 
confusingly similar to the American pro- 
nunciation of the Cuban Santiago, had an 
outlandish flavor. San Diego was almost 
unknown east of the Rockies; in truth, 
polo players the world over knew well the 
lightning-fast Coronado field; battalions 
of Army and Navy people built homes in 
the lemon groves overlooking the bay; 
interlocking directors, malefactors of great 
wealth, corn kings from Dubuque and wheat 
barons from Kansas and Dakota appeared 
every winter in large flocks of private cars, 
but the mass of the people, the filling be- 
tween the upper and the nether crust, 
knew as much about San Diego as it did 
about Louvain or Lemberg. The aggre- 
gate geographical knowledge of the New 
Jersey legislature, for instance, was so 
limited that it placed San Diego right 
alongside of San Francisco while in fact 
the two cities are as far apart as Chicago 
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and Buffalo. And San Diego was at the 
end of a branch line, hitched to the coun- 
try’s steel arteries of trade by a single 
track. 

The Wise Men of the East opined that 
San Diego had bitten off more than it 
could chew. 

San Diego, having the money safely 
in hand, calmly, courageously reviewed the 
situation. 

It admitted that St. Louis, Jamestown, 
Suffalo had been financial failures. But 
San Diego advanced the counter-proposi- 
tion that the two expositions held on the 
Pacific Coast had been brilliantly  suc- 
cessful from every standpoint. Portland 
cleared a handsome amount above its 
running expenses, and Oregon dates its 
awakening, its rejuvenation from the Port- 
land fair; Seattle started with a debt of 
$600,000 before the gates were opened. 
This debt was paid out of the receipts and 
enough was left over to pay the stock- 
holders a dividend. Seattle had, within 
a radius of 150 miles, approximately 
600,000 people to draw from; within a like 
circle San Diego has 850,000 souls and 
their pocketbooks at its disposal. 

Pondering upon these things, San Diego 
cheered up considerably. Its confidence 
grew when it began to calculate the draw- 
ing power of that novel journey, a trip 
through the Panama Canal. And it be- 
came supremely confident of potential 
success when it dwelt on the magnetic pull 
of the triple attractions of 1915: the great 
world’s exposition at San Francisco, its own 
Panama-California exposition and the ever- 
lasting exposition that reaches from the 
glaciers and geysers of the north to the 
sequoias, the waterfalls and the Grand 
Canyon of the south. 

But the success of the San Diego expo- 
sition was potential only. A bare hook 
catches no trout even in the best pool. 
A mere exposition would not draw the 
crowds. To win out, to attract visitors 
in droves, to draw them through the gates 
again and again, San Diego must offer 
something entirely new, startlingly origi- 
nal, must build an exposition of surpassing 
charm and beauty. 

Nueva Espana by the Silver Gate was 
San Diego’s solution of the problem. 

Moorish architects, Moorish craftsmen 
designed and executed the immortal pal- 
aces of Old Spain. When Ferdinand and 


Isabella had driven the Saracens from 
Iberia and confiscated the Moorish treas- 
ure, they added the rich ornamentation, 
the bizarre elements of the French baroque 
to the Moorish groundwork of the new 
palaces. In New Spain, in the treasur 
house of the Americas, the nouveau rich 
Colonials, anxious to surpass the mother 
country in the splendor of their mansions, 
increased the wealth of the ornamentation. 
This wonderfully effective, boastfully rich 
style of architecture was chosen as the 
dominant note of the exposition. The 
mansions, the palaces, the cathedrals and 
public buildings of Cartagena, of Mon- 
terey, of Mexico City, of New Spain's 
most resplendent capitals were selected as 
models and reproduced along the brow of 
the ridge that overlooks the city, the 
glinting bay, the blue sea. Six Californian 
districts, realizing the artistic value of a 
finished, complete picture, allowed the 
exposition to design their buildings and to 
place them so that they formed integral 
parts of a harmonious ensemble. 

San Diego has not erected groups of 
unrelated buildings scattered here and 
there over the grounds. San Diego has 
built a city, not an exposition. It has 
selected the architectural jewels created 
during the most sumptuous epoch on the 
Spanish Main, adapted them to its pur- 
poses and arranged them with _ infinite 
care along the calles and plazas and prados 
to create a perfect illusion. Even the hos- 
pital and the quarters of the fire depart- 
ment were made to serve as harmonious 
parts of the Spanish city. 

The focal point of the remarkable pic- 
ture lies just beyond the main entrance, 
beyond the audacious hundred-foot-high 
arches of the white bridge thrown across 
a deep canyon. Like unto the parapet of a 
fortified city, so the massive walls of the 
buildings rise from the far slope of the can- 
yon, barring the way except where, at the 
end of the bridge, a noble arch gives access 
to a rectangular court of austere simplicity, 
one side filled by a tile-floor chapel, ascetic 
in its stern lack of adornment. On the 
opposite side looms the bulk of the exposi- 
tion’s dominant structure, of California’s 
own building. 

It is a cathedral, of a design so startling, 
so extraordinary that, standing alone, it 
would be an oddity. The square base of 
the detached tower, the sides of the 
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The dome and tower of the California Building are the landmarks of the Exposition. The many-storied tower 
> boldly ornamented with tiles of blue, black and yellow, and girdled with baleonies of glistening bronze, 
rhe tiled dome is so vivid in color that its hues are discernible from the distant bay. The massive walls of 
the buildings, like unto the parapet of a fortified city, * out of fragrant groves of golden acacia and rose- 
red oleanders, with the purple bougainvillea scaling beleaguered heights 








‘inst the sofuly resplendent facades of the Spanish palaces are silhouetted sharply the drooping branches 

of the same date palm over which He rode into Jerusalem. You who ente’ these Courts in the sunshine of a 

January morning, lift your eyes to the flower-hung belf1 , the cathedral towers against the unclouded sky; 

give thanks unto Him by Whose grace a rampart of peace was builded round the Nation, Whose benediction 
lies upon the ls as they gather upon the Pacific shore, far from the roar of battle 
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Nueva Espana by the Silver Gate: 


facade rise to the cornice absolutely plain, 
devoid of the tiniest ornamentation, mas- 
sive as the strength of the Lord, simple 
as the strains of the Angelus. And in the 
center of the facade, reaching around the 
wide doors from the ground to the peak of 
the pitched roof, there rises a gigantic 
sculptural panel telling the history of the 
Californian Missions in such a_ riotous 
display of carved detail that the contrast 
almost hurts the wondering eye. 

But the contrast does not cease with the 
facade. Above the square base rises a 
many-storied tower as boldly ornamental 
as the base is plain, inset with tiles of blue, 
black and yellow, girdled with balconies 
of glistening bronze, surmounted by a 
golden sphere that carries Coronado’s 
galleon as a weather-vane. 

The roof of the nave has still another 
surprise, a tiled dome so vivid in color 
that its hues are discernible from the bay, 
many miles distant. The dome and the 
tower are the landmarks of the exposition. 
They dominate the picture, appear at the 
end of green vistas, are framed in number- 
less arches and give the visitor the motif 
as he enters. 

Beyond this pile of concrete and steel 
lies secular Hispafola, the creamy-white 
Spanish city with the cupolas of blue and 
gold, of black and yellow, with its swarms 
of pigeons fluttering from a hundred towers. 

At previous expositions the buildings 
plainly revealed what they were; naked 
ribs of staff gazed unashamed_ through 
holes in the plaster even before the lights 
were turned on; a week after the opening 
noble columns of Carrara marble displayed 
the two-by-fours of their skeletons and 
revealed their origin. 

Not so in San Diego’s exposition. Ex- 
cept for the trained eye it is almost im- 
possible to detect where the steel-and-con- 
crete work ceases and the temporary con- 
struction begins. The illusion of perma- 
nence and solidity is complete to the finest 
detail. So solidly have these structures 
been built, so carefully has the plaster 
been put on the metal lath that they will 
last longer, show fewer traces of deteriora- 
tion than the average Californian apart- 
ment house. 

There is no discernible difference be- 
tween the real roof tile and the plaster 
imitation. It was a difficult problem to 
wipe out this difference, but the builders 
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solved it. After numberless experiments 
they oiled the plaster tiles, gave them a 
coat of zinc, finished them off with com- 
mon brick ground into dust and lo! the 
thing was done. In both permanent and 
temporary structures the patios, the en- 
closed courts, are paved with heavy brown- 
ish tiles; though the difference in cost be- 
tween the real thing and the make-believe 
is astonishing, neither eye nor foot can tell 
one from the other. 

Laying aside for the moment the beauty 
and unity of design, the attention to de- 
tail, the solidity of construction, there is 
still another, a most important factor that 
adds life, color and character to the pic- 
ture. 

Refresh your memory. Resurrect the 
view-books of the Chicago, the St. Louis, 
the Buffalo, the Omaha expositions. Scan 
the pictures closely. Note the blank, bare 
walls of unbroken white, the utter lack of a 
green cover except along the very base; 
note the monotonous clumps of puny 
bushes, the utter lack of shade, of sizable 
trees. It could not be done. Nature was 
shackled; the best, most expensive efforts 
of the landscape gardener were dwarfed to 
insign ficance by the ponderous masses 
of architecture in a climate that put plant 
life to sleep from September to April. 

In San Diego plant growth rarely ceases. 
Eucalypts rise from the seed to a height 
of fifty feet in less than five years; walnut 
saplings add twelve feet to their stature in 
a season; out of the castor bean a shade 
tree will grow in two years; nasturtiums 
and geraniums become weeds, calla lilies 
and daisies are used as hedges. 

San Diego’s is the first exposition able 
to give the landscape architect an un- 
restricted opportunity to produce results. 

Four century plants were the pride of 
the St. Louis exposition gardener’s heart; 
at San Diego no one took the trouble to 
count them. A single poinsettia flower is 
worth a dollar in New York on Christmas 
day; at San Diego thousands of the crim- 
son blossoms are now standing out vividly 
against the background of creamy walls. 
Chicago’s flower lovers are now putting 
earmuffs on their potted azaleas and olean- 
ders; at San Diego man-high jungles of the 
glorious shrubs fling their perfume joyously 
into the gentle wind. Red clusters of the 
pepper berries are swaying in the lacy 
foliage; broad banana leaves with wine-red 









































ury plants were the pride of the gardener's heart at the St 
no one has taken the trouble to count them. 
with crimson and gold and terra-cotta, are reflected im a floral mirror 


Louis exposition. At San Diego 
The rich cornices of the palaces, brave 











midribs, the graceful fronds of the cocos 
plumosa, the broad fans of the Canary 
Island palm, the drooping branches of the 
same date palm over which He rode into 
Jerusalem are silhouetted sharply against 
the smiling sky, against the softly resplen- 
dent fagades of the Spanish palaces. 

And the odors! Ten thousand flowering 
acacias are now bursting into flaming, 
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odoriferous bloom; by-and-by the heavy 
perfume of the orange blossoms will per- 
vade the exotic city; from January to Jan- 
uary each month will have its attar of 
roses, its own perfume, its special wealth 
of blossoms. And every month the grass 
will be green, the air soft and cool; every 
month thrush, mocker, linnet, finch and 
oriole will be singing in the trees, in the 




































































The greatest lath house ever built encloses the myriad specimens of purely tropical plants. even so not 
entirely snutting the tender growth away from an open air that admits of the 
most wonderful outdoor garden in the history of expositions 
foliage of a dozen hues whose colors fill the One hundred and thirteen varieties of 


canyons and arroyos between the palaces. trees and ornamental shrubs; fifty-seven 
Never has there been such an exposition, varieties of palms; sixty-three varieties of 
one vast botanical garden, the finest, conifers; one hundred and eight varieties 
rarest specimens of plant life growing and of climbers and vines, including sixteen 
thriving in the open air. varieties of climbing roses; one hundred 

Here is a list of the plant varieties, used — and forty-two varieties of bulbs, of bedding 
in the exposition grounds, that will interest and herbaceous plants; thirty-three varie- 
every garden enthusiast: ties of ferns; sixteen varieties of bamboos 
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View-books of previous expositions show blank bare walls of unbroken white, an utter lack of green cover 
except along the base, monotonous clumps of puny bushes, no leafy shade 


and ornamental grasses; eleven varieties 
of cacti and agaves. 

This enumeration does not include the 
annual and perennial flowers, nor does it 
include the specimens of purely tropical 
plants housed in the greatest lath house 
ever built, whose facade, reflected in the 
water-lily pool, gazes down over the lagoon 
to the silver bay. Whosoever loves flowers 
and trees will find it hard to leave San 
Diego's exposition. 

Were the Wise Men of the East right? 
Or did San Diego succeed in creating an 
exposition that strikes a new note, that is 
different? 


Still another factor differentiates San 
Diego’s venture from past expositions. 
This factor is the fair’s avowed purpose. 

San Diego is not spending three million 
dollars for glory. Remember, no exposi- 
tion has ever returned the investment to 
the contributors. San Diego has spent its 
money—the city has raised more money per 
capita than any other exposition ever held 

for an educational advertising campaign. 
Like every other community worth a 
tinker’s dam San Diego wants more busi- 
ness. It is holding its exposition not to 
take business away from other cities, but 
to create new business. 









































A corner of the model bungalow on the five-acre model farm. The actual purpose of the Panama-California 


Exposition is to show that there is room in the Southwest for 


700,000 new farms and to show this by scientific 


demonstration while the purely real estate booster is gagged and muzzled. In this day of unsatisfied land 
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hunger and ever rising food prices, such a purpose is a service to the nation 
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San Diego has selected the architectural jewels which were created during the most sumptuous epoch on 
the Spanish Main and has set them in a garden of tropical luxuriance 


New business does not fall from the sky. 
Quite the reverse; it grows out of the soil. 
There is lots of soil in the Southwest, from 
Colorado to the Mexican line and west- 
ward, but so far comparatively little busi- 
ness has grown out of it. Heretofore the 
Southwest has been considered a kind of a 
national sand pile especially designed for 
invalids, pueblo Indians, cowpunchers and 
prospectors, a parched waste aggravated 
by copper smelters and punctuated by an 
occasional green oasis. 

It is the purpose of San Diego’s exposi- 
tion to prove that in this territory there is 
room for more than 700,000 new farms, 


for a new farm population of more than 
five million souls. 

If it costs each soul only two hundred 
dollars to keep the body fed, clothed, 
housed and amused for a year, there would 
be a new trade of a billion dollars per 
annum. 

San Diego wants that billion a year. 
To create this trade is the principal con- 
structive purpose of the exposition. 


Please don’t turn pale and tremble. The 
exposition has gagged and muzzled the 


deadly booster; real estate dealers are 
barred. San Diego does not want to sell 
land; it does want, though, to point out 
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Instead of unrelated buildings scattered over the exposition grounds, these Old-World-in-the-New palaces have 
been arranged with infinite care along the calles and plazas and prados to create the illusion of a Spanish 


city. Everything is in harmony with this purpose. 


Nueva Espana lies creamy-white with cupolas of biue and 
gold, of black and yellow, with swarms of pigeons fluttering from a hundred towers 
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where the vacant land is, how much irriga- 
tion water is available for it, what kind of 
products can be raised on this land, its 
distance from the nearest railroad, town, 
school, postoffice and church, its ¢levation, 
its rainfall and the nature of its soil. The 
new gospel of the West, the presentation 


of cold, hard facts 


Sunset, the Pacific Monthly 


booster may be recognized even below the 
horizon by the spouting geyser of his super- 
latives. San Diego’s exposition has inter- 
dicted even the odious comparative. It 


deals exclusively in positive facts, in 
graphic, striking exhibits which concen 


trate before the studious visitor’s eyes all 
the essential features 





about its lands and 


of a given territory. 








the results of the 
land’s cultivation, is 


finding its highest 
expression at San 
Diego. 

Is this an un- 


worthy purpose? Is 
it unethical, in this 
day of gnawing, un- 
satisfied land hunger, 
of ever rising food 
prices, of swarming 
tenements and bread 
riots, to set up a 
guide post showing 
the way to the 
Southwest’s empty 
acres, to hold an 
exposition which will 
help to create seven 
hundred — thousand 


farms out of sage- 
brush and cactus 
wastes? Isn't _ it, 


rather, a service to 
the entire nation, 
this definite, practi- 
cal effort to visualize 
for the benefit of a 
million visitors the 
opportunities await- 
ing the farmer in 
every valley of the 
Southwest, this least 








The San Diego ex- 
position, through its 
novel, original man- 
ner of compiling, 
condensing and pre- 
senting in graphic 
form the — largest 
available mass of 
information about 
the Far West, is 
rendering a service 
of inestimable value 
to the entire nation. 
Concentrated in the 
space of a dozen 
buildings it presents 
a true picture of the 
Pacific Slope, a 
birdseye view on a 
scale large enough 
to admit every es- 
sential detail. So 
thoroughly does it 
visualize the vast 
area that an atten- 
tive journey through 
the exposition build- 
ings is the equiva- 
lent of a ten-thou- 
sand-mile trip of in- 
vestigation through 
the territory. Know- 
ing the character of 
the exhibits prepared 











known, most misun- 


7 )=Oby the various states 





derstood quarter of 
the United States? 


That sounds as 








Whosoever loves flowers and trees will find 
it hard to leave this exposition 


and their subdivis- 
ions, knowing the 
spirit of practical, 











though the booster 
had succeeded in 
removing the gag. He hasn't, though. 
The booster deals largely in superheated 


generalities. San Diego's exposition — is 
insisting upon facts, facts, facts, upon 


evidence sifted, strained and sifted again, 
upon data as comprehensive, as authentic 


and trustworthy as repeated — sifting 
and straining can make them, The 


purposeful altruism 
infused into the ex- 
position by its management, I make this 
statement advisedly. 

Through its exposition San Diego aims 
to fill the empty acres of the Southwest 
and, as a necessary consequence, to fill its 
own bay, its wharves, sidetracks and ware- 
houses with the trade of the new popula- 
tion. Frankly, openly San Diego avows 
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The base of the cathedral tower of the California Building is absolutely plain, massive as the 
strength of the Lord, simple as the strains of the Angelus. In the center of the fagade 
is a gigantic sculptural panel telling the story of the Californian Missions 











this constructive purpose, but it also in- 
sists that this purpose cannot be attained 
unless the visitor is supplied only with 
unadulterated truth, unless he is con- 
vinced that the birdseye view presented 


for his consideration is genuine, with the 
high lights and the shadows, the bogs and 
the hopelessly dry spots in their right 
places. San Diego’s exposition believes in 
the efficacy of Truth and the Square Deal; 
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therefore it has insisted not only upon a 
rigid supervision and censorship of every 
constructive exhibit, but it has, in addi- 
tion, taken extraordinary measures for 
every visitor’s comfort and wellbeing, 
measures not confined to the exposition 
grounds. The exposition management exer- 
cises direct supervision over all steps taken 
to receive the visit- 


sitions. Even the gigantic organ, a gil 
of John D. Spreckels, stands outdoor 
under the blue sky. 

Nor has the Street of Thrills been neg 
lected. It is half a mile long and filled o1 
both sides with novel amusement device: 
The quality and size of these attraction 
may be judged from the fact that the rail 

road which built the 





ors, to inform them §£ 


wonderful ‘Painted 








of the available ac- 
commodations, over 
the transportation to 
hotels and apart- 
ment houses, over 
the rates charged 
and the service ren- 
dered. No visitor is 
to leave San Diego 
with a complaint on 
his lips and rancor 
in his heart: that is 
the object of the 
exposition manage- 
ment. 

The constructive 
note, though, is only 
one voice in the 
great exposition 
chorus; did it sing 
alone, the fair would 
be monotonous. San 
Diego’s show does 
not lack the variety 
that is the spice of 
life, war news and 
expositions. Though 
the exhibits in a 
score of buildings 
erected by Western 
states and their sub- 
divisions are devoted 





Desert,” a reproduc- 
tion of aZuni pueblo, 
expected to spend a 
hundred — thousand 
dollars; before the 
task was done the 
cost of the exhibit 
had reached three 
hundred — thousand 
dollars. There'll be 
no lack of clean fun 
on the “Isthmus” 
when the gates are 
thrown open at one 
minute past twelve 
New Year’smorning. 


And when you, 
gentle reader, walk 
across the bridge on 
a soft January morn- 
ing, when you scent 
the odor of a million 
blossoms, when you 
see the © brilliant 
humming. birds, 
shimmering wingéd 
jewels, dart through 
the soft air, lift 
your eyes to the 
cathedral’s tower, 
let there be a prayer 














to the constructive 


7 on your lips as you 





campaign, the splen- 
did palaces erected 








own funds present a 


The tower appears at the end of countless 
green vistas, framed in innumerable 
with the exposition S arches, the dominant moti] 


approach the white 
walls of New Spain. 
Tarry a moment in 
the solemn quadran- 











different picture. 

Industry, commerce, trade, art, educa- 
tion, science, achievements and processes 
in every branch of human endeavor are 
on parade in the resplendent palaces; the 
number and variety of the outdoor ex- 
hibits is greater, thanks to San Diego’s 
climate, than at the largest of past expo- 
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gle. Step into the 
still chapel, incline your head and there, in 
the cool half light of the cloister, give thanks 
unto Him by Whose grace a rampart of 
peace was builded around the nation, Whose 
benediction lies upon the clans as they 
gather on the Pacific shore, far from the 
roar of battle. 
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THE COMING OF RAND 


By GEORGE HYDE PRESTON 


IMustrated by Louts Rogers 


OM Galvin tiptoed _ softly 
across the cabin and bent 
over his wife who lay asleep 
on the bunk. 

“Gee, but you are sleep- 
ing fine, Mary darlin’, he 
whispered, looking down at 
her flushed cheeks and slightly parted lips. 
“It would be a pity to wake you yet, even 
if it is Christmas. You need all the rest 
you can get, seeing that we are starting 
for Circle City tomorrow morning. I 
hope I ain’t put it off too long. No, sure 
not” he told himself. “The trail is fine 
now. The dogs can make a quick run to 
the Yukon, and I will fix up the sled mighty 
comfortable for her. 

“Next Christmas will be the dandy” he 
murmured as he turned away. ‘We'll 
have a tree then—for the youngster, with 
candles and all kinds of fixings on it, and 
a stocking hung up, a mighty cute little 
one about as big as a minute.” 

He was smiling half tenderly, half sheep- 
ishly, at the thought as he opened the door 
and looked out. 








As he looked, his face contracted sud- 
denly, and he drew back behind the door 
with an abrupt motion. 

“God,” he breathed, ‘it is Bill Rand! 
He has found me!” 

Galvin took a swift step toward the 
rifle that stood in the corner. Then he 
stopped and shook his head. “That won’t 
do,” he muttered, with a glance toward 
his wife. ‘‘There mustn’t be no shooting 
around here, the way she is, but I must do 
something mighty quick!” 

Opening the door, he went out and closed 
it after him. Then, raising his hands high 
above his head, he walked forward to meet 
the man who was coming up the trail. 

They halted within a few feet of each 
other. . 

“What are you doing that for?” de- 
manded the newcomer with a contemptuous 
motion toward Galvin’s arms. ‘Have you 
turned coward? I ain’t come to take you. 
I’ve come to kill you, and you know it!” he 
ended with a venomous snap in his voice. 

“T know what you have come for, Rand, 
all right enough,” answered Galvin, ‘but 
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Raising his hands high above 


there can’t be no shooting around here. 
That’s why I come out without a gun. 
There is a woman in there,” he went on 
with a jerk of his head toward the cabin, 
“and she is—well, it would scare her bad, 
the way things is. I ain't asking any odds 
from you, and [ ain't a coward either, no 
matter what else I am, but things has 
got to be settled between us far enough 
away from this cabin so that she won't 
hear.” 

Rand eyed him for a moment in silence, 
and then pointed significantly at the rifle 
that he held on his arm. “Go get yours” 
he said coldly. 

“Vou are going to give me a chance, 
are you?” 
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his nead, he walked forward to meet the man who was coming up the trail 


“Yes!” snapped Rand. “I can’t kill a 
man with his hands up. I ain’t a mur- 
derer.” 

Galvin took a step toward the cabin and 
then stopped. 

“Look a-here, Rand,” he said hesita- 
tingly, “can’t this thing be put off? I 
ain’t trying to dodge you, and I ain’t a 
coward, and you know it,” he added, a 
dull flush coming into his cheeks, ‘‘but I’ve 
something to do that is mighty important, 
and—-and necessary. It’s—”’ 

‘My business with you can’t be put off 
a day, nor a minute!” broke in Rand with 
an oath. ‘‘You didn’t put off robbing me of 
everything I had, did you?” he cried out 
furiously. “You get your gun, and come 
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with me right now, or I'll shoot you where 
you stand!” 

“For God’s sake, man, don’t yell so!” 
besought Galvin with a glance toward the 
cabin. “Ill come.” 

Galvin went into the cabin, took his 
rifle from the corner and turned toward his 
wife, who was stirring uneasily in her 
sleep. 

“T don’t even dare kiss you,” he mur- 
mured, “for fear of waking you up.” 

He bent over her for a moment and then 
turned and stumbled blindly out of the 
cabin. 

“You go in front!’ ordered Rand curtly. 

The two men started up the trail, Galvin 
leading. They walked on and on in silence. 
The only sound was the creaking of the 
snow under their moccasins. 

“How far are you going?’’ demanded 
Rand at last. 

“Just around that bend there,” answered 
Galvin, ‘‘where the hill will shut off the 
sound some.” 

When they were well around the bend, 
Galvin turned and nodded without speak- 
ing. 

“All right,” returned Rand briefly. “You 
go on up to that dead cedar that is leaning 
across the trail. That’s far enough. Ill 
do the caliing out. I'll count three,” he 
nodded grimly. 

Galvin stood still in the trail. 

“Well, why don’t you start along?” 
demanded Rand. ‘I’ve been waiting a 
year and a half for this day.” 

“A couple of minutes more won’t hurt, 
then,”’ returned Galvin, ‘“‘and I have some- 
thing to tell you first. The woman in that 
cabin is my wife. There—there is a baby 
coming soon. We was starting for Circle 
tomorrow morning. There is a doctor 
there.” 

Galvin paused for a moment. 

“She—she thinks that I am white” he 
went on with difficulty. “She don’t know 
that I am a gold-thief. I didn’t never 
expect to ask a favor of the man I robbed,” 
he hesitated, “but I am going to. I’ve 
just got to, man!” he burst out. 

“What do you want?” snapped Rand. 

“Vou will get me all right’ returned 
Galvin. ‘“You’re a dead shot anyhow, and 
thinking about her ain’t going to make my 
hand any steadier than usual.” 

“Well, what of it?” snarled Rand. 
giving you your chance, ain’t I?” 


“Tm 


.as if by an unseen hand. 
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“Sure, and if you drop me, I want you 
to go back there and tell her I was shot 
accidental, while we was hunting. Tell 
her as—as easy as you can. Don’t say 
nothing about—this gold business. It 
won't do no good. It won't help none, 
and she thinks that I am square. I have 
been since I met her. Understand?” 

Rand nodded. 

“T’ve struck a pretty good claim here” 
went on Galvin. “I reckon, from the way 
the dirt is running, that there is about 
enough in that big dump we passed as we 
came along to pay you back what I took. 
I’ve kind of laid it aside for you.” 

“Like h-ll you have!” scoffed Rand. 

“O, of course you don’t believe it. I 
knew you wouldn't. I’m just telling you, 
that’s all. It wasn’t on your account that 
I was doing it, anyhow” he flamed out. 
“It was because of her—because a woman 
like she is makes a man feel like wanting 
to be—O, what’s the use of talking?” 
He broke off with a shrug. 


“There ain't none’ retorted Rand. 
“What are you waiting for now? I want 


to finish up this business.” 

“If you drop me, Rand,” said Galvin 
huskily, ‘and I don’t never go back to the 
cabin, how is she going to get to Circle? 
A woman depends on her husband being 
with her and helping her at a time like 
this. She needs him bad. Bill, we was 
pardners once. Can’t you let this business 
wait till after—” 

“No!” cut in Rand with an oath. “Tf 
you think you can work me to let you sneak 
off behind a woman’s skirts, and lose me 
again, you are left. I wouldn’t let you out 
of my sight, even if she 

“Stop right there!” cried Galvin, his 
face twitching. ‘““That’s enough! You have 
steadied my hand all right. I reckon I can 
kill you now!” 

Galvin walked quickly up the trail to 
the dead cedar. Then he turned and faced 
Rand. 

“Now!” he cried. 
you!” 

The other’s voice came quick and sharp 
through the crisp winter air. 

“One—two—three!”’ 

Rand’s rifle cracked into the silence. 

Galvin’s hat was knocked from his head 
He reeled a little. 
Rand came running up the trail. 
“IT ain’t staggering because 


“Count away, curse 


you’ve 











Rand sat down awkwardly, his eyes caught by the charm of her welcoming face 


plugged me” panted Galvin. ‘‘You ain't 
hit nothing but my hat.” 

“Why didn’t you shoot?” demanded 
Rand. ‘ 

“T tried to, but I couldn’t” said Galvin 
in a shaken voice. “Her face come right 
before my eyes and [ couldn’t shoot! I 
knowed I never could go back to her with 
the blood of the man I had robbed on my 
head.” 

Rand was adjusting the sight on his 
rifle. “It was too high,’ he remarked 
coolly, ‘or you wouldn’t have had time to 
see nothing. It’s all right now. Go back 
up the trail. You can shoot or not, just as 
you like. I am going to kill you anyhow, 
if you don’t.” 

At this moment the sound of a horn 
came faintly up the gulch. 
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Galvin gave a startled look at Rand. 

“That’s her signal, when she wants me”’ 
he exclaimed. ‘Something must have hap- 
pened! She may be sick. It may be—”’ 
his face whitened. 

“IT must go to her,” he said hoarsely. 
“Til leave my gun with you. I swear | 
will come back! Wait here!”’ 

“Not on your life,” snapped Rand. “I 
ain’t kicking on your going to see, if you 
think that something is wrong down there, 
but you don’t get out of my sight, if I 


know it. I'll go along.” 
“All right,’ nodded Galvin, starting 


forward. ‘‘Remember, we have been hunt- 
ing, if she wants to know” he added with 
a warning look over his shoulder. 

He raced swiftly down the trail with 
Rand close behind him. When _ they 





The Coming of Rand: 


reached the cabin, Galvin opened the door 
with a shaking hand. 

“Mary!” he panted, staring into the 
room. “What is the matter?” 

“Why, nothing at all, Tom, dear’ she 
answered, smiling up at him from the chair 
where she sat. ‘Did I frighten you?” 

“Ves, you—you scared me with that 
horn.” 

“Tam sorry. I thought you had gone out 
to work, forgetting what day it is, and I 
was calling you in to tell you. And maybe 
I was a little nervous, too” she confessed, 
“at your going off, this morning especially, 
without waiting to speak to me. You 
don’t often do it. Why, Tom, you are all 
out of breath! It’s too bad.” 

“This is Bill Rand, Mary” said Galvin, 
indicating the man who stood in the door. 
“Bill happened along before you woke up,” 
he explained, “and we went up the gulch 
a ways to do a little hunting. We are 
going out again after a while” he added 
with a glance at Rand. 

“How do you do, Mr. Rand?” smiled 
Mary. “Sit down.” 

“How do you do, ma’am?”’ said Rand, 
taking her extended hand. Then he sat 
down awkwardly, his eyes caught by the 
charm of her welcoming face. 

“T have heard of you very often from 
Tom,” she went on with a _ whimsical 
glance. ‘It’s you who have kept me poor.” 

“Me kept you poor!” ejaculated Rand 
with a puzzled stare. 

“Ves, you see Tom says that this is my 
claim, but that I can’t have an ounce of 
gold out of it till there is enough in the 
dump to pay you what he owes you—and he 
borrowed quite a lot, didn’t he?” she 
added with a little grimace. 

Rand shuffled his feet and looked at Galvin, 
who was busy putting wood into the stove. 

“Perhaps you noticed the two dumps 
as you went up the gulch” she continued. 

“Ves” nodded Rand. 

“Well, the big one is yours,”’ she laughed, 
“and the little one is mine. Tom said he 
figured that there was enough in the big 
one, the way the pannings ran, to pay you 
out, and so he has begun the other one now 
for me, and I hope it will be as big as yours 
after a while.” 

“T sure hope so, ma’am” said Rand, 
looking down at his feet. 
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“Tom was so afraid you wouldn't get 
your money that he has written out full 
directions where to find you and what to 
do in case of anything happening to him, 
but he looks good and healthy, doesn’t 
he?” she asked with a proud glance at her 
husband. ‘He doesn’t look as if anything 
could hurt him, does he? But sometimes 
I get nervous about him when he is out 
working alone, and then I blow the horn 
just to have him come back and tell me that 
he is all right” she added with a light 
laugh. “I guess I am silly about it some- 
times, like I was this morning, when I 
spoiled your hunt.” 

“T am mighty glad you did” said Rand 
with sudden earnestness. ‘That is, I am 
pleased to have met you, ma’am,”’ he stam- 
mered, ‘“‘mighty pleased.” 

“And now that you are here, you will 
stay and have Christmas dinner with us, 
won't you?” she invited. “It will be fine 
to have an old friend of Tom’s.” 

“Ts this Christmas?” asked Rand in a 
queer voice. 

“Why, of course it is!’ laughed Mary. 

“Don’t you see Tom’s stocking hanging 
up over there? I made him hang it up, 
just for luck. He is nothing but a big boy, 
anyway.” She smiled, with a fond glance 
at her husband. ‘He is a bad boy too, for 
he has not even looked in it yet.” 

“You was asleep when I went out, Mary, 
and I thought I—I would wait till you woke 
up before I opened it” stammered Galvin. 
“Then Bill came along and so—” 

“Well, now, if this ain’t great!’ broke 
in Rand hurriedly. “I’ve been hitting the 
trail so long, all by myself, that I lost track 
of the days and went and forgot all about 
Christmas, and here I am right in the middle 
of it! I would sure like to stay to dinner 
with you and Tom, thank you kindly, 
ma'am. And say, Tom,” he drawled, 
turning to Galvin, “that there hunt of 
ours is off for good. [ve changed my mind, 
I’m tired of hunting. Christmas has got 
me going, I guess.” He laughed awkwardly. 
“T feel kind of peaceful like.” 

““On earth peace, good will toward 
men’ ’’ murmured Mary with a far look in 
her eyes. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he nodded, with a quick 
glance at Galvin, “that’s it. That’s the 
way I feel.” 
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UAN Quock Ming,* the old fortune- 

teller, was sitting at his usual place 

on the street corner, his shoulders 
hunched, his hands tucked in his long 
sleeves and his toes turned around the legs 
of his stool; but the serenity that had 
marked his repose through a long period 
of prosperity was gone. His low forehead 
was puckered to a frown, his heavy jaws 
were set savagely, his thick lips were com- 
pressed with hatred, and his beady eyes 
were fixed malevolently upon Chan Gow 
Doy, the gambler. 

“Hai-i-ie!”’ he growled. ‘To lose a for- 
tune that it took me fifteen years to get! 
And to be robbed by a girl! Hai-i-ie!”’ 

Chan Gow Doyt was standing at the 
entrance to his gambling-house, his shoulder 
braced against the door-jamb and one foot 
crossed negligently over the other. He 
puffed contentedly at his pipe and smiled 
with satisfaction when his eyes fell upon 
the fortune-teller. 

“‘Aih-yah!”’ he chuckled. ‘“‘What a great 
joke! The cunning old thief, who defrauded 
me of my whole fortune, outwitted by a 
mere boy!” 

The truth of the matter lay with Quan, 
hut the document which had impoverished 
the gambler and enriched the fortune-teller 
remained with Chan; and it was Ah Chut,? 
the girl, who had recovered it at the point 
of a revolver, while it was Chew Doo,$ the 
boy, who had returned it to his father; but 
it was the result more than the means of its 
accomplishment that perturbed Quan and 
satisfied Chan. 

Old Wong Yee Shi,° the marriage broker, 
with her arms full of meat, groceries and 
vegetables, waddled up the street and 
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paused before Quan’s table to get her 
breath and exchange bits of gossip from 
which they often extracted a profit. 

‘“Aih-yah! This hill grows steeper every 
day, sir scholar,” she grumbled. 

(Juan changed neither his expression nor 
the direction of his gaze. Wong Yee Shi 
shifted her parcels to one arm and mopped 
her face with a green silk handkerchief. 

“Has the promoter of happiness and 
longevity any information that would be 
profitable to the procurer of husbands and 
wives?” she inquired. 

“Go away!” ordered Quan, without tak- 
ing his eyes off Chan Gow Doy. 

“Hai-ie!”’ 

Wong Yee Shi braced herself to deliver a 
curse appropriate to the occasion and the 
provocation and discovered that she 
was not receiving the undivided at- 
tention of the fortune-teller essential 
to its effectiveness. She turned and 
saw Chan Gow Doy smoking and 
smiling. Everyone in Chinatown had 
heard of the controversy that had 
arisen between them. 

“Haie! Haie!” she cackled. ‘Two 
dogs and a bone! But I have done 
a good bit of business with him, I can 
tell you. Six husbands for six girls— 
and tweive commissions out of it!” 

Quan started up angrily. ‘Go 
away, I tell you!’ he bellowed. 
“What do I care about your business 
or your commissions?”’ 

“What do you care?” screamed the 
undaunted marriage-broker. ‘You 
have never failed to demand your 
share if you so much as mentioned a 
name to me. May evil spirits in the 
form of fleas pick the flesh from all 
fortune-tellers and leave their bones 
to rot in the gutter!” 

Quan Quock Ming dropped on his 
stool helplessly. He knew that when- 
ever Wong Yee Shi engaged in an 
altercation on the street a crowd 
quickly gathered to laugh and urge 
her on. He saw her gathering her 
breath for another outburst and raised 
a staying hand. 

“One moment, Wong Yee Shi. It 
occurs to me that there is another bit 
of business in which you might find a 
profit.” 

‘“Haie! What do I care about your 
business, Quan Quock Ming?” she 


shrieked. ‘“Take it to someone else,’ and 
she glared at him defiantly. ‘‘Well—what 
is it?” 

“Chan Gow Doy still has another daugh- 
ter.” 

‘Another daughter! 
Aih-yah! Is she a boy, 
or is he a girl?” 

“Ah Chut was reared 
as a boy, and_ her 
brother, Chew Doo, as 
a girl, but you know 
very well that was done 
to protect him from 
the evil spirits. He isa 
boy and she is a girl.”’ 

“No; he is still a girl 
and she is still a 





















Old Wong Yee Shi, the marriage broker, waddled up the street 
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boy. Who would want her for a wife?” 

“That is for you to find out, Wong Yee 
Shi. In that way you may earn a triple 
fee, for I will pay as much as Chan Gow 
Doy or the father of the husband you may 
find. Now walk your way.” 

Wong Yee Shi, muttering maledictions 
upon all fortune-tellers, boy girls and girl 
boys, waddled off up the street. A fighting 
man of the Suey Sing tong stopped before 
Quan’s table. 

“The reward has been accepted, sir 
scholar,’’ he whispered. 

“So soon! Hai-ie!”’ 

Quan sprang to his feet, gathered up his 
fortune-telling paraphernalia, snapped the 
legs of his table together, folded 
his stool and hurried up the 
street toward his home. Chan 
Gow Doy was looking after him, 
wondering at the celerity of his 
movements, when one of his 
clan came up breathless and 
excited. 

“Quick, elder cousin!” he 
gasped. “Hide! Quan Quock 
Ming has placed a price upon 
your head, and the fighting men 
of the Suey Sing tong have 
accepted ley ; 

‘Hai-ie!”’ thu (ay 

Chan Gow Doy dropped his \ 
pipe and ran toward his home. 


As Wong Yee Shi approached the home 
of Chan Gow Doy a face peered out of a 
doorway for an instant, then disappeared. 
She glanced across the street and saw two 
fighting men of the Suey Sing tong lounging 
in the doorway of a cigar store. 

“Hai-ie! The cats are waiting for the 
mouse!’’ she muttered and hurried on, her 
heart keeping time with the pat of her 
slippers. 

As she climbed the three flights of stairs 
leading to the top floor of the tenement she 
heard panels softly sliding at each door and 
knew that watchful eyes were peering out 
at her, though she could see nothing in the 
dark halls. There was no answer to her 
ring at Chan Gow Doy’s door and after 
waiting a moment she repeated it. 

“Who is there?’”’ inquired a tremulous 
female voice. 

“IT am Wong Yee Shi, the promoter of 
conjugal felicity,” she answered. 

There was whispered conversation, the 


soft sliding of a panel, the quick scrutiny of 
frightened eyes, the drawing of bolts, and 
then the door that was opened just wide 
enough to admit her was slammed behind 
her. 

“One cannot be too careful at such times,”’ 
apologized the wife of Chan Gow Doy. 

“Certainly—unless one wishes to become 
a widow,” cackled Wong Yee Shi. “But you 
are too venerable and too corpulent to 
think of such a thing. Besides, my business 
is to procure husbands, not to dispose of 
them. Don’t you want one for your seventh 
daughter?” 

“Certainly—if one can be found. Ah 
Chut! Ah Chut!” she called. 





Chew Doo stepped to the skylight and thrust the weapon 


through the opening 


Ah Chut came from her bedroom. When 
she saw Wong Yee Shi she stopped in the 
doorway and scowled. 

“Aih-yab!” exclaimed the marriage- 
broker. “‘What a fine-looking girl you have 
made out of a bad boy! Without a doubt 
I shall be, able to find a good husband for 
her very quickly.” 

According to all the rules of propriety 
Ah Chut should have blushed and hung her 
head. Instead she poured upon the head 
of the marriage-broker all the curses she had 
learned in her father’s gambling-house and 
upon the streets when she was the bad boy 
of Chinatown. 

“Oh, I know a young man who will be 
just the husband for her,’’ laughed Wong 
Yee Shi. “Wong Kit* has a wealthy 
father, and he is a fighting man, so he will 
be able to provide her with fine apparel and 
give her a beating whenever she deserves 
it. 
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Then Ah Chut flushed and 
dropped her eyes, for Wong Kit 
had been her hero among the 
youths of Chinatown when she was 
a boy. She recalled the evenings 
she had sat on doorsteps listening 
to his tales of highbinder wars, 
and his prediction that when she 
grew up they would be fighting 
men together. 

“And I shall tell his father,” 
continued Wong Yee Shi, “that 
Ah Chut is like a dove-—quiet and 
stupid—with no mind of her own.”’ 

“Tf IT am sold to any man for a 
wile,” declared Ah Chut, “I shall 
first put opium in his noodles and 
then hang myself.” 

When Wong Yee Shi had de- 
parted, chuckling and cackling 
over the prospects of a match that 
would give hersomucn satisfaction 
and profit, Chan Gow Doy entered 
from an inner room. 

“You worthless pig!” he roared. 
“How can I ever get for you one- 
tenth of the sum that I have 
wasted upon you? But I care 
nothing for the money and nothing 
for you—you demon’s brat! But 
my son—my only son! The one 
who should be the glory of his 
ancestors! You are determined 
that he shall be nothing but a girl! 
Was ever a man so cursed? Let this teach 
you obedience and respect for your family!” 
and he gave her a beating that left her 
stunned and bleeding. 

Late at night Chew Doo, whom she had 
nursed and loved from babyhood, crept to 
her bedside. He found her still sobbing 
and moaning with pain. 

“Tt is hard, elder sister,” he whispered, 
as he took her hand and held it, “but try to 
be a woman.”’ 

“T can’t, Chew Doo—I can’t!” cried Ah 
Chut vehemently. 

“T know, Ah Chut. You were reared as 
a boy, and I as a girl, and it is as difficult 
for me to be a man; but you are a woman, 
and women must become wives, while men 
may be anything they choose.” 

“Tt does not matter what becomes of me, 
Chew Doo,” she replied, “but you are the 
only son of our father, and you must be a 
man—you must be—you shall be—for the 


9) 


honor of the clan of Chan! 














Ah Chut shuddered and covered her ears 


The deadly feud between the fortune- 
teller and the gambler, both of whom had 
figured so prominently in the affairs of 
Chinatown, and who had been such fast 
friends for so long a time, stirred the whole 
quarter. As the residents passed along the 
streets they glanced at the corner where for 
years Quan Quock Ming had sat on his 
stool and Chan Gow Doy had lounged in 
his doorway, shook their heads and mut- 
tered: 

“The foxes are still hiding in their holes!” 

They paused at shop doors to discuss the 
affair in whispers and before the deadwalls 
to read the latest news conveyed by flaming 
placards. They learned that the Six Com- 
panies were “doing all in their power to 
adjust amicably the differences that had 
recently arisen between two prominent 
persons,” and that the See Yup society 
had appointed “peace-talkers with the hope 
that a compromise might be effected.” 
And they read the announcements of 
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timorous men disclaiming all interest in the 
controversy or sympathy with either side, 
for fear that “‘a horse might be mistaken 
for a deer.”’ 

Quan Quock Ming, fearing that retal- 
iatory rewards upon his head might have 
been offered and accepted, dared not ven- 
ture across the threshold of his home 
scarcely beyond the opium bunk in an 
inner room that had no windows. Fighting 
men still loitered in doorways watching the 
home of Chan Gow Doy, and watched in 
turn by Chan Gow Doy and the police sta- 
tioned in the quarter. Days passed—days 
of tense waiting and watching, punctuated 
only by the occasional visits of “‘peace- 
talkers” urging Quan and Chan to submit 
their differences to arbitration, in the hope 
that the loss of life and injury to business 
resulting from a highbinder war might be 
averted; but both stood firm. Neither 
would recede in the slightest degree. 

Urgent messages calculated to lure Chan 
Gow Doy into the open were received by 
him over the telephone and by mail, but 
he was too well acquainted with the meth- 
ods of highbinders to venture out. Occa- 
sionally at night stealthy footsteps could 
be heard on the roof of his home, and once 
when Ah Chut opened the iron shutters of 
her bedroom a face peered in at her. 

At last came the police to the home of 
Chan Gow Doy with a warrant of arrest 
charging him with robbing Quan Quock 
Ming, and he was compelled to accompany 
them to the city prison. Members of his 
clan quickly provided bail and employed 
white bodyguards to accompany him and 
protect him on his way to and from the 
courtroom. 

“Be watchful,” they were warned, “or 
the Suey Sings will surely kill him.” 

When the case came to a hearing Quan 
Quock Ming, his three wives, and several 
clansmen testified that Chan Gow Doy had 
gone to Quan’s home at night and had 
robbed him; but Chan proved by his clans- 
men and a white watchman that at the 
time fixed by the other witnesses he was at 
his gambling-house; so the charge was 
dismissed. 

Chan Gow Doy, with a protector on each 
side of him, hurried toward his home. As 
they approached the mouth of a small alley 
two Chinese boys emerged fighting viciously, 
and a large crowd surged out after them. 
Before Chan and his bodyguards could 


turn aside they were completely surrounded 
and swept along with the crowd. Suddenly 
there was a half-muffled report, and Chan 
Gow Doy sank to the sidewalk with a cry. 
His guards saw a large revolver lying be- 
side him, seized the two men nearest to 
him and held them till the police came. 
They were Suey Sing fighting men, but no 
one could be found who would say that he 
had seen either fire the shot. 


The elders of the clan of Chan, assembled 
at the home of Chan Gow Doy, sat with 
bowed heads waiting for the eldest and 
wisest among them to speak their minds. 

“Our kinsman has been murdered,” said 
the one who because of his age and probity 
occupied the seat of honor, ‘‘and two things 
remain to be done. His body must be 
buried in a manner befitting one of his 
wealth and station, but first his murder 
must be avenged. If that be not done his 
spirit will know no peace and his descend- 
ants will know nothing but misfortune.” 

“Two fighting men of the Suey Sing tong 
are already in prison” suggested one among 
them. 

“That is not sufficient” declared the first 
speaker. “You may as well throw the 
weapon that killed him into the sea and 
say, ‘He is avenged!’ Quan Quock Ming, 
the wicked old fortune-teller, is the real 
murderer—the fighting men merely his 
instruments. Would the death of both of 
them wipe out the insult and maintain the 
honor of the clan of Chan?” 

‘‘No! No!” cried half a dozen of the elders. 

“Then what is to be done?” asked one 
among them. 

“Tt is the duty of Chan Chew Doo, the 
only son of cur dead kinsman, to avenge his 
death and save the face of the family, and 
it is only for us to counsel and advise.”’ 

“Hai-ie! Chan Chew Doo?” cried one. 
“He is only a boy.” 

“No,” said another contemptuously, “he 
is only a girl!” 

“He has lived sixteen years,” said the 
counsellor of the family, ‘“‘and at that age 
one is supposed to be a man. One must be 
a man.” 

“He will never do it,” declared another. 

“He must—or he shall be driven out of 
the family and be denied the privilege of 
worshiping our tutelary gods,”’ said the head 
of the clan. 

Chew Doo was summoned and _ stood 
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before them with head bowed respectfully 
and eyes cast down. 

“You are now the head of this household, 
Chew Doo,” said the elder, ‘‘and it is your 
duty to maintain the honor of the family and 
to secure the repose of your father’s spirit. 
See to it at once that Quan Quock Ming is 
removed. Employ whatever means you 
choose, but do not fail. If you do, you shall 
be driven out of the family of Chan—and 
that is worse than death.” 

With this admonition the elders departed 
slowly and gravely. 

“T cannot do it! I cannot!” cried Chew 
Doo, when alone with Ah Chut. 

“You must be a man, Chew Doo,” she 
said gently. ‘Our father’s death must be 
avenged before his spirit can rest.” 

“T have offered a reward of ten times the 
usual amount, but no fighting man will 
accept it, for Quan Quock Ming is the 
head of the Suey Sing tong.” 

“T have always sworn that I would do 
it,’ said Ah Chut, “for making a boy of 
me and then changing me to a girl—but 
you yourself must do it. You must be a 
man!” 

“Be a man?” cried Chew Doo petu- 
lantly. “Beaman? I shall be a man when 
you are a woman, Ah Chut.” 

“Then 1 shall do it myself,’ she de- 
clared. 


It was past midnight when Ah Chut and 
Chew Doo climbed out the window of her 





bedroom to the fire-escape and clambered 
to the roof. They had put aside their 
habiliments of mourning and were dressed 
as Chinese youths, with soft caps drawn 
low over their eyes and rubber-soled shoes 
upon their feet, and in the waistband of 
her trousers Ah Chut carried her father’s 
revolver. They crept over the roofs of the 
neighboring houses, Ah Chut leading the 
way with grim determination, Chew Doo 
following fearfully and with chattering 
teeth. Ah Chut slipped down the fire-es- 
cape that led past the rooms of Quan 
Quock Ming, but all the windows that 
could be reached from it were protected 
by iron shutters closed and bolted. She 
climbed back to the roof and examined a 
small skylight that rose slightly above it. 
With Chew Doo’s pocket-knife she cut 
away the putty and raised a pane of glass, 
then peered down. 

“Look, Chew Doo!” she whispered. 

Quan Quock Ming lay upon his opium 
bunk with the light of a small oil lamp 
shining directly upon his face. His eyes 
were closed, and the regular rise and fall 
of his broad chest told them that he was 
sleeping heavily. Ah Chut lifted out the 
glass and laid it on the roof softly. She 
drew the revolver from her waistband, 
cocked it and rested it upon the sash. The 
time and opportunity for which she had 
waited and prayed for years was at hand. 
Her thoughts flew back to the night when 
the old fortune-teller had changed her 


Quan opened his eyes, stared up stupidiy, then with a scream sprang from his couch 
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from a happy boy, whose every whim had 
been indulged, into a wretched girl whose 
every wish had been denied. She thought 
of the humiliation she had suffered, the 
beatings she had received and the misery 
she had endured. Now he would pay for 
it all. Oh, how he would pay! She smiled 
grimly at the thought of it. But her ven- 
geance must be complete. To kill him 
while he slept, to send him to the Ten Courts 
of Justice in the Kingdom of the Dead 
ignorant of the manner in which his fate 
had overtaken him, would be too merciful. 
She would wake him first and tell him who 
she was. She could see him start up and 
stare at her, his face convulsed with deadly 
fear for just an instant, and then, before 
he could cry out, she would send a bullet 
crashing through his black heart. She 
could almost see him fall back upon his 
bunk with the blood gushing from his 
breast. 

Ah Chut, kneeling by the skylight, slid 
the barrel of the revolver down till her 
hands rested on the sash. Chew Doo 
shuddered and turned away. Ah Chut 
took long and careful aim and opened her 
lips to call, but her throat closed and she 
could not utter a word. For a full half 
minute she held the weapon upon Quan 
Quock Ming’s breast, then with a moaning 
sob she turned her head away, shrank back 
and crept to Chew Doo’s side. 

“T can’t, Chew Doo! I can’t do it!” 
she whispered noarsely. “‘I’m just a girl 
after all!” 


Chew Doo stared at her as she sat 
crumpled down at his feet sobbing im- 
potently. 

“Then I shall do it,” he said, “for I’m 
a man!” 

He took the revolver from her hand, 
shoved her aside, stepped to the skylight 
and thrust the weapon through the opening. 
Ah Chut closed her eyes and covered her 
ears. : 

“Quan Quock Ming!” called Chew Doo. 
“Quan Quock Ming!” 

(Juan opened his eyes and stared stupidly 
up at the demoniacal face peering down 
at him. 

“Your time has come!” 

There was a crash and a roar. With a 
scream Quan Quock Ming sprang from his 
couch, turned half around and fell full 
length upon the floor. Chew Doo threw 
away the revolver and raced after Ah Chut 
over the roofs, down the fire-escape and 
into their own home. 


“Valvular disease of the heart,’’ read the 
report of the autopsy surgeon. 

“An invisible bullet carried by evil 
spirits,” said the elders of the clan of Chan. 

“You are a man!” said Ah Chut to Chew 
Doo. 

“And you are a woman,” he replied. 

“Ves; I am a woman,” said Ah Chut 
softly. “If you should see Wong Yee Shi, 
ask her to mention my name to Wong 
Kit’s father,” and she flushed and hung 
her head. 














AFTER THE RAIN 


By ANTOINETTE DECOURSEY PATTERSON 


After the rain, beneath the sun’s bright beam, 


Like tiny jugglers do the grass-blades seem; 


Dressed all in green they stand there straight and tall, 


Each balancing a tiny crystal ball! 
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Phe mud-caked Sunset car was loaded onto a flat-car bound for Prince Rupert. Its flight north was ended 


“FARTHEST NORTH" 


T wasn’t much of a chain as chains go— 

it really wasn’t. After a good deal of 

poking about I had come upon its 
dozen feet of rusted links thrown care- 
lessly behind the forge in the only black- 
smith shop in Fort Fraser. Now, I had 
imperative need for a chain of some sort, 
for our skid-chains, as the result of the wear 
and tear to which they had been subjected 
on the journey from Quesnel, were on the 
point of giving out, and it is not wise to 
attempt to negotiate what the settlers of 
northern British Columbia call roads, unless 
you have taken all possible precautions 
against skidding. Up in that country of 
slippery clay and _ two-mile-high moun- 
tains, you understand, a side-slip of a few 
inches is more than likely to end in the car 
and its occupants dropping through half a 
mile of emptiness. And that sort of an 
accident makes such a messy job for the 
undertaker. As the chain would answer 
our purpose after a fashion, and as we could 


get nothing better, I told the smith to put 
it in the car. After he had attended to a 
few minor repairs, I asked how much I 
owed him. 

“Well,” he answered, figuring on a chip 
of wood with a pencil, ‘the chain comes to 
sixteen dollars an’ forty cents, an’—” 

“Hold on!” I interrupted. ‘Please say 
that over again. It must be that I’m get- 
ting hard of hearing.”’ 

“Sixteen dollars and forty cents for the 
chain” he repeated, unabashed. 

I leaned against the door of the log 
smithy for support. ‘‘Not for the chain?” 
I gasped, unbelievingly. ‘Not for twelve 
feet of rusty second-hand five-eighths-inch 
chain?” 

“Sure” said he. ‘An’ I ain’t makin’ no 
profit on it at that. The freight charges for 
bringin’ it in from the coast were eighteen 
cents a pound. But lookee here, friend, I 
don’t want you to go away from Fort 
Fraser with the idee that things up here is 
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high-priced, ’cause they ain’t. I wanta do 
the right thing by you. Ill tell you what 
I'll do—I'll knock off the forty cents.” 


The population of Fort Fraser turned 
out en masse to see us off, the mothers 
there were only eight white women in the 
town when we were there—bringing their 
children to the cabin doors to see their 
first motor-car. Did you ever stop to 
think of the deprivations suffered by these 
women who dwell on the frontier: no soda- 


water fountains, no afternoon teas, no 
bargain sales, no moving-picture shows, 
and the fashion papers usually many weeks 
old? 


We felt quite gay and light-hearted that 
morning, | remember, for we had slept in 
beds instead of uncomfortable bunks, 
we had breakfasted on and 
porridge instead of the customary chicory, 
“sow-belly”” and prunes, and a feeble sun 
was doing its best to dry up the rain- 
soaked roads. Barring some uncertainty 
on the ferry over the swollen Nechako the 
journey to Burns Lake was uneventful. 
About midday we passed a big camp of 
laborers at work on the Grand Trunk 


coffee, eggs 


Pacific Railway grade. At the hoarse 
blast of our horn the men came piling 
out of the mess-tents to stand in open- 


mouthed amazement at sight of a motor-car 
pursuing its way through the unbroken 
wilderness as unconcernedly as though it 
were threading the press of traffic on Fifth 
avenue. One of the colored 
into his tent as we whirled by, only 
to reappear an instant later with a small 
American flag which he waved over his 
head madly in salute to the little silken 
banner of like design that, though tattered 
and faded, still fluttered bravely from our 
hood. 

Darkness had long since fallen when we 
zigzagged down the precipitous flank of a 
forest-clothed mountain range and_ the 
beams from our head-lamps_ illuminated 
the cluster of tents, shacks and cabins 
which compose the settlement known as 
Burns Lake. Though Burns Lake settle- 
ment boasted, at the time we were there, 
the population of a fair-sized village, not- 
withstanding the fact that there was not 
a woman or child in it, it was nothing more 
than a railway construction camp, with its 
usual concomitants of hash-houses, bunk- 
houses and gambling dens. The day 
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had been a long and terribly arduous one 
and we had reached that point of weariness 
where we could have gone to sleep standing 
up. But when, upon inquiring for sleep- 
ing-quarters, we were taken up a creaking 
ladder into a loft above an eating-house 
where fully two-score laborers from the 
south of Europe lay stretched in their 
blankets on piles of filthy straw, snoring 
or scratching or tossing, in an atmosphere 
so dense with the mingled odors of garlic, 
fried pork, wet leather and_ perspiration 
that it could have been removed with a 
shovel, we suddenly discovered that we 
weren't nearly as sleepy as we had imagined. 
While we were debating as to whether we 
should look for less impossible quarters or 
wrap up in our blankets and spend the 
night in the car, an American who, from 
his air of authority I gathered to be a fore- 
man, addressed us. 

“There’s no place here that’s fit to sleep 
in” he said, ‘but I hear that one of the 
contracting company’s barges is leaving for 
Decker lake at midnight. She’s empty, 
so they’d probably be glad to carry you 
and your car. You'd have to sleep in 
the car, of course, and it’s pretty cold on 
the water at this time of the year, but, 
believe me, it'll be a sight more comfort- 
able than spending the night in one of 
these bunk-houses. There’s no road around 
the lake anyway, so you'll have to go by 
water if you go at all.” 

Thanking him for his suggestion we set 
out in quest of the manager of the contract- 
ing company, whom we found in a log cabin 
at the entrance to the roughly constructed 
wharf. It took but few words to explain 
our errand and complete arrangements for 
being transported down the lakes by the 
barge which was leaving at midnight. 
Burns and Decker lakes, which are each 
approximately ten miles in length and whose 
shores are lined with almost impenetrable 
forest, are connected by a shallow and tor- 
tuous channel which winds its devious 
course through the wilderness of swamps, 
lagoons and bulrushes known as_ the 
Drowned Lands. The firm of Spokane con- 
tractors engaged in the construction of the 
western division of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific had availed itself of this devious 
waterway for transporting its men, materials 
and supplies to the front, using for the pur- 
pose flat-bottomed barges drawing only a 
few inches of water. Notwithstanding the 
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fransporting a locomotive piece-meal through the British 
Columbian wilderness. The cab on its first 
journey through that forest 


fact that the pilots frequently lost their way 
at night and the barges went aground in the 
shallow channel, the fortunate circumstance 
of the two lakes being thus connected had 
saved the company tens of thousands of 
dollars. 

It will be a long time, a very long time, 
before my vivid recollection of that night 
journey down those dark and lonely lakes 
will fade. The deck of the barge was but a 
few inches wider than the car, so that, as 
we sat in our accustomed seats, wrapped to 
the eyes in blankets, it seemed as though 
the car were floating on the surface of the 
water. The little gasoline engine that sup- 
plied the barge’s motive power was aft of 
us, and its steady throb, together with the 
twin swaths of light which our head-lamps 
mowed out of the darkness, put the final 
touch to the illusion. It 
was an eerie sensation— 
very. Though a crescent 
moon shone fitfully through 
scudding clouds, its feeble 
light but served to empha- 
size the darkness. and mys- 
tery of the forest-covered 
shores, which were as black 
as the grave and as silent 
as the dead. Once some 
heavy animal—a bear, no 
doubt — went crashing 
through the underbrush 
with a noise that was posi- 
tively startling in that 
uncanny stillness. By the 
time we reached the shallow 
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channel that winds its de- 
vious course through the 
Drowned Lands the moon 
had disappeared and a thick 
white fog had fallen on 
everything, hiding the 
shores with its impalpable 
gray curtain and completely 
nullifying the effect of our 
powerful lights. The only 
sound was the labored pant- 
ing of the engine and the 
brushing of the bulrushes 
against our prow. How the 
skipper found his way 
through that fog-bound 
channel I can’t imagine, 
unless he smelt it, for he 
couldn’t see an object ten 
feet away. Day was break- 
ing above the eastern tree-tops when the 
barge crunched against the timbers of 
the wharf at Decker lake, and I breathed a 
little prayer of thanksgiving for our safe 
arrival, for, truth to tell, I had fully ex- 
pected that the light of morning would find 
us hard and fast aground in the middle of a 
swamp. Word of our coming had preceded 
us, and we found that the company’s man- 
ager—a wide-awake American—had cots 
and blankets awaiting us in the log shanty 
that served him as an office. We were 
shivering with the cold and heavy-eyed 
from weariness; my word, how we slept! 
I can’t remember when I have so enjoyed 
a pillow. 

We awoke a few hours later to find a 
throng of bronzed, brawny and bewhiskered 
workmen in curious contemplation of the 
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mud-covered and now disreputable-looking 
machine which suggested to the eye of 
affection alone the dapper Hudson Six that 
had left the Mexican line so proudly months 
before. But “handsome is as handsome 
does” and that muddy coating was an un- 
solicited testimonial to the great goodness 
of our long-suffering car. 

Before leaving Decker lake we acquired 
an addition to our party. His name was 
Duncan and he was an axeman from the 
forests of Quebec. He had the shoulders 
of a Clydesdale, the sinews of a mule, and 
could handle an axe as an artist handles a 
brush. One of those restless spirits who, 
their worldly possessions on their backs, 
are here today and gone tomorrow, he had 
worked on the railway grade just long 
enough to earn a little money and, when we 
arrived, was setting out on foot for Hazel- 
ton, two hundred miles away, to spend it. 
Tommie had insisted that it was impossible 
to find room in the already over-laden car 
for an extra passenger. 

“T’d rathe~ leave our luggage behind than 
to start on without an axeman”’ I asserted. 
“We've been on a joy ride thus far, com- 
pared with what we’re going to encounter 
from now on. From what these fellows tell 
me the only thing that would stand much 
chance of getting through the country ahead 
of us would be a hippopotamus. We've 
none of us distinguished ourselves with the 
axe, and my hands are so sore from chop- 
ping that it pains me to look at them.” 
So we found a place for Duncan, and it was 
well that we did, for, before we had left 
Decker lake an hour behind us, we found 
ourselves at the beginning of as ugly a 
stretch of road as I ever expect to set eyes 
on. 

“That’s not a road” said Tommie dis- 
gustedly, as he stood looking at the sea of 
slime. ‘“‘That’s a lake, and if we once get 
into it we'll never see the car again.” 

Billie and Duncan and I heartily agreed 
with him. After some discussion we de- 
cided that the only thing to do was to avoid 
the road altogether and chop our way 
around it. This involved cutting a path 
through three-quarters of a mile of prime- 
val forest and the removal of scores of trees 
as big around as William Howard Taft. 
There was nothing to be gained by groaning 
over the prospect, so we rolled up our sleeves, 
spat on our lacerated palms, and went at it 
with the axes. Did you ever see an expert 


woodsman in action? No? Well, it’s a sight 
worth seeing, take my word for it. Duncan 
would walk up to a forest giant that looked 
as big as the Tower of Pisa and slam-bang 
into it with his double-bitted axe, amid a 
perfect shower of chips, until he had chopped 
a hole in the base the size of a hotel fire- 
place. A few more strokes at the right spot, 
a warning shout of ‘Timber!’ ‘Timber!’ 
and the great tree would come crashing 
down within a hand’s-breadth of where he 
wanted it. A few minutes more of the axe 
business and the prone trunk would be cut 
into sections and rolled away. ‘‘She’s all 
jake, boys” Duncan would bellow, and 
Billie, putting on the power, would push 
the car a few yards more ahead. It took the 
four of us eight hours of steady chopping to 
make our way around that awful stretch 
of road, but we did get through finally, with 
no more serious mishap than crumpling up 
one of the forward fenders, caused by the 
car swerving into a tree. While we were 
still congratulating ourselves on having 
gotten out of the woods in more senses than 
one, we swung around a bend in the road 
and came to a sudden halt before a hog- 
wallow which stretched away, like a black 
and slimy serpent, as far as the eye could 
See. 

“We're up against it good and hard this 
time” said Billie, grown pessimistic for the 
first and only time. ‘‘I don’t believe the 
car can make it. There’s too much of it and 
it’s too deep—the wheels simply can’t get 
traction.” 

As we were contemplating it in dismal 
silence we heard the welcome rattle of 
wheels and clink of harness, and an empty 
freight wagon, drawn by eight sturdy mules, 
pulled out of the forest behind of us, the 
bearded ‘‘mule-skinner’’ urging on_ his 
beasts with cracking whip and a crackle of 
oaths. I waded toward him through the 
mire. 

‘“‘Where’s the nearest place that we can 
eat and sleep?” I demanded. 

“Waal” he drawled with exasperating 
slowness, “I reckon’s how they mought fix 
ye up fer the night at th’ Hunderd an’ Fifty 
Mile House. Thet’s the only place I knows 
on air’ it’s darned poor, too.” 

“How far is it from here?” I asked. 

“Waal, I calkilate it mought be a matter 
o’ two mile an’ a half or three mile.” 

“Good”’ said I, ‘and what will you charge 
to haul us there? We can’t get through 
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this mud-hole alone, but the car’s got lots 
of power, and with the help of your mules 
we ought to make it all right.” 

Instantly the man’s native shrewdness 
asserted itself. He cast an appraising eye 
over my mud-stained garments, over the 
mud-bespattered car and at the yawning 
sea of mud ahead. 

“T’ll haul ye to th’ Hunderd an’ Fifty 
Mile House for fifteen dollars” he said. 

“Fifteen dollars for a two and a half mile 
haul?” I exclaimed. 

“Take it or leave it’? said the teamster 
rudely. “I ain’t got no time to stand in the 
road bargainin’.” 

I promptly capitulated, for I had no in- 
tention of letting our only hope of rescue 
get away. “Hitch on to the car” said I. 

That was where the sixteen-dollar-and- 
forty-cent chain to which I referred at the 
beginning of this story came in handy, for 
we had no rope that would have stood the 
strain of hauling that car through those 
three perfectly awful miles. Billie stayed 
at the wheel and, with his foot on the 
throttle, gave the straining mules such 
assistance as he could; Duncan went ahead 
to fill up the worst of the holes with hastily 
collected stones and brush; Tommie sat 
gloomily in the lurching tonneau with his 
coat-collar about his ears, for a driving rain 
had now come on; while I superintended 
operations from the back of a pony which 
I had found tied to the tail of the wagon. 
Night was tucking up the land in a black 
and sodden blanket when the driver pulled 
up his weary mules at the roadside post 
bearing the numerals “‘150,”’ which signified 
that we were still a hundred and fifty miles 
from our journey’s end, and I counted into 
his grimy paw the sum agreed upon in the 
greasy bank-notes of the realm. Jt had 
taken us just eleven hours to make fourteen 
miles. 

Though we had not deluded ourselves 
into expecting that we would find anything 
but the most primitive accommodation at 
the 150 Mile House, we were none of us, 
unless it might have been Duncan, pre- 
pared for the wholly impossible quarters 
that greeted us. Standing in a clearing in 
the wilderness was a log cabin containing 
but a single room, in one corner of which 
was a stove and in the other a rickety table 
piled high with unwashed dishes. Such 
space as was left in the twelve-by-fourteen 
room was occupied by a huge home-made 
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bed which provided sleeping quarters for 
the English rancher, his gaunt starved- 
looking wife, and a veritable litter of small 
children. 

‘We've nothing here that ’ud do for the 
likes of you, sir’ said the man civilly, in 
reply to my request for accommodations. 
“The missis can fix you up a meal, but 
there’s not a place that you could lay your 
heads, unless ’twould be in the loft.” 

“Good heavens, man!” interrupted 
Tommie. ‘We can’t sleep out of doors on 
such a night as this. Let’s see the loft.” 

Assuring us once more that “it was no 
place for the likes of us” the rancher pointed 
to a ladder made of saplings which poked 
its nose through a black square in the ceiling 
directly above the family couch. Taking a 
candle from the woman I ascended, and 
Tommie followed at my heels. The fitful 
light illuminated a space formed by the 
ceiling of the room below and the steeply 
pitched roof of the cabin, barely large 
enough for a man to enter on his hands and 
knees. Its uneven floor, made of saplings, 
laid lengthwise, was strewn with musty 
hay, upon which were thrown some tattered 
pieces of dirty burlap bagging. Tommie 
took one glance and then scrambled down 
the ladder. He is a very particular person, 
is Tommie, and has never enjoyed the 
broadening effect of residence in Central 
Asian khans and Central African huts, as 
I have. ‘“Where’s the nearest ditch?” I 
heard him ask the rancher. “I'd rather 
sleep in a ditch any time than in that loft 
of yours.” 

But we did not have to do either, for 
Duncan, who had previous acquaintance 
of the place, wasting no time in lamenta- 
tions, had set to work with his axe and in 
ten minutes a great fire was sending its hail 
of sparks into the evening sky. It’s mar- 
velous what wonders can be worked in the 
wilderness with a sharp axe by a man who 
knows how to handle it. By stretching the 
piece of sail-cloth we had with us between 
two convenient trees and keeping it in place 
with saplings, in an amazingly brief time 
Duncan had constructed a shelter which was 
proof against any but a driving rain, and 
which, thanks to the camp-fire blazing in 
front of it, was as warm as a steam-heated 
room in a hotel. Covering the soggy ground 
with a layer of hemlock branches, and this 
in turn with a layer of hay bought from the 
rancher at five cents per pound, and spreading 
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on top of the hay our rubber sheets and 
our blankets—behold, we were as comfort- 
able as kings; more comfortable, I fancy, 
than certain monarchs in Europe. We 
lay side by side beneath the flimsy shelter 
like sardines in a tin, while outside the rain 
fell drearily and the night-wind soughed in 
the tree-tops, and the flickering flames of 
the camp-fire alternately illumined and left 
in darkness everything. 

We awoke the next morning to find that 
the sun, which is an infrequent visitor to 
northern British Columbia in the autumn, 
had tardily come to 
our assistance and 
was trying to make ie 
up for its remissness 
by a desperate at- 
tempt to dry up the 
roads which, for the 
succeeding hundred 
miles or so, lay across 
an open rolling coun- 
try bordered by dis- 
tant ranges of snow- 
capped mountains. 
When we started that 
morning we would 
have laughed deris- 
ively if any one had 
told us that we could 
make Aldermere that 
night but, thanks to 
the unexpected bless- 
ing of good roads, we 
whirled into that lit- 
tle frontier village at 
five o’clock in the 
afternoon, ascertain- 
ed from the open- 
mouthed loungers on 
the steps of the groc- 
ery store that it was 
only thirty miles to Moricetown, which 
was at that time the “end of steel,’ and 
determined to push on that night. The 
good roads soon died a sudden death, 
however, and it was late that night before 
there twinkled in the blackness of the 
valley below us the bewildering arrange- 
ment of green and scarlet lights which de- 
note a railway yard all the world over, 
and heard the familiar friendly shriek of a 
locomotive. 

“Thank God!” said Tommie. ‘We're at 
the end of steel. There’s nothing very 
serious can happen to us now, for if the old 





“Dutch” Cline is a frontiersman who would 

have delighted the heart of Remington. He 

has mined for gold in the diggings of the 
Rand, in Australia, and on the Yukon 


car takes it into her head to break down 
we'll simply load her on a flat-car and ship 
her down to the coast.” 

It is only about five-and-twenty miles 
from Moricetown to New Hazelton, the 
prefix ‘‘New” distinguishing it from the 
“old town,” which lies five miles from the 
railway to the north. The road, so we were 
told, though slippery after the rains and 
very hilly, was moderately smooth, and we 
were as confident that we would eat our 
Sunday dinner in New Hazelton as we were 
that the next day was Monday. But the best 
laid plans of mice and 
motorists, you know, 
“gang aft agley,” 
which, according to 
the glossary of Scot- 
tish phrases in the 
back of the diction- 
ary, means “‘to go off 
to the side” and that 
was precisely what 
we did, for, when 
only five miles from 
our destination, Bil- 
lie, in his eagerness 
to taste civilized 
cooking again, took 
a slippery curve at 
incautious speed and 
the car skidded over 
into the ditch and 
reclined against the 
shelving bank like 
some mud - stained 
weary monster. It 
took the better part 
of an hour to get out 
the jacks and build 
a causeway of stones 
and pry her up. But 
at last everything 
was ready and we shouted to Billie to 
throw on the power. But there was no 
response from the engines to his pressure 
on the throttle. 

“By Jove!” he muttered despondently. 
“We're out of gasoline!” 

Sunday noon, a deserted mountain road, 
a ditched and helpless car, a sky leaden with 
impending rain—and only five miles from 
our destination. There was nothing for it 
but for someone to walk into New Hazelton, 
rouse the local storekeeper from his Sunday 
nap, and bring us a tin of gasoline. The 
choice unanimously fell on Duncan, who 
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set off down the middle of the muddy road 
at a four-miles-an-hour pace. Meanwhile 
Tommie and Billie and I set about prepara- 
tions for our Sunday dinner. While Billie 
skirmished about with an axe in search of 
wood that was not too rain-soaked to burn, 
Tommie opened such of the tinned goods as 
were left, and I attempted to wash the 
knives and forks and tin plates in a conven- 
ient mud-puddle. As we had neglected to 
clean them after our last meal in the open, 
on the ground that we would have no 
further use for them, the task I had set 
myself was not an easy one: it’s surprising 
how difficult it is to remove grease from tin 
with nothing but a stick and some cold 
water. We achieved a meal at last, how- 
ever—tinned sausages, tinned spaghetti, 
mouldy bread made palatable by toasting, 
and some week-old coffee which we found in 
one of the thermos bottles and heated— 
and I’ve had many a worse meal, too. Just 
as the rain began to descend in earnest, a 
horse and sulky swung round the bend 
bearing Duncan and the precious tin of 
gasoline. Thirty minutes later we were 
rolling between a double line of welcoming 
townspeople down the muddy main street 
of New Hazelton. We were at our journey’s 
end! 

Though New Hazelton now boasts the 
most pretentious hotel in all the North 
country, when we were there this hostelry 
was still in course of construction, so we 
were compelled to look elsewhere for bed 
and board. After some searching we found 
accommodation in the cabin occupied by 
the operator of the Yukon Telegraph and 
ate our meals at the pie-counter run by an 
American known as “Black Jack’? Mac- 
donald. And it was good eating, too. Our 
first question after reaching New Hazelton 
was, of course: 

“Is there any chance of our getting 
through to the Alaskan border?” 

“Not a chance in the world” was the 
chorused answer. But we protested that 
that was the answer we had received at 
Vancouver and Ashcroft and Quesnel and 
Fort Fraser when we inquired as to the 
chances of getting through to Hazelton. 

“The boys are quite right, gentlemen” 
said a bearded frontiersman named “Dutch” 
Cline. ‘There isn’t a chance in the world. 
I’ve lived in this country close on twenty 
years and I know what I’m talking about. 
It’s only about eighty miles in an air-line 
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from here to the Alaskan boundary, but I 
doubt if a pack-mule could get through, let 
alone a motor-car. You would have to 
actually chop your way through forests 
that haven’t so much as a trail. You would 
have to devise some way of getting your 
car across no less than a dozen dangerous 
rivers. You would have to climb to the 
very summit of a six-thousand-foot moun- 
tain range and then drop down on the other 
side; and finally, you would have to find 
some mearfs of crossing the Portland Canal, 
which separates British Columbia from 
Alaska. Add to that the fact that winter 
is at hand and that you would probably be 
snowed in before you had got a quarter of 
the way, and you will understand just how 
utterly impossible it is.” 

So we were forced to abandon regretfully 
the hope of hearing the Alaskan gravel 
crunch beneath our tires and to content 
ourselves with the knowledge that we had 
driven farther north than a motor-car had 
ever been driven on this continent before: 
farther north than the Aleutian Islands, 
farther north than Hudson Bay, farther 
north than the Peninsula of Kamchatka, 
half-a-hundred miles farther north, in fact, 
than the southern boundary of Alaska itself. 

Four days must elapse before the semi- 
weekly train would bear us down to the 
waiting steamer at Prince Rupert, but time 
did not hang heavy on our hands. The 
country was too interesting and the people 
too hospitable. We bought baskets and 
moccasins and rabbits-foot rugs in the 
Indian village of Awillgate and took pic- 
tures of the totem poles that overlook the 
river and of the strangely carved and gaily 
painted ‘“‘grave-houses” which the Siwashes 
erect over the resting-places of their dead. 
We watched the Indians spearing salmon 
in the Skeena, their lithe forms poised like 
bronze statues on the rocks above the rush- 
ing stream. We took tea with the ruddy- 
cheeked young engineer, just out from 
England, who was supervising the construc- 
tion of a suspension bridge whose cobweb 
cables were to span the dizzy gorge above 
the Bulkley. He showed us the fragile 
bridge of ropes which the Indians had 
thrown across the same gorge years before 
and told how, when it was completed, they 
sent twenty squaws out upon the frail 
structure to test its strength. We watched 
the loading of the hundred-horse pack 
trains with supplies for the miners in the 











Old Hazelton overlooks the Skeena river, five miles from the railway to the north. 


Ancient totem 


poles stand before many of its cabins along the river 


north and saw the long string of laden 
horses setting out upon their lonely journey 
to the Ground Hog, tail to nose and nose to 
tail. But as I looked back upon those days 
spent in this outpost on the last frontier, it 
seems to me that the evenings were the 
most interesting of all, for then we sat about 
the telegraph operator’s glowing stove, and 
the men would come dropping in until the 
little cabin was crowded to the door, and 
over the pipes and the tall black bottle we 
would hear recited the tragedies and come- 
dies and melodramas of the Northland by 


the men who had been actors in them. 
There was “Dutch” Cline, for example, a 
frontiersman who would have delighted the 
heart of Remington, who owed his sobriquet 
to the fact that he had been born in the 
Transvaal in the days when Oom Paul ruled. 
He had fought the Matabele under Rhodes; 
he had mined for gold in the diggings of the 
Rand, Australia, and the Yukon; and, under 
a notorious captain, had defied both Rus- 
sians and Japanese by seal poaching in the 
Arctic. There was Siefkert, the local barber, 
a lank-limbed Kentuckian, who had been a 
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prize-fighter in his time but who, like so 
many others, had been unable to resist the 
summons of the North. There was another 
man—his name escapes me—a red-headed 
silent modest fellow who, when his com- 
panion had gone suddenly insane from pri- 
vation while they were far up the head- 
waters of the Skeena, had bound him hand 
and foot, had built a bark canoe and placed 
him in it, had brought him six hundred 
miles down a river that had never been 
traversed by any craft before, carrying man 
and canoe around the rapids on his shoulders, 
and had brought him at last to Hazelton 
and a hospital—where he died two days 
later. And then there was ‘Old Man Cata- 
line,’ a white-maned octogenarian who was 
a native of the Spanish province of Cata- 
lonia, whence his name, but who had lived 
so long amid Siwash packers and French- 
Canadian fur-hunters that his speech was a 
strange mixture of Spanish, French, Eng- 
lish and Indian which no one pretended to 
understand. It was a favorite amusement 
to offer the old man a drink, whereupon he 
would invariably call for a glass of Hudson 
Bay rum, half of which he would take at a 
single swallow, using the remainder to 
shampoo his tousled head. Friends of the 
Northland, I would that I might again be 
sitting among you, before the cabin fire, 
listening to your strange tales, illustrated 
with your strange comparisons, spiced and 
garnished with your strange oaths. But, 
as I can’t be with you, I raise my glass to 
you across the miles: Gentlemen, here’s how! 

From the rear platform of the train that 
was bearing us coastward we waved good- 
by to the group of acquaintances who had 
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gathered on the station platform at New 
Hazelton to see us off. The car, so caked 
with mud that its original color could not 
even be guessed at, we had loaded on a flat- 
car two days before and it was now doubt- 
less awaiting us on the wharf in Prince 
Rupert. Of the eight-hour railway journey 
down the wild and winding valley of the 
Skeena, with the purple peaks of the Babine 
range rising on one hand and the snowy 
bonnets of the Seven Sisters on the other; 
of the Indian villages with their totem poles 
and their strange graveyards and their 
dug-outs that we saw along the river; and 
of our arrival in that remarkable terminal 
city which the Grand Trunk Pacific has 
built to order at that point on the Pacific 
Coast of North America where British 
Columbia and Alaska meet, there is no space 
here to tell. By this time, electric-lighted 
trains, with observation cars in the rear and 
dining-cars ahead, are running through this 
region, and you can see these things for 
yourself. You had better do so. 

We leaned over the rail of the steamer 
that was bearing us southward, Tommie 
and Billie and I, and watched the white 
buildings of Prince Rupert and the forested 
shores of the sound on which it sits fade in 
the mist that overhangs this coast. Our 
Great Adventure was at an end, and our 
hearts were heavy at the knowledge, for we 
had traveled far and seen strange things in 
one another’s company and had faced some 
perils and many hardships side by side. 
But the melancholy mood soon passed and 
I welcomed the steady throbbing of the 
screw, for was I not headed toward God’s 
Country—and the Lovely Lady! 


Epitors’ Note:—Here endeth the log of the SuNsET car, begun in December, 
a year ago, at the line between California and Mexico, and now ended just eighty miles 
south of the Alaskan line because, as “Dutch” Cline put it, “a pack-mule couldn’t get 


through, let alone a motor-car.” 


Mr. Powell, “Tommie,” his tonneau companion, with 


“Billie,” the resourceful chauffeur, at the wheel of SuNsET’s Hudson Six, have made a 
notable journey, over polished state highways, over historic trails carpeted with pine 
needles—‘‘good going” which the Lovely Lady shared with them—and through the heavy 


roads of the northwestern wilderness never before penetrated by an automobile. 


The 


success of their memorable motor flight is a credit to motorists and motor-car and to the 
fascinating country through which their route has lain. 
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THE BENDING OF THE BOW 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
Author of: The Heart of the Ancient Wood; The Feet of the Furtive 


IMustrated by Paul Bransom 


(Further events in the primitive lives of Grém and A-ya, finders of fire, and 
founders of a new race.) 


EFORE the Caves of the Pointed 
B Hills the fires of the tribe burned 

brightly. Within the caves reigned 
plenty and an unheard-of security; for since 
the conquest of fire those monstrous beasts 
and gigantic carnivorous running birds, 
which had been Man’s ceaseless menace 
ever since he swung down out of the tree- 
tops to walk the earth erect, had been held 
at a distance through awe of the licking 
flames. Though the great battle which 
had hurled back the invading hosts of the 
Bow-legs had cost the tribe more than half 
its warriors, the caves were swarming with 
vigorous children. To Bawr, the Chief, and 
to Grém, his Right Hand and Counselor, 
the future of the tribe looked secure. 

So sharp had been the lessons lately ad- 
ministered to the prowling beasts—the ter- 
rible sabre-tooth, the giant red bear of the 
caves, the proud black lion and the bone- 
crushing cave hyena—that even the stretch 
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of bumpy plain outside the circle of the 
fires, to a distance of several hundred paces, 
was considered a safe playground for the 
children of the tribe. On the outermost 
skirts of this playground, to be sure, just 
where the reedy pools and the dense bam- 
boo thickets began, there was a fire kept 
burning. But this was more as a reminder 
than as an actual defense. When a bear or 
a sabre-tooth had once had a blazing brand 
thrust in his face, he acquired a measure of 
discretion. Moreover, the activities of the 
tribe had driven all the game animals to 
some distance up the valley; and it was 
seldom that anything more formidable than 
a jackal or a civet cat cared to come within 
a half-mile of the fires. 

It was now two years since the rescue of 
A-ya from her captivity among the Bow- 


legs. Her child by Grém was a straight- 
limbed, fair-skinned lad of somewhere 
between four and five years. She sat 
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cross-legged near the sentinel fire, some fifty 
yards or so from the edge of the thickets, 
and played with the lad, whose eyes were 
alight with eager intelligence. Behind her 
sprawled, playing contentedly with its toes 
and sucking a banana, a fat brown baby of 
some fourteen or fifteen months. 

Both A-ya and the boy were interested 
in a new toy. It was, perhaps, the first 
whip. The boy had succeeded in tying a 
thin strip of green hide, something over 
three feet in length, to one end of a stick 
which was several inches longer. The uses 
of a whip came to him by unerring insight, 
and he began applying it to his mother’s 
shoulders. The novelty of it delighted 
them both, A-ya chuckling at the thought 
that the procedure might, on a future oc- 
casion, be reversed in the cause of discipline. 

At last the lithe lash, so enthusiastically 
wielded, stung too hard for even A-ya, with 
all her stoicism, to find it amusing. She 
snatched the toy away and began playing 
with it herself. The lash, at its free end, 
chanced to be slit almost to the tip, form- 
ing a loop. The butt of the handle was 
formed by a jagged knot, where it had been 
broken from the parent stem. Idly but 
firmly with her strong hands she bent the 
stick, and slipped the loop over the jagged 
knot, where it held. 

Interested, but with no hint of compre- 
hension in her bright eyes, she looked upon 
the first bow—the stupendous product of a 
child and a woman playing. 

The child, displeased at this new useless 
thing, and wanting his whip back, tried to 
snatch the bow from his mother’s hands. 
But she pushed him off. She liked this new 
toy. It looked, somehow, as if it invited 
her to do something with it. Presently she 
pulled the cord, and let it go again. Tightly 
strung, it made a pleasant little humming 
sound. This she repeated many times, 
holding it up to her ear and laughing with 
pleasure. The boy grew interested, there- 
upon, and wanted to try the new game for 
himself. But A-ya was too absorbed. She 
would not let him touch it. 

As she was twanging the strange imple- 
ment which had so happily fashioned itself 
under her hands, Gré6m came up behind 
her. He stepped over the sprawling brown 
baby and was about to pull her heavy hair, 
apparently; but his eyes fell upon the thing 
in her hands and he checked himself. 

For minute after minute he stood there 
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motionless, watching and studying the new 
toy. His eyes narrowed, his brows drew 
themselves down broodingly. The thing 
seemed to him to suggest dim cloudy vast 
possibilities; and he groped in his brain for 
some hint of the nature of these possibil- 
ities. Yet as far as he could see it was good 
for nothing but to make a faintly pleasant 
twang for the amusement of women and 
children. At last he could keep his hands 
off it no longer. 

“Give it to me” said he suddenly, laying 
hold of A-ya’s wrist. 

But A-ya was not yet done with it. She 
held it away from him, and twanged it with 
redoubled vigor. Without further argu- 
ment and without violence Grém reached 
out a long arm and found the bow in his 
grasp. A-ya was surprised that such a 
trifle should seem of such importance in 
her lord’s eyes; but her faith was great. 
She shook the wild mane of her hair back 
from her face, silenced the boys impor- 
tunings, and gathered herself with her arms 
about both knees to watch what Grém 
would do with the plaything. 

First he examined it minutely, and then 
he fastened the thong more securely at 
either end. He twanged it as A-ya had 
done. He bent it to its limit and eased it 
slowly back again, studying the new force 
imprisoned in the changing curve. At last 
he asked who had made it. 

“T did” answered A-ya, very proud of her 
achievement now that she found it taken 
so seriously by the one being to whom her 
adventurous spirit really deferred. 

“No, J did!” piped the boy. 

The mother laughed indulgently. 

“Yes, he tied one end, and beat me with 
it” said she. “Then I took it from him, and 
bent the stick and tied the other end.” 

“Tt is very good!” said Grom, nodding 
his approval musingly. He squatted down 
a few feet away and began experimenting. 

Picking up a small stone he held it upon 
the cord, bent the bow a little way and let 
go. The stone flew up and hit him with 
amazing energy in the mouth. 

“Oh!” murmured A-ya sympathetically 
as the bright blood ran down his beard. 
But the child, thinking that his father had 
done it on purpose, laughed with hearty 
appreciation. Somewhat annoyed, Grom 
got up, moved a few paces further away 
and sat down again with his back to the 
family circle. 
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As to the force that lurked in this slender 
little implement he was now fully satisfied, 
but not with the direction in which it exerted 
itself. He continued his experiments, but 
was careful to draw the bow lightly. 

For a long time he found it impossible 
to guess beforehand the direction which 
the pebbles, or the bits of stick or bark, 
would take in their surprising leaps from 
the loosed bow-string. But at length a 
dim idea of aim occurred to him. He lifted 
the bow—his left fist grasping its middle 
to the level of his eyes, at arm’s length. 
He got the cord accurately in the center 
of the pebble, and drew toward his nose. 
his effort was so successful that the stone 
went perfectly straight—and caught him 
fair on the thumb-knuckle. 

The blow was so sharp that he dropped 
the bow with an angry exclamation. 
Glancing quickly over his shoulder to see 
if A-ya had noticed the incident, he ob- 
served that her face was buried between her 
knees and quite hidden by her hair. But 
her shoulders were heaving spasmodically. 
He suspected that she was laughing at 
him; and for a moment, as his knuckle was 
aching fiercely, he considered the advis- 
ability of giving her a beating. He had 
never done such a thing to her, however, 
though all the other Cave Men, including 
Bawr himself, were wont to beat their 
women on occasion. In his heart he hated 
the idea of hurting her; and it would hardly 
be worth while to beat her without hurting 
her. The idea, therefore, was promptly 
dismissed. He eyed the shaking shoulders 
gloomily for some seconds; and then, as 
the throbbing in the outraged knuckle 
subsided, a grin of sympathetic compre- 
hension spread over his own face. He 
picked up the bow, sprang to his feet, and 
strolled over to the edge of a thicket of 
young cane. 

The girl, lifting her head, peered at him 
cautiously through her hair. Her laughter 
was forgotten on the instant because she 
guessed that his fertile brain was on the 
trail of some new experiment. 

Arriving at the cane-thicket, Grém 
broke himself half-a-dozen well-hardened 
tapering stems, from two to three feet in 
length, and about as thick at their smaller 
ends as A-ya’s little finger. These seemed 
to suggest to him the possibility of better 
results than anything he could get from 
those erratic pebbles. By this time, quite 
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a number of curious spectators—women 
and children mostly, the majority of the 
men being away hunting, and the rest too 
proud to show their curiosity—had gath- 
ered to watch Grém’s experiments. They 
were puzzled to make out what it was he 
was busying himself with. But as he was a 
great Chief, and held in deeper awe than 
even Bawr himself, they did not presume 
to come very near; and they had therefore 
not perceived, or at least they had not 
apprehended, those two trifling mishaps of 
his. As for Grém, he paid his audience no 
attention whatever. Now that he had 
possessed himself of those slender straight 
shafts of cane all else was forgotten. He 
felt, as he looked at them and poised them, 
that in some vital way they belonged to 
this fascinating implement which A-ya 
had invented for him. 

Selecting one of the shafts he slowly 
applied the bigger end of it to the bow- 
string and stood for a long time pondering 
it, drawing it a little way and easing it 
back without releasing it. Then he called 
to mind that his spears always threw better 
when they were hurled heavy end first. 
So he turned the little shaft and applied 
the small end to the bow-string. Then he 
pulled the string tentatively and let it go. 
The arrow, all unguided, shot straight up 
into the air, turned over, fell sharply, and 
buried its head in a bit of soft ground. 
Grém felt that this was progress. The 
spectators opened their mouths in wonder, 
but durst not venture any comment when 
Gr6m was at his mysteries. 

Plucking the shaft from the earth, Gr6m 
once more laid it to the bow-string. As he 
pulled the string, the shaft wobbled crazily. 
With a growl of impatience, he clapped the 
fore-finger of his left hand over it, holding 
it in place, and pulled it through the guide 
thus formed. A light flashed upon his 
brooding intelligence. Slightly crooking 
his finger, so that the shaft could move 
freely, he drew the string backward and 
forward, with deep deliberation, over and 
over again. To his delight, he found that 
the shaft was no longer eccentrically re- 
bellious, but as docile as he could wish. 
At last, lifting the bow above his head, he 
drew it strongly, and shot the shaft into 
the air. He shouted as it slipped smoothly 
through the guiding crook of his finger, and 
went soaring skyward as if it would never 
stop. The eyes of the spectators followed 














Grom shouted as the shaft slipped smoothly through the guiding crook of his finger, and went 
soaring skyward as if it would never stop 
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its flight with awe, and A-ya, suddenly 
comprehending, caught her breath and 
snatched the boy to her heart in a transport. 
Her alert mind grasped, though dimly, the 
wonder of her man’s achievement. 

Now, though Grém_ had pointed his 
shaft skyward, he had taken no thought 
whatever as to its direction, or the distance 
it might travel. As a matter of fact, he 
had shot toward the caves. He had shot 
strongly; and that first bow was a stiff 
one. Most of the folk who squatted before 
the caves were watching; but there were 
some who were too indifferent or too stupid 
to take an interest in anything less arrest- 
ing than a thump on the head. Among 
these was a fat old woman who, with her 
back to all the excitement, was bending 
herself double to grub in the litter of sticks 
and bones for some tit-bit which she had 
dropped. Grdm’s shaft, turning gracefully 
against the blue, came darting downward 
on a long slope and buried its point in that 
upturned fat and grimy thigh. With a 
yell the victim whipped round, tore out 
the shaft, dashed it upon the ground, stared 
at it in horror and waddled, wildly jabber- 
ing, into the nearest cave. 

An outburst of startled cries arose from 
all the spectators but it hushed itself almost 
in the same breath. It was Grom who had 
done this singular thing, smiting unawares 
from very far off. The old woman must 
have done something to make Grom angry. 
They were all afraid; and several, whose 
consciences were not at ease, followed the 
woman’s example and slipped into the caves. 

As for Grom, his feelings were a mixture 
of embarrassment and elation. He was 
sorry to have hurt the old woman. He 
had a ridiculous dislike to hurting any one 
unnecessarily; and when he looked back 
and saw A-ya rocking herself to and fro 
in heartless mirth, he felt like asking her 
how she would have liked it herself, if she 
had been in the place of the fat old woman. 
On the other hand, he knew that he had 
made a great discovery, second only to the 
conquest of the fire. He had found a new 
weapon, of unheard-of unimagined powers, 
able to kill swiftly and silently, and at a 
great distance. All he had to do was to 
perfect the weapon and learn to control it. 

He strode haughtily up to the cave mouth 
to recover his shaft. The people, even the 
mightiest of the warriors, looked anxious 
and deprecating at his approach; but he 


gave them not a glance. It would never 
have done to let them think he had wounded 
the old woman by accident. He picked up 
the shaft and examined its blood-stained 
point, frowning fiercely. Then he glared 
into the cave where the unlucky victim 
of his experiments had taken refuge. He 
refitted the shaft to the bow-string, and 
made as if to follow up his stroke with 
further chastisement. Instantly there came 
from the dark interior a chorus of shrill 
feminine entreaties. He hesitated, seemed 
to relent, put the shaft into the bundle 
under his arm, and strode back to rejoin 
A-ya. He had done enough for the moment. 
His next step required some thought and 
preparation. 

An hour or two later Grém set out from 
the caves alone, in spite of A-ya’s pleadings. 
He wanted complete solitude with his new 
weapon. Besides a generous bundle of 
canes of varying lengths and sizes, he car- 
ried some strips of raw meat, a bunch of 
plantains, his spear and club, and a sort 
of basket without handle, formed by tying 
together the ends of a roll of green bark. 

This basket was a device of A-ya’s, 
which had added greatly to her prestige 
in the tribe, and caused the women to re- 
gard her with redoubled jealousy. By 
lining it thickly with wet clay she was able 
to carry fire in it so securely and simply 
that Grom had adopted it at once, throwing 
away his uncertain and always trouble- 
some fire-tubes of hollow bamboo. 

Mounting the steep hillside behind the 
caves, Gré6m turned into a high winding 
ravine and was soon lost to the sight of 
the tribe. The ravine, the bed of a long-dry 
torrent, climbed rapidly, bearing around to 
the eastward, and brought him at length to 
a high plateau on a shoulder of the moun- 
tain. At the back of the plateau the moun- 
tain rose again, abruptly, to one of those 
saw-tooth pinnacles which characterized 
this range. At the base of the steep was 
a narrow fissure in the rock-face, leading 
into a small grotto which Grém had dis- 
covered on one of his hunting expeditions. 
He had used it several times already as 
a retreat when tired of the hubbub of the 
tribe and anxious to ponder in quiet some 
of the problems which forever tormented 
his fruitful brain. 

Absorbed in meditations upon his new 
weapon, Grém set himself to build a small 
fire before the entrance of the grotto. The 
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red coals from his fire-basket he surrounded 
and covered with dry grass, dead twigs 
and small sticks. Then, getting down upon 
all-fours, he blew long and steadily into the 
mass till the smoke which curled up from 
it was streaked with thin flames. As the 
flames curled higher his ears caught the 
sound of something stirring within the cave. 
He looked up, peering between the little 
coils of smoke, and saw a pair of eyes, very 
close to the ground, glaring forth at him 
from the darkness. 

With one hand he coolly but swiftly fed 
the fire to fuller volume, while with the 
other he reached for and clutched his club. 
The eyes drew back slowly to the depths 
of the cave. Appearing not to have ob- 
served them, Grom plied the fire with 
heavier and heavier fuel till it was blazing 
strongly and full of well-lighted brands. 
Then he stood up, seized a brand, and hurled 
it into the cave. There was a harsh snarl 
and the eyes disappeared, the owner of 
them having apparently shrunk off to one 
side. A moment or two later the interior 
was suddenly lighted up with a smoky 
flare. The brand had fallen on a heap of 
withered grass which had formerly been 
Grém’s couch. Grém set his teeth and 
swung up his club; and in the same instant 
there shot forth two immense cave hyenas, 
mad with rage and terror. 

The great beasts were more afraid of the 
sudden flare within than of the substantial 
and dangerous fire without. The first 
swerved just in time to escape the fire, 
and went by so swiftly that the stroke of 
Grém’s club caught him only a light glanc- 
ing blow on the rump. But the second of 
the pair, the female, was too close behind 
to swerve in time. She dashed straight 
through the fire, struck Grém with all her 
frantic weight, knocked him flat, and tore 
off yelping down the valley, leaving a 
pungent trail of singed fur on the air. 

Uninjured save for an ugly scratch, 
which bled profusely, down one side of his 
face, Grom picked himself up in a rage and 
started after the fleeing beasts. But his 
common-sense speedily reasserted _ itself. 
He grunted in disgust, turned back to the 
fire, and was soon absorbed in new experi- 
ments with the bow. As for the blaze 
within the cave, he troubled himself no 
more about it. He knew it would soon 
burn out. And it would leave the cave 
well cleansed of pestilential insects. 
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All that afternoon he experimented with 
his bundle of shafts, to find what length 
and what weight would give the best re- 
sults. One of the arrows he shattered com- 
pletely by driving it, at short range, straight 
against the rock-face of the mountain. 
Two others he lost, by shooting them, far 
beyond his expectations, over the edge of 
the plateau and down into the dense thickets 
below him where he did not care to search 
too closely by reason of the peril of snakes. 
The bow, as his good luck would have it, 
though short and clumsy, was very strong, 
being made of a stick of dry upland hickory. 
And the cord of rawhide was well-seasoned, 
stout and tough, though it had a trouble- 
some trick of stretching, which forced 
Grém to restring it many times before all 
the stretch was out of it. 

Having satisfied himself as to the power 
of his bow and the range of his arrows, 
Grom set himself next to the problem of 
marksmanship. Selecting a plant of prickly 
pear of about the dimensions of a man, he 
shot at it, at different ranges, till most of 
its great fleshy leaves were shredded and 
shattered. With his straight eye and his 
natural aptitude he soon grasped the idea 
of elevation for range, and made some 
respectable shooting. He also found that 
he could keep the arrow straight without 
crooking a finger over it. His elation was 
so extreme that he quite forgot to eat, till 
the closing in of darkness put an end to his 
practice. Then, piling high his fire as a 
warning to prowlers, he squatted in the 
mouth of the cave and made his meal. For 
water he had to go some little way below 
the lip of the plateau; but carrying a blazing 
balsam-knot he had nothing to fear from 
the beasts that lay in ambush about the 
spring. They slunk away sullenly at the 
approach of the waving flame. 

That night Grém slept securely, with 
three fires before his door. Every hour or 
two, vigilant woodsman that he was, he 
would wake up to replenish the fires, and 
be asleep again even in the act of lying 
down. And when the dawn came red and 
amber around the shoulder of the saw- 
toothed peak, he was up again and out into 
the chill sweet air with his arrows. 

The difficulty which now confronted him 
was that of giving his shafts a penetrating 
point. Being of a very hard-fibred cane, 
akin to bamboo, they would take a kind of 
splinter-point of almost needle sharpness. 
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But it was fragile; and the cane being hol- 
low, the point was necessarily on one side, 
which affected the accuracy of the flight. 
There were no flints in the neighborhood, 
or slatey rocks which he could split into 
edged and pointed fragments. He tried 
hardening his points in the fire but the re- 
sults were not altogether satisfactory. He 
thought of tipping some of the shafts with 
thorns, or with the steely points of the old 
aloe leaves, but he could not at the moment 
devise a method of fixing these formidable 
weapons in place that would not quite 
destroy their efficiency. Finally he made up 
his mind that the thing to use would be 
bone, ground into a suitable shape between 
two stones. But this was a matter that 
would have to await his return to the caves, 
and would then call for much careful devis- 
ing. For the present he would perforce con- 
tent himself with such points as he had 
fined down and hardened in the fire. 

This matter settled in his mind, Gro6m 
burned to put his wonderful new weapon to 
practical test. Cautiously he descended the 
steep slope from the eastern edge of his 
plateau, a broken region of ledges, sub- 
tropical thickets and narrow grassy glades, 
with here and there some tree of larger 
growth rising solitary like a watch-tower. 
Knowing this was a favorite feeding-hour 
for many of the grass-eaters, Grom hid him- 
self in the well-screened crotch of a deodar, 
overlooking a green glade, and waited. 

He had not long to wait, for the region 
swarmed with game. Out from a runway 
some thirty or forty yards up the glade 
stepped a huge dun-colored bull with horns 
like scimitars, each as long as Grém’s arm. 
His flanks were scarred with long wounds 
but lately healed, and Grém realized that 
he was a solitary, beaten and driven out 
from his herd by some mightier rival. The 
bull glanced about him warily, and then fell 
to cropping the grass. 

The beast offered an admirable target. 
Grém’s arrow sped noiselessly between the 
curtaining branches and found its mark 
high up on the bull’s fore-shoulder. It 
penetrated—but not to a depth of more than 
four inches, and Grém, though elated by 
his good shot, realized that such a wound 
would be nothing more than an irritant. 

Startled and infuriated, the bull roared 
and pawed the sod and glared about him 
to locate his unseen assailant. He had not 
the remotest idea of the direction from 
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which the strange attack had come. The 
galling smart in his shoulder grew momently 
more severe. He lashed back at it savagely 
with the side of his horn, but the arrow was 
just out of his reach. Then, bewildered and 
alarmed, he tried to escape from this new 
kind of fly with the intolerable sting by 
galloping furiously up and down the glade. 
As he passed the deodar, Grém let drive 
another arrow, at close range. This, too, 
struck and stuck. But it did not go deep 
enough to produce any serious effect. The 
animal roared again, stared about him as 
if he thought the place was bewitched, and 
plunged headlong into the nearest thicket, 
tearing out both arrows as he went through 
the close-set stems and crashed onward 
down the slope, 

This experiment upon the wild bull had 
shown Grom one thing clearly. He must 
arm his arrows with a more penetrating 
point. Until he could carry out his idea of 
giving them tips of bone, he must find some 
shoots of solid pithless growth to take the 
place of his light hollow canes. For the 
next hour he searched for a young growth 
that might serve his purpose. 

But there in the jungle everything that 
was hard enough was crooked or gnarled, 
everything that was straight enough was 
soft and sappy. It was not till the sun was 
almost over his head, and the heat was urg- 
ing him back to the coolness of his grotto, 
that he came across something worth mak- 
ing a trial of. Ona bleak wind-swept knoll, 
far out on the mountain-side, lay the trunk 
of an old hickory-tree, which had evidently 
been shattered by lightning. From the 
roots, tenacious of life, had sprung up a 
throng of saplings, ranging from a foot or 
two in height to the level of Grém’s head. 
They were as straight and slim as the canes. 
And their hardness was proved to Grém’s 
satisfaction when he tried to break them 
off. They were tough, too, so that he al- 
most lost his patience over them before he 
learned that the best way to deal with 
them was to strip them down in the direc- 
tion of the fibre, where they sprang from 
the parent trunk or root. Having at length 
gathered an armful, he returned to his 
grotto and proceeded to shape the refractory 
butts in the fire. While squatting between 
the cave door and the fire he made his meal 
of raw flesh and plantains, and gazed over the 
vast landscape below him. As he pondered, 
the fire was quietly doing his work for him. 








yinging the stone-head weapon high above him, Grom brought it down, full upon one of those giant 
paws which clutched the edge of the parapet 
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The result was beyond his utmost expec- 
tations. After judicious charring, the ends 
being turned continually in the glowing 
coals, he rubbed away the charred portions 
between two stones, and found that he 
could thus work up an evenly rounded 
point. The point thus obtained was keen 
and hard; and as he balanced this new 
shaft in his hand he realized that its weight 
would add vastly to its power of penetra- 


tion. When he tried a shot with it he found 
that it flew further and straighter. It 


drove through the tough fleshy leaf of the 
prickly-pear as if it hardly noticed the 
obstruction. He fashioned himself a half 
dozen more of the highly efficient shafts, 
and then set out once more—this time down 
the ravine—to seek a living target. 

The ravine was winding and of irregular 
width, terraced here and there with broken 
ledges, here and there cut into by steep 
little narrow gullies. Its bottom was in 
part bare rock; but wherever there was an 
accumulation of soil and some tiny spring 
oozing up through the fissures, there the 
vegetation grew rank, starred with vivid 
blooms of canna and hibiscus. In many 
places the ledges were draped with a dense 
curtain of the flat-flowered pink-and-gold 
mesembryanthemum. It was a region well 
adapted to the ambuscading beasts; and 
Grom moved stealthily as a panther, keep- 
ing for the most part along the upper 
ledges, crouching low to cross the open 
spots, and slipping into cover every few 
minutes to listen and peer and sniff. 

Presently he came to a spot which seemed 
to offer him every advantage as a place of 
ambush. It was a ledge some twenty feet 
above the valley level, with a sort of natural 
parapet behind -which he could crouch 
and, himself unseen, keep an eye on all 
the glades and runways below. Behind 
him the rock-face was so nearly perpen- 
dicular that no enemy could steal upon him 
from the rear. He laid his club and his 
spear down beside him, selected one of his 
best arrows, and hoped that a fat buck 
would come by, or one of those little 
spotted two-toed horses whose flesh was 
so prized by the People of the Caves. Such 
a prize would be a proof to all the tribe of 
the potency of his new weapon. 

For nearly an hour he waited, moveless 
save for his ranging eyes, as the rock on 
which he leaned. To a hunter like Grém, 
schooled to infinite patience, this was 
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nothing. He knew that, in the woods, if 
one waits long enough and keeps still 
enough he is bound to see something inter- 
esting. At last it came. It was neither the 
fat buck nor the little two-toed horse with 
dappled hide, but a young cow-buffalo. 
Grom noticed at once that she seemed 
nervous and puzzled. She seemed to sus- 
pect that she was being followed and was 
undecided what to do. Once she faced 
about angrily, staring into the coverts 
behind her, and made as if to charge. Had 
she been an old cow or a bull she would 
have charged; but her inexperience made 
her irresolute. She snorted, faced about 
again and moved on, ears, eyes and wide 
nostrils one note of wrathful interrogation. 
She was well within range, but Gré6m would 
have tried a shot at her except for his 
seasoned wariness. He would rather see, 
before revealing himself, what foe it was 
that dared to trail so dangerous a quarry. 
The buffalo moved on slowly out of range 
and vanished down a runway; and im- 
mediately the pursuer came in view. 

To Grém’s amazement it was neither a 
lion nor a bear. It was a man, of his own 
tribe. And then he saw it was none other 
than the great chief, Bawr himself, hunting 
alone after his haughty and daring fashion. 
Between Grém and Bawr there was the 
fullest understanding, and Grém would 
have whistled that plover-cry, his private 
signal, but for the risk of interfering with 
Bawr’s chase. Once more, therefore, he 
held himself in check; while Bawr, his eyes 
easily reading the trail, crept on with the 
soundless step of a wildcat. 

But Grém was not the only hunter lying 
in ambush in the sun-drenched ravine. 
Out from a bed of tall red-blooming canna 
arose the diabolical grinning head and 
monstrous shoulders of a sabre-tooth, and 
stared after Bawr. Then the whole body 
emerged with a noiseless bound. For a 
second the gigantic beast stood there, with 
one paw uplifted, its golden-tawny bulk 
seeming to quiver in the downpour of in- 
tense sunlight. It was a third as tall again 
at the shoulders as the biggest Himalayan 
tiger, its head was flat-skulled like a tiger’s 
and its upper jaw was armed with two long 
yellow sabre-like tusks, projecting down- 
ward below the lower jaw. This appalling 
monster started after Bawr with a swift 
crouching rush, as silent, for all its weight, 


as if its feet were shod with thistle-down. 
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The Bending of the Bow: 


Grém leapt to his feet with a wild yell 
of warning, at the same time letting fly an 
arrow. In his haste the shaft went wide. 
Bawr, looking over his shoulder, saw the 
giant beast almost upon him. With a tre- 
mendous bound he gained the foot of a 
tree. Dropping his club and spear he 
sprang desperately, caught a branch, and 
swung himself upward. 

But the sabre-tooth was already at his 
heels before he had time to swing quite 
out of reach. The gigantic brute gathered 
itself for a spring which would have en- 
abled it to pluck Bawr from his refuge like 
a ripe fig. But that spring was never de- 
livered. With a roar of rage the monster 
turned instead, and bit furiously at the 
shaft of an arrow sticking in its flank. 
Gr6m’s second shaft had flown true; and 
Bawr, greatly marveling, drew up his legs 
to a place of safety. 

With the fire of that deep wound in its 
entrails, the sabre-tooth forgot all about 
its quarry in the tree. It had caught sight 
of Grém when he uttered his yell of warn- 
ing and it knew instantly whence the 
strange attack had come. It bit off the 
protruding shaft; and then, fixing its dread- 
ful eyes on Grom, it ceased its snarling and 
came charging for the ledge with a rush 
which see1.ed likely to carry it clear up the 
twenty-foot perpendicular of smooth rock. 

Grém, enamored of the new weapon, 
forgot the spear which was likely to be far 
more efficient at these close quarters. 
Leaning far out over the parapet he drew 
his arrow to the head and let drive just as 
the monster reared itself, open-jawed, at 
the wall. The pointed hickory went down 
into the gaping gullet, and stood out some 
inches at the side of the neck. With a 
horrible coughing screech the monster 
recoiled, put its head between its paws, and 
tried to claw the anguish from its throat. 
But after a moment it backed away, 
gathered itself together, and sprang for 
the ledge. It received another of Grom’s 
shafts deep in the chest, without seeming 
to notice the wound; and its impetus was 
so tremendous that it succeeded in getting 
its fore-paws fixed upon the ledge. Cling- 
ing there, its enormous pale green eyes 
staring straight into Grém’s, it struggled 
to draw itself up all the way. 

Grém dropped his bow beside him and 
reached for the spear. His hand grasped 
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the club instead, but there was no time to 
change. Swinging the stone-head weapon 
high above him, he brought it down full upon 
one of those giant paws which clutched the 
edge of the parapet. Crushed and numbed 
its grip fell away; but at the same moment 
one of the hinder paws got over the edge and 
clung. And there the monster hung. 
Bawr, meanwhile, seeing Grém’s peril, 
had dropped from his tree, snatched up his 
spear and club and rushed in to the rescue. 
It was courage, this, of the finest, count- 
ing no odds; for down there on the level he 
would have stood no ghost of a chance had 
the beast turned back upon him. Grém 
swung up his club for another blow. But 
in that same moment the great glaring eyes 
filmed and rolled upwards; blood spouted 
from between the gaping jaws; and with a 
spluttering cough the monster lost its hold. 
It fell and slowly rolled over upon its 
side, pawing the air aimlessly. With 
fine self-restraint Bawr refrained from 
striking, that he might seem to usurp no 
share in Gr6m’s amazing achievement. He 
stood leaning upon his spear, calmly watch- 
ing the last feeble paroxysms, till Grém 
came scrambling down from the ledge and 
stood beside him. He took the bow and the 
arrows and examined them in silence. Then 
he turned upon Grom with burning eyes. 
“You found the Fire for our people. 
You saved our people from the hordes of 
the Tree Men. You have saved my life 
now, slaying the monster from very far off 
with these little sticks which you have made. 
It is you who should be Chief, not I.” 
Grom laughed and shook his head. 
“Bawr is the better man of us two” 
said he positively, ‘‘and he is a better chief. 
He governs the people, while I go away and 
think new things. And he is my friend. 
Look, I will teach him now this new thing, 
and we will make another just like it, that 
when we return to the caves Bawr also 
shall know how to strike from very far off.”’ 
With their rough-edged spear-heads of 
flint they set themselves to the skinning of 
the sabre-tooth. They then went back to 
the high plateau where Bawr was taught 
to shoot a straight shaft. And on the fol- 
lowing day they returned to the Fires of 
the Tribe, carrying between them, shoulder 
high, slung upon their two spears, this 
first trophy of the bow, the monstrous head 
and hide of the sabre-tooth. 


The next instalment of “In the Morning of Time” will appear in an early issue, entitled 
‘The Destroying Splendor 
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SONG OF CRADLE-MAKING 


Thou hast stirred! 
When I lifted thy little cradle, 


The little cradle I am making for thee, : 

i I felt thee! 3 
4 The face of the beach smiled, i 
a I heard the pine-trees singing: hig 
$i | In the White Sea the Dawn-Eagle dipped his wing. pe 

l O, never have I seen so much light through thy father’s doorway! [i 
bie (Wast thou pleased with thy little cradle?) 
be Last night I said: ‘When the child comes— a. 
nig If it is a Son— é 

i I will trim his cradle with shells: as 
: And proudly I will bear him in his rich cradle 

| Past the doors of barren women; 

i And all shall see my Little Chief in his rich cradle!” 

" That was last night; 


Last night thou hadst not stirred! 


O I know not if thou be a son— 

Strong Chief, Great Fisher, Law-of-Woman, 

As thy father is; 
z Or only Sorrow-Woman, Patient Serving Hands, 
a Like thy Mother. 

I only know I love thee, 

Thou Little One under my heart! 

For thou didst move; and I trembled. 
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Singing—as the sea sings, 





Aiihi! Thy little feet 
I felt them press me! 


—(Thy little brown feet!) 





Thou hast stirred! 
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Oh! haste, haste, little feet— 
Little brown feet lightly running 
Down the trail of the hundred days! 


* 


Lightly, so lightly I hear them coming: 

Like little brown leaves running over the earth— 
Little leaves, wind-hastened, over the autumn trails! 
Earth loves the little running feet of leaves. 


O K’antsamiq’ala Soé, Our Praised One, 
Let there be no more barren women! 
May thou bring no tears, my child, 
When I bear thee, in thy rich cradle, 

By the chanting sea-paths where the women labor. 


* 


Because the little mouths of sand are ever at her breast. 
O Mother-face of the Sea, how thou dost smile— 
And I have wondered at thy smiling! 


* 


: The wind is white with rocking bird-cradles; 
Day is in the eyes of the Sea. 

Ah! never have I seen so much light 
Through thy father’s doorway! 








I will trim thy cradle with many shells, and with cedar-fringes; J 
Thou shalt have goose-feathers on thy blanket! 
, I will bear thee in my hands along the beach, 
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THE PLANT WIZARD 
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As she walked proudly down tl ngth of the café she noticed in a corner, at a single table. Lanagan, 
leisurely sipping his black ¢ e and watching her curiously. At still another 
table was Maggart. Her brain quickened 
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THE ALLISON PEARLS 


A LANAGAN STORY 


By EDWARD H. HURLBUT 
Author of: Lanagan, Amateur Detective; The Jerroldson Case 


TMustrated by Arthur Cahill 








Constance Allison is socially and financially the most interesting and conspicuous 
figure among the merry masked dancers at a Mardi Gras ball in San Francisco. Heiress 
of the Allison estate, one minor asset of which is the magnificent Allison hotel where the 
Mardi Gras is being celebrated, she wears for the first time since her mother’s death the fam- 
ily’s most treasured heirloom, a string of priceless pearls. Suddenly she misses them from 
her neck and says to her escort, Sterrett Masters, ‘See that no one leaves the hotel!” Masters 
notifies the house detective, and Chief of Police Leslie himself arrives with his men. An 
exciting scene follows in the hotel’s private office when the Chief sharply questions Masters 
and Raymond Winkeppner in the presence of Miss Allison and her friend Miss Vsobel 
Cadogan, fiancée of Winkeppner. Throughout, Lanagan, star reporter for a morning 
paper, has been a shrewd observer. He decides to take a hand in the detective game, now 
keenly on. for the capture of the pearl thief. Meanwhile the Chief, searching Winkeppner 
and Masters, finds a pearl in the latter's pocket. To save Masters, whom she loves, Miss 
Allison denies that the jewel is hers. Meanwhile Leslie’s men arrest Chap pie Carrol, 
notorious confidence man and hotel burglar, as he leaves the ball-room with a similar 
pearl in his pocket. Lanagan learns from Miss Allison's maid that the necklace has 
110 pearls, Within an hour the stolen string ts returned by a bell-boy to its owner, 
in the presence of her father, Chief Leslie, Detective Douglas, Masters and Lanagan, 
but this merely increases the Chief's suspicions of collusion between Carrol and Masters. 
Miss Allison counts the pearls. Two are gone. She declares that. the original number 
was only 108. Lanagan knows there were t10. That same night the necklace is again 
stolen, while Miss Aliison is asleep, her bedroom being entered with a pass-key. 


LANAGAN ON THE TRAIL 


HUS it happened that the hundreds 

of thousands of San Francisco’s 

citizenry who were not of the Four 
Hundred, and who were not at the Mardi 
Gras ball, and who knew nothing of the 
loss of the Allison pearls until the seven- 
column headlines of the morning papers 
assailed them over their coffee, had scarcely 
completed the eager reading of the details 
of the initial theft and the mysterious re- 
turn, when the afternoon papers were 
already on the streets with flaring extras 
heralding the astounding fact of the second 
theft of the gems. 


Dynamic Leslie threw himself into the 
collar and dragged the machinery of his 
department after him. He stripped the 
upper office of every available man and 
spread his famous net down over that 
northern end of the peninsula that harbors 
the city. And in the days of Leslie, when 
the net was spread, an undersized mouse 
would have had difficulty crawling aboard 
a boat at the waterfront or slipping very 
far south down the suburban and village 
district toward San Jose. 

He had early ordered the maid, Jeanne, to 
headquarters and for an hour and a half he 


*This story began in the September, 1914, number. 
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The Allison Pearls: 


and his hardest-headed men had hammered 
at her, and at the end she was sent back to 
the hotel in hysterical protestations of inno- 
cence. Masters had been given another 
drubbing, whipped down to headquarters 
in the same machine that returned the maid 
to the Allison. Again there were no re- 
sults. Leslie’s shadow-men had already 
reported that Masters had not left his room 
after reaching there shortly after midnight. 
He had not so much as used his telephone, 
save to call Miss Allison once during the 
early morning. 

Chappie Carrol had been battered, but 
with the Chappie it was more than hard 
heads he had to endure, for the tough fists 
of exasperated and baffled detectives had 
more than once been the reward for his 
ironical levity. He had come by the infor- 
mation during the sweating that a pearl 
had been also found on Masters and from 
that time on his smooth smile had met 
every attack and in unruffled nonchalance 
—unruffled save when a fist would bang 
him under the ribs or give him that sicken- 
ing, weakening punch in the small of the 
back—he had stuck by his answer that he 
knew no more about how the pearl came 
into his pocket than Masters knew how 
it came into his blouse. 

He was shrewd enough to know that 
Masters’ prestige and standing would save 
Masters unless facts absolutely corrobora- 
tory were discovered; and that public 
opinion, in spite of his reputation, would 
hardly stand for his conviction on no 
greater evidence than Leslie had against 
Masters. 

Indeed, toward the last when he had been 
jarred by a particularly nasty punch from 
Royan, his teeth finally showed. 

“Tl get you for that if I swing, Royan” 
he remarked in a tone of deadly meaning. 
“There isn’t one of you cowardly dogs man 
enough to meet me alone. Meantime, 
Chief Leslie, if you’re not going to pull 
Masters, let me out or I’ll get out on habeas 
corpus. You’ve got nothing more on me 
than you had on him.” 

That the Chappie spoke the truth did 
not tend to sweeten Leslie’s humor. They 
took him back and gave him the dark cell; 
but that last remark had earned him, as he 
well knew it would, as fine a mauling as the 
scientific manhandlers of the upper office 
ever administered. But the Chappie was a 
resourceful and experienced rogue and it 
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was not many hours before the underground 
wires out of the prison had been tapped, 
and barrister Lathrop, chief of the shyster 
lawyers, had applied in court for a writ of 
habeas corpus, made returnable the follow- 
ing morning. 

With a battalion of resourceful police 
reporters watching every move at head- 
quarters and hanging like leeches to every 
person brought there and sweated, it was 
only natural that before the last editions 
of the afternoon papers had gone to press 
the facts regarding the two pearls had been 
disclosed. The earlier editions had hinted 
strongly at Masters, following his pro- 
longed sweating; his picture, snapped as he 
was leaving headquarters, stared at Miss 
Allison late that afternoon, grouped in 
grim equality with Jeanne, the maid, and 
the rogue’s gallery front and profile views 
of Carrol. 

Allison had endeavored to keep his 
daughter from seeing the papers, but she 
had insisted that every edition of every 
paper be brought her. At five o’clock, 
locked alone in her room, she had tele- 
phoned the Adams detective agency and 
within ten minutes she was in conference 
with Maggart, chief of that service, a man 
with a record for successful work. At the 
end. of the conference she said: 

“Tt isn’t the pearls—not the value or the 
sentiment attaching to them. It’s my 
faith—my intuition in Mr. Masters—I 
want him cleared.” 

Maggart bowed and withdrew. She 
attempted to locate Masters by telephone 
and then she sent her maid to his rooms, 
thinking he was refusing to answer his 
telephone for fear of newspapermen. He 
was not there. Later a note was delivered 
to her by a bell-boy. It was from Masters, 
and read: 

“To tell you how horribly grieved I am for 
the terrible situation you are placed in through 
me would be impossible. I am releasing you 
from your promise. When I have cleared my 
name I will return. Until I do and unless I do, 

I shall not. Keep your trust in me for a little 

while, no matter what they say. And please 

say nothing about this note. Again, I only 
ask you to keep your trust in me no matte: 
what happens.” 


It was signed merely ‘‘Sterrett.” 

For a long time the harassed heiress of 
the Allisons sat and stared from her win- 
dow, shocked and terribly hurt. 
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“Under fire—to run away! No, no! 

That cannot be the man I love! That can- 
not be Sterrett! There is something in- 
explicable here—something that none of 
us yet see! Some awful conspiracy! It 
must be cleared! It must be—it shall be if 
the power is in money and man to clear 
it!” 
She seized the telephone and called for 
Maggart’s office. He was not in. To the 
stenographer who answered the call she 
gave this agitated message: 

“Tell him Miss Allison says to spare no 
expense! Nothing! I must have results 
and quickly! And tell him to see me at 
once you get in touch with him—I will 
await him in my apartments!” 

She began to write. In a few moments 
she summoned a bell-boy. 

“Take these to the three morning pa- 
pers,” she said. They were reading notices 
and were as follows: 

“$25,000 reward: I will pay this reward 
for information leading to the arrest of the 
proper parties concerned with the theft of my 
pearls. Constance All’son.” 

From which it was evident that a great 
deal of the fighting spirit that had made 
her father a multi-millionaire from a grub- 
staked miner had heen inherited by the 
Allison heiress. She summoned her maid. 

“T will go down to dinner with Mrs. 
Haubert” she said, her chin high. From 
which it was evident again that even though 
her sweetheart should run out under fire 
she intended to face her ordeal. She ex- 
pected the morning papers would discover 
the fact of his disappearance later. But her 
ordeal began coming rather more quickly 
than she anticipated. Her telephone rang. 
It was one of the Times men. He wanted 
to know if she could say where Masters 
could be found and whether she had heard 
a rumor that he had left the city. 

Her chin was a bit higher and her eyes 
a trifle brighter as she hung up the ’phone, 
informing him that she knew nothing of 
Mr. Masters’ movements. 

“We had better have dinner served in 
our rooms, dear’’ said Mrs. Haubert gently. 

“T see no reason for breaking our custom 
of dining downstairs” replied Miss Allison, 
and her aunt bowed in resignation and ac- 
companied her. 

As she walked proudly down the length 
of the cafe, acknowledging a sympathetic 
bow here and there, she noticed in a corner, 


at a single table, Lanagan, leisurely sip- 
ping his black coffee and watching her 
curiously. At still another table was 
Maggart. Her brain quickened. There 
was something in the assured ease of man- 
ner both of Lanagan and Maggart that to 
her suspicious and aroused mind seemed 
to indicate a latent purpose. She won- 
dered what it could be and, once seated, 
she carefully studied all of the tables, turn- 
ing carelessly this way and that, endeavor- 
ing to see what it was or who it was that 
brought the detectives into that elegant 
and exclusive room. She knew enough to 
know that detectives and reporters were 
not regular frequenters of the expensive 
cuisine of the Allison. 

Busied with the menu for a moment, she 
looked toward Maggart’s table later to find 
that he had gone. She glanced over where 
Lanagan had been seated. He, too, had 
disappeared. Puzzled, she glanced around; 
but so far as she could see, no other persons 
had left the dining-room. Her dinner was 
more a form than a fact, for she found she 
could eat but little, and she soon returned 
with her aunt to her apartment, tingling 
with curiosity to know what those two 
swift exits might have portended. 

Lanagan had quietly arisen and idled 
from the dining-room after a_ bell-boy 
stepped to his table and whispered some- 
thing to him. Maggart, waiting but a 
moment, had followed Lanagan, being 
careful to keep out of sight behind con- 
venient pillars. Lanagan had _ hurried, 
once away from the grill, to the entrance of 
the hotel. The bell-boy indicated a young 
man carrying an alligator-skin Gladstone 
suit-case, who was just stepping into a 
taxicab. Lanagan waited only until the 
door closed after him, and crossed to the 
automobiles parked opposite the main 
entrance and stepped within another taxi, 
the driver of which, who had apparently 
been waiting for him, cranked his car and 
was in motion before Lanagan was seated. 

The driver glanced back at Lanagan, 
raising his eyebrows. Lanagan pointed 
to the taxi just rounding into Market 
street and motioned to follow it. In and 
out of the jam of traffic the two machines 
chugged until they turned on Golden Gate 
avenue and sped straight out. 

Lanagan glanced frequently back 
through the glass door. He knew Leslie 
had the hotel thickly plastered with 
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plain-clothes men and that several of the 
newspapermen had been in the lobby. Evi- 
dently his departure had been executed 
with such carelessness that if any were 
watching him leave they were thrown off 
their guard. 

The avenue was comfortably sprinkled 
with automobiles but as they passed Van 
Ness avenue and had a fair way of several 
blocks, Lanagan realized that a taxi fol- 
lowed him, the driver in the livery of the 


Allison. It was enough to stir him to 
action. He leaned forward, opening the 
window. 


“Tt looks like we’re followed, Tommy” 
he said. ‘Do you know the man who has 
the machine ahead?” 

“Sure. Harry Harper.” 

“Can you reach him later if we drop him 
now to lose this other?” 

“T think it can be done, sir 
Tommy. 

Lanagan gave an instant to swift thought. 
“T’ll have to chance it” he muttered to 
himself, ‘or take the risk of spilling my 
entire hand. And there isn’t a majack in 
the whole bunch got this particular lead. 
Maybe it will be as well. This chap appar- 
ently isn’t giving any thought to being 
followed. Maybe it’s best after all. Watch 
your chance, Tommy” he said. ‘““They’re 
about seventy-five yards back of us now. 
Give the man ahead more rope. Give him 
a block.” 

They were speeding up the grade toward 
Divisadero street. The leading car swung 
south on Divisadero, just ahead of a trolley 
car. 

“Now” cried Lanagan briskly, “we’ll 
pocket this lad right here. Slow down.” 
The chauffeur did so. The car following 
failed to slow immediately; then the chauf- 
feur evidently received an imperative com- 
mand from within, for he slowed, although 
the distance had been shortened to about 
twenty yards. Then the occupant of the 
third car evidently had another hunch. 
Possibly fearing suspicion might be at- 
tracted to him by such a maneuver he sud- 
denly leaned forward—as Lanagan ob- 
served, watching him through the four-by- 
six window—and the taxi darted up: to 
turn aside and pass them. 

“Now, Tommy, quick, to the left!” 
shot Lanagan, and Tommy, one of those 
invaluable hotel attaches, a man who 
heroizes all newspapermen, and _particu- 
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larly Jack Lanagan, did so. There was a 
quick throwing of brakes from the third 
car. “Stop!” cried Lanagan, and Tommy 
stopped; and the car behind them stopped 
as quickly, jammed into the curbstone. 

Lanagan opened his door and leisurely 
stepped out. The occupant of the other 
car had sunk back into the corner of his 
machine, but the unruffled Lanagan, smiling 
cynically, opened the door and looked in. 

“Oh, hello, Maggart! It’s you! Bless 
your little private-detective heart! Your 
man seems to have jammed his clutch. 
Not accustomed to stopping so suddenly, 
I presume. Come. Get in with me. I'll 
drive you back down town; or anywhere 
else you say. Agreeable?” 

Maggart, flushed from cover, suddenly 
leaped out the other door and ran the few 
steps to the summit of the grade, turning 
to glance quickly south on Divisadero 
street. 


“Hullo! What’s up?” called Lanagan 
solicitously following him. ‘What do you 
see?” 


But Lanagan shot one swift look down 
Divisadero himself. Three blocks away 
the trolley car rumbled. The taxi was not 
in sight. Lanagan grinned and reflected 
inwardly: “But I'll have to lock Mr. 
Harper up from this bird. Because Mr. 
Maggart is no fool and he’ll make a drive 
on him.”’ Aloud he said: ‘When you’re 
through surveying the beauties of south 
Divisadero street, Maggart, my machine 
is still at your service.” 

Maggart finally turned and walked back 
to his own car. His momentary chagrin 
was quickly masked. ‘Oh, sure, Jack. 
If this boy can’t lick the car into shape, 
I'll be glad to join you. What brings you 
out here?” 

“Thinking of buying some real estate.” 

“Oh, I see. On some of that $25,cco 
reward, eh?” 

“For what?” asked Lanagan, innocently 
enough, and Maggart mentally kicked 
himself. Miss Allison had informed him 
she was to offer the reward and he had for 
the moment forgotten that it was not al- 
ready published. Maggart made the best 


of it. 
“Oh, for the Allison pearls.” 
“So!” gritted Lanagan. “You’re as 


clumsy as ever, Maggart. You’re working 
for Miss Allison on the quiet, are you? 
And the best you can do is to trail me? 
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Well, put on your gum shoes and your 
cheaters because I’m going to lose you in 
just about thirty-three seconds. [ll have 
to revoke that invitation. All right, son” 
he called to Tommy, jumping in. “Tear 
away. So long, old man. Incidentally, 
don’t take any options on any of this real 
estate; because I’m going to grab that 
chunk of Allison money myself.” 

They sped down Golden Gate but two 
blocks; turned down to Fulton and back- 
tracked to Divisadero, Lanagan getting 
out at each crossing and_ reconnoitering 
for signs of Maggart or his machine. Pro- 
ceeding cautiously, they finally crossed 
Divisadero and Lanagan sent the car back 
to the hotel while he spent an hour drifting 
through the district in a garage auto, keep- 
ing his eyes wide for 
any sign of Harper’s 
car or any glimpse of 
the sallow young man 
who had carried the 
Gladstone grip. 

Tommy, meantime, 
under Lanagan’s_ in- 
structions, had speeded 
back to the hotel to 
await Harper’s return 
there and topledge that 
mahout to the secrecy 
of the chauffeur tribe. 
He was none too soon. 
Maggart, while Lana- 
ganstill scouted around 
the Richmond district, 
had taken a direct path 
to the hotel to locate 
the chauffeur who had 
driven the firstcar. But 
when he found him, the 
shrewd Tommy had 
done his work. Harper 
knew nothing more than 
that he had dropped 
his passenger at the 
corner of Fulton and 
Baker streets, received 
an ordinary tip, and 
turned back for the 
hotel without noticing 
which direction — the 
man took. 

But, when Lanagan 
finally arrived back 
down town, the cu- 
rious thing was that 


Harper had told Maggart substantially 
the truth. He had dropped his passenger, 
not at Fulton and Baker streets, but at a 
street corner a few blocks away: Fell and 
Lyon. The essential thing was that neither 
Lanagan nor Maggart was in possession 
of a house number. The man might have 
driven there as a blind and now be travel- 
ing by street car or overland train, for all 
any one could say. 

“Only,” reflected Lanagan, “TI’ll wager 
a week’s salary and the $25,000 reward to 
boot, that he’s not on an overland train, 
for sundry reasons. And now, in view of 
the carte blanche Allison has given me, to- 
gether with a credit tag with the cashier 
for expenses, I believe I will put up at this 
aristocratic hostelry for a day or two. 
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“It isn’t the pearls—not the value or the sentiment attaching to them. It’s 
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It may prove diverting; I am confident it 
will prove enlightening.” 

For a man with such an important com- 
mission Lanagan spent a great deal of time 
lolling in the lobby or sitting at ease on 
the leather chairs of the buffet, sipping 
sparingly of numberless drinks. The Alli- 
son buffet from five to eight o’clock in the 
evening was a meeting-place for the young 
bloods of the city, a particularly large 
throng being congregated there now, talk- 
ing over the events of the evening before. 

The loss of the Allison pearls was on 
every tongue. Now and then one of Les- 
lie’s men would drift in, or some of the 
newspapermen. So far as the upper office 
men were concerned, as Lanagan learned 
from Brady, who was working on the case, 
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nothing had developed at headquarters 
from the sweating of the maid, of Masters 
or of Carrol, and nothing new had turned 
up since the disappearance of Masters. 

Other detectives were systematically 
‘sweating’ the servants, particularly those 
who had been on the sixth floor during the 
night. Others were seeking out the tran- 
sient guests who had been at the hotel for 
the night, or guests who had been there 
at all and left during the day. This latter 
information Lanagan received with quick- 
ened interest. 

“But I’m just one jump ahead of friend 
Leslie on that line” he reflected in satis- 
faction. ‘Although I suppose Maggart 
is straining his immaterial gray matter 
puzzling out who I was chasing and 
why.” 

“Something queer 
about this case all the 
way through” remarked 
Brady,  sententiously, 
as he arose after his 
highball and idled out. 

Raymond Winkepp- 
ner finally came in. 
In a glance Lanagan 
saw that he had been 
drinking. 

“Something is_ rid- 
ing my dapper friend 
strong” remarked Lan- 
agan judicially. ‘“‘Pos- 
sibly it’s that $100,000 
he’s caught short at his 
broker’s the last ten 
days.” 

Lanagan had found 
time during the morn- 
ing to investigate the 
financial affairs of both 
Masters and Winkepp- 
ner, not even forgetting 
Miss Cadogan. He did 
his work in a thoroughly 
cold-blooded manner, 
did Lanagan. Win- 
keppner noticed him, 
hesitated a moment, 
and then walked rap- 
idly over to where he 
sat. 

“T was looking in 
your paper this morn- 
ing—you’re the En- 
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my faith—my intuition in Mr Masters—I want him cleared” 
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but I saw no reference to the scene last 
night. Of course you are not going to 
mention that?” 

* [enquirer men are not expected to dis- 
cuss what their paper is or is not going to 
do” replied Lanagan, indifferently. 

Winkeppner frowned. ‘That means, I 
suppose, that you are going to use it to- 
morrow?” 

“You may take it any way you like.” 

“T only want to say” Winkeppner went 
on, evidently laboring for self control, 
where his disposition would have been for 
an outburst, ‘‘that what little wine I had 
last night seemed to have gone to my head. 
I insist on correcting the impression I 
made. It was unreasonable and_ inexpli- 
cable in me to speak to and of Masters as I 
did. You will understand from this, will 
you, that my insinuations were absolutely 
groundless—inspired by a minor personal 
difference we may have had?” 

“T will understand something of that 
sort, yes” answered Lanagan, with the same 
exasperating insolence. ‘I wish” he con- 
tinued, holding up one hand warningly, 
as Winkeppner’s eyes flashed ominously, 
“T wish you would not excite yourself. 
I want to ask you a question. Why did 
you so dance last night that you kept close 
to Miss Allison and Masters after the epi- 
sode of the boot buckle?” 

Winkeppner stared down at Lanagan for 
an instant without speaking. 

“Tt never occurred to me until this 
moment that I had done so” he replied 
slowly. “Possibly I did” he added reluc- 
tantly. “If so it was merely some desire 
to watch her, I suppose; there is something 
about her that is always—charming to 
me.” 

“T see” said Lanagan. “If you will 
pardon the familiarity, I might suggest 
that it isn’t quite so easy for you to sub- 
stitute Miss Cadogan for Miss Allison? 
Isn’t that about it?” He spoke lightly 
and looked frankly at Winkeppner, who 
sat down beside him, uncertain for a mo- 
ment how to take the situation and the 
remark. 

“T suppose I ought to resent that re- 
mark” said Winkeppner, tentatively. “But 
I won’t, my temper got me into enough of 
a bourgeoise situation last night without 
yielding to it again. However, it is one 
you cannot expect me to answer.” 

“No” replied Lanagan, “hardly. You 


might tell me, though, what your theory 
is regarding Masters’ disappearance.” 

Winkeppner started, in spite of himself. 
“Why should I know anything about 
that?” he said violently. “Why do you all 
ask me that question? What interest have 
Tin him? We are not friends—it is hardly 
likely he would have taken me into his 
confidence if he had decided to skip out.” 

“Who else has asked you the question?” 
Lanagan was imperturbable. 

“Who else? Why, I have just gotten 
through with a half-an-hour’s sweat-box 
down at police headquarters with that ac- 
cursed Leslie doing everything but charging 
me with murdering the man! I'll have a 
defamation of character suit on him when 
this thing is over!” 

If Lanagan was surprised at this infor- 
mation as to Leslie’s line of activity, he 
did not show it. Winkeppner swiftly re- 
gretted his hasty outburst—he was supply- 
ing a newspaperman with things that 
might get into print, he reasoned. 

“Of course, he didn’t go quite that far” 
he corrected lamely. ‘He thought I might 
have known something about his habits 
or where he might go to spend a few days 
while things quieted down a bit.” 

“But you didn’t?” 

“T certainly did not” responded the 
broker warmly. “If I did I would only be 
too glad to say so—to close that confounded 
policeman’s mouth, if nothing else.” 

“You danced near Miss Allison for sev- 
eral dances” continued Lanagan, watching 
Winkeppner from half-closed lids. “‘When 
did you first notice the necklace had dis- 
appeared?” 

“Not until the unmasking and we walked 
over to where she and Masters were talk- 
ing” he replied promptly. 

“May I ask what time you left your 
office this afternoon?” Lanagan asked. 

Winkeppner glanced at him with a mo- 
mentary suspicion and uncertainty. The 
fleeting expression of unrest was not lost 
upon Lanagan. But Winkeppner, for 
reasons best known to himself, continued 
answering with the frankness that he had 
set himself to exhibit. 

“About three o’clock” he said. “TI had 
some business matters to attend to. My 
office closes at four and I telephoned at 
four and learned the police wanted to see 
me. I went to Leshie’s office, remained 
there for half an hour, attended some more 
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business for a couple of hours, had a drink 
or two at the Yellowstone and came here.” 
“Where are you going from here? If 
there are any developments I may wish to 
get you on the wire.” 
“T am going to my club—the Bachelors’ 


—for dinner. I have no engagement for 
the evening and will probably remain at 
the club until I retire. I hope now I have 
satisfied you of my entire sincerity in wish- 
ing you to forget that scene last night—as 
being purely a by-product of a mixture of 
champagne and an old jealousy.” 

“T could not have asked you to answer 
my questions more satisfactorily” replied 
Lanagan affably. ‘Have a Martini?” 

They ordered the drink and after greet- 
ing friends for a few moments Winkeppner 
left. No sooner was he out of sight than 
Lanagan, making his way leisurely from the 
buffet to the lobby, and so to the street, 
then hurried around the corner to Steven- 
son street, where the faithful Tommy was 
dozing on the seat of his taxi. 

“Bush-street office of the telephone com- 
pany” said Lanagan. ‘Make time.” 

They were there in a few moments. ‘Wait 
for me up at Grant avenue and Sutter” said 
Lanagan crisply, “if you wait all night.” 


It was shortly after eight o’clock. The 
manager haa gone for the day. Lanagan 
found the chief operator. To her he handed 
a letter. 


She glanced at it and said: “It 
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is against all rules of the company, but I 
cannot ignore a letter from the president.” 

She walked with Lanagan to another 
part of the building, where a woman sat at 
a single switchboard. 

“This is Mr. Smith” said the chief oper- 
ator to the woman. ‘He has inspector 
authority for the night. Give him whatever 
privileges he wants at the listening board.” 
She bowed and withdrew, first taking off 
her operator’s cap and handing it to Lana- 
gan. “TI will get another” she said. 

Lanagan, seated at the “listening board” 
of the telephone company—the switch- 
board that has the authority to listen 
to conversations—was enjoying a privilege 
that Chief of Police Leslie had fought 
for years to secure. Its value to the police 
department is obvious; so would be the evil 
should the privilege fall into abuse. Lana- 
gan himself had many times on important 
cases endeavored to get the same privi- 
lege: but this was the first case where the 
man he worked for—Allison—was a di- 
rector in the telephone company. The 
letter Lanagan had persuaded Allison to 
secure for him, giving him the privilege 
of the wires. 

“What number or numbers is it you wish 
to listen to?” asked the operator at the desk. 

“Franklin 2026” replied Lanagan. 

It was the telephone number of the 
Bachelors’ Club. 
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INVOCATION 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


Thine arms are wide, O Night, thy touch is tender; 
Beneath thine even-song the earth has found sweet sleep; 
Thy kiss is balm; thou art a gentle sender 
Of peace to those who through the day life-harvests reap. 


I see them slumber, hushed in hut and palace, 
While o’er them bend the angels of their dreams: 
I see in gardens old the roses, each a chalice, 
Brim with the dew; I hear the lyre of woodland streams. 


Their sleep is sweet, yet ere thou hast departed, 
O Night, thy healing kiss give those who cannot rest; 
The one alone, the ill, the broken-hearted, 


The weeping mother with a shadow at her breast! 
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at San Diego 


By JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


Morning brings the silver to the sea, 
The hills are gilded, all as one, 

The blue heavens bend, caress transplendently 
The halcyon Harbor of the Sun; 

The colors of her country’s flag unfurled, 

Today calls San Diego to the world: 

“Hither, good peoples, feast with me 

Under the palm and olive tree!’ 


Lark and linnet from the canyon come, 
The mesa sends a greeting-song, 
While bees among the roof-tree roses hum, 
And soft winds run warm ways along; 
"Tis Nature’s welcome blent with pastoral praise 
Of old ranchero and adobe days, 
Wherein the acacia’s mocking-bird 
Tries angel strains pale Serra heard. 


The cradle city of the Golden State 
Signals every ship that roves; 
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Honor your hostess of the groves, 


The orchards, vineyards, and the Hills of Dream— 


On them all the shadow and the gleam 
Of apt romance, jealous for men 
And days that will not come again! 


Listen! deep in the rabbit’s chaparral, 
Hark! in the rivered sycamore, 


The live-oak and the pine, wood-voices tell 
New things with those oft told before; 


As from the singing-tree of Araby, 


The winds are weighed with gracious prophecy 


Of a fair city, like to none 
Our Plymouth of the Setting Sun. 


Here Saxon purpose shall instruct the day, 
Cancel from time invalorous hours, 
The conqueror house him, blue-eyed children play, 
White-bosomed mothers mind the flowers; 
Here, haply, science mount to prouder place, 
Art’s forehead wear some rich, indigenous grace, 
Sunward Cuyamaca don 
The crown once worn of Helicon. 


Ride to her, ships, glide through the Isthmian Way 
To her called of the Destinies; 
Rank, at her feet, far round Cabrillo’s bay, 
The pageantry of argosies! ; 
Sail to her, nations, come; but from her breast 
Pluck not the olden peace, the rose of rest, 
The mystic trust the Mission had, 
The padres, in God’s russet clad. 


Morning brings the silver to the sea, 
The hills are gilded, all as one, 

The blue heavens bend, caress transplendently 
The halcyon Harbor of the Sun; 

The colors of her country’s flag unfurled, 

Today calls San Diego to the world: 

“Hither, good peoples, feast with me 

Under the palm and olive tree!” 





Veer, proud beaks, steer in the Silver Gate, 
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A Giant Sitting Down 


N this day of wholesale reserves, pre- 

serves and preémptions, conservation 

seems quite as venerable as our other 
articles of faith. It isn’t. Conservation 
seems like a flower that blossomed as natur- 
ally in the public consciousness as a gera- 
nium in a window box. It never did. Most 
people think the idea began with The 
Colonel. It came to The Colonel across a 
tennis net from Gifford Pinchot. It came 
to Pinchot in the woods. Everybody 
admits now that it was an inspiration. Two 
men might admit that a lot of the inspira- 
tion came to Pinchot along with the smoke 
from Charlie Cristadoro’s pipe. 

They were fishin’. Their stream ran 
through a virgin forest in Minnesota. 
Somebody was planning to fell that forest. 
The forest was essential to the watershed 
and to the good of the people—maybe to 
the good of the fishin’. Cristadoro, always 
a dreamer, foresaw it being saved to the 
people by their government. It was saved 

when both men had done a lot of things 
vastly more energetic than dreaming. 
After that the only way you could have got 
conservation out of Uncle Sam’s head would 
have been by amputating at the level of 
his ears. 

Conservation really began back of the 
forest incident, in a stomach-ache. Charles 
Cristadoro had it after he had eaten a 
leaden loaf in a farmhouse. All day he 
had been noting as he rode along that the 
farm crops of the neighborhood would 
hardly pay the taxes. Now he wondered 
how much leaden loaves had had to do 
with farm failing. Being a dreamer he 
set out to put into the farm kitchen a loaf 
fit for food. He spent years in an investi- 
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gation having as its object the conservation 
of the American stomach. He grew into 
an authority on foodstuffs. The wheat 
lands, he discovered, had lost their nitro- 
gen; the wheat its gluten. He was active 
in moving Secretary Wilson to send an 
expert on a world hunt for a wheat that 
would refresh the fields. The expert 
brought durum from Russia. It has come 
near to solving the problem. 

Having improved the grain, Conserva- 
tionist No. 1 set out to improve the milling. 
The biggest millers found his fingers in their 
flour. When he talked they were glad to 
listen. One standard flour he originated. 
Next he invaded the kitchen. The house- 
wife wore a worried look, for she knew that 
bread-making is both a science and an art. 
Cristadoro had a vision of a dough-mixing 
machine that would enable a woman to be 
both scientist and artist with one hand. 
He spent fifteen years and thirty thousand 
dollars in perfecting a machine which some 
day somebody will manufacture and pass 
out to the waiting housewife for six bits. 

A baby crying in the night taught him 
the necessity for better milk. He made 
himself the best informed cowless milk- 
man in the country. He made the term 
“pasteurize’’ an American word. He went 
beyond pasteurization. He _ introduced 
clarification; then he insisted on it; then he 
got it into the laws. He was the never- 
failing inspiration of Nathan Strauss in the 
crusade that gave New York non-baby- 
killing milk. He found time to pull the 
dairyman’s hands out of the butter. 

When he had got the bone out of biscuit 
Cristadoro planned to put muscle into 
macaroni. He did it. He has been the 
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Charles Cristadoro, official historian of the National Dry-farming Association. He lives on Point Loma, San 
Diego bay, California; is affectionately known as “Sage of the Lath House,” and has helped 
countless “pocket-handkerchief” farmers to work out their salvation 


(unpaid) consulting engineer to a dozen 
big paste factories; he drafted some of the 
statutes and regulations that brought the 
American product up to standard. 

In accomplishing these reforms for the 
public good Cristadoro became the best 
known contributor to scores of the trade 


journals of the millers, milkmen and 
bakers. He kept up an incessant musketry 
fire with millions of words of ammunition. 
As a contributor he was paid at the unvary- 
ing rate of nothing a word. He carried 
the war into every magazine that could spare 
a column in the interest of the public weal. 
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Cristadoro was one of Campbell’s first 
converts to dry-farming. Realizing the 
national importance of the idea, the con- 
vert turned his sixteen-inch howitzers to 
the business of waking up the farmers to 
it. He is the official historian of the Na- 
tional Dry-farming Association today. He 
is one of its best known members. He has 
never attended one of its sessions. But 
cracky, how they have heard from him! 

Eight years ago this man moved from 
St. Paul to California—from one corner 
of his parish to another. He has a little 
bungalow on Point Loma. He is known 
as the Sage of the Lath House. In an airy 
little pavilion overlooking San, Diego bay 
he sits in a huge chair and drives a fountain 
pen. Usually he works under the eight- 
hour law—eight hours before lunch and 
eight hours afterward. His mail is enor- 
mous. Many of the letters beg for articles. 
The articles are for the public good. Edi- 
tors never seem to think of paying for 
them. Perhaps they do not understand 
that such a thorough philanthropist could 
be anything but rich. They don’t know 
that during his crusades riches took wings 
and that he was not a soldier who could 
desert the public cause to pursue them. 
He dips his crust in the milk of gratitude 
often the skim milk—of gratitude, and 
smiles. 

Here is what happened in the Lath House 
on a recent morning—a fair sample: A 
stranger came to consult the Sage on the 
advisability of purchasing a twenty-five 
acre tract to grow olives. The Sage ap- 
proved. An immediate answer was de- 
manded by a man who wished to learn 
how to select a flock of plume-producing 
ostriches and where to buy them. The free 
advice was followed by the purchase of 
birds at five hundred dollars a pair. The 
commander of the nearby fort phoned 
over to ask what he should do about the 
worms that were foraging the regimental 
cabbages. While the Sage was answering 
a correspondent who wished to raise edible 
snails, an anxious mother interrupted to 
talk about a change of diet for her baby. 

Mr. Cristadoro has advanced dairying 
in California and wet as well as dry farm- 
ing. His fountain pen has been the hammer 
that drove bills through the Legislature 
providing money for needed experiments. 
Legislators know his handwriting mighty 
well. He originated the term “pocket 


handkerchief farm,” and assisted many 
pocket handkerchief farmers to work out 
their salvation. He was one of the first 
to preach through newspapers and in com- 
munications to growers’ associations the 
dollars and sense in standardizing Cali- 
fornia fruits. The Department of Agri- 
culture of the University of California 
should reward him with a degree. He agi- 
tated the “back country” development 
movement that is having such big fruition 
in San Diego county. He got a powerful 
organization on the job. A big convention 
was called to order. 

“‘Where’s Cristadoro?”’ a delegate shouted. 
“He’s been peppering me with letters; I 
want to see his face. What, not here? 
Why, it’s only three miles to Pt. Loma. If 
he hasn’t a horse he might have walked.” 

Mr. Cristadoro, the shouter was in- 
formed, could not walk three miles. He 
could hardly walk three yards. This man 
who has the mental energy of a dozen men 
is an invalid who sits all day in a chair 
because he must. Never was more unwill- 
ing prisoner. Occasionally he is lifted into 
an automobile for a ride. The shouter 
and others carried him bodily to the San 
Diego convention and he sat on a table 
and told them things they will never forget. 

But his mind and his heart are whole! 
Gifford Pinchot, Lyman J. Gage, Nathan 
Strauss—many men of note love to sit 
with the Sage in his little Lath House. To 
most men that privilege would be like sit- 
ting at the feet of Gamaliel. 

Does the Sage suffer much? Nobody 
ever heard hiti’say so. Nobody ever saw 
behind his smile. And yet—well, in the 
hours when others were sleeping he has 
used reams‘and reams of paper in writing 
charming and absorbing tales that so 
gripped the minds of patients in hospitals 
and other shut-ins to whom the original 
copies were sent that they forgot the 
leaden body and for a precious spell they 
soared with the Sage of the Lath House 
and were free. RUFUS STEELE. 
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A Pessimist on the Gridiron 


N the Northwest, where the gods con- 
spire to make active men, lives Gilmour 
Dobie, the idol of thousands. Gilmour 
Dobie is not a politician, nor is he a baseball 
player with a .350 batting average. He is 
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Gilmour Dobie, football coach, who has 
piloted nine different teams to champion- 
ships in as many years. 
Washington team he has led six consecutive 
northwestern 
championship, a record perhaps unique in 
the history of college football 
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a football coach, one of the most interest- 
ing men in the game. 

If one can picture thousands of cheering 
spectators banked, tier upon tier, about a 
gigantic quadrangle keenly watching a 
gridiron battle, and then place upon the 
sidelines, crouching low, a tall, silent, 
raincoated figure, one may be able to get 









the relation of Gilmour Dobie to football. 
Football history has been molded by the tall 
mentor of the University of Washington 
team; football records have been shat- 
tered. Gilmour Dobie, coach, finished his 
ninth season of coaching last year. During 
those nine years he piloted nine different 
teams to championships and hammered 
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football into hundreds of youthful heads. 
During those nine years a team that he had 
coached has not been beaten in a single 
game. The University of Washington team 
he has led six consecutive times to the 
northwestern conference championship. 
Such a record probably never has been 
equaled in the history of college football. 
It is perhaps unparalleled anywhere. And 
to what is it due? 

To observe Dobie on a gridiron, where 
his name is on the lips of thousands, young 
and old alike, one hardly knows what to 
think. He is so quiet, yet apparently ab- 
sorbed mind and soul in the game. There 
is an uncanny mysteriousness about him 
sometimes when he moves along the chalk- 
marked edge of the field, following the ad- 
vance of the players. He is an enigma when 
college yells start to ring out, short and 
snappy or prolonged and wailing, and the 
teams trot out on the field. But when one 
sees him after a game, calm and cool and 
undisturbed, quiet though receiving con- 
gratulations from hundreds of staid grad- 
uates and enthusiastic, admiring under 
graduates, one cannot help but wonder 
whether this unassuming demeanor is but 
amask foranacutely active mind and an ener- 
getic body, wrapped up in the business of 
football. One may talk with him. He will 
answer questions readily. One may ask 
him the secret of his success as a coach. 
Instantly he will reply: ‘Pound out over- 
confidence from your men and you'll win 
most any time.” 

Dobie, now in his tenth season of cham- 
pion-making, tells of the days when he was 
a quarterback on the University of Minne- 
sota football team thirteen years ago: 
“Our greatest rival was Wisconsin. We 
skinned ’em one year with comparative 
ease, and the next season we thought we’d 
have a snap. We trained and we practised, 
more from routine than otherwise. When 
we met the Badgers we were surprised. 
Somehow they seemed to have the jump 
on us all around. We couldn’t see how it 
was possible, but it was. We were licked. 
I learned my lesson right there.”” Dobie’s 
coaching days began soon afterward, and 
the creed he followed during nine years of 
football strife took shape—‘‘Pound out 
over-confidence from your men.” 

In the northwest Dobie is known as a 
pessimist. He is the prize pessimist of 
many states. Every fall, when the football 


season approaches, one will hear and read 
on every hand reports of Dobie’s team. 
The men are out of condition, mere dubs, 
unfit to battle with the other conference 
elevens, sure to lose, with no possible chance 
of winning. He has been styled “Gloomy 
Gil” by the sport writers of the northwest. 
They acknowledge that Dobie has no equal 
as a dispenser of hard-luck tales. When 
critics think his machine is working at its 
best he will point out the poor, unstable 
condition of the team; he will parcel out 
news of overtraining, undertraining or 
disorganization. And when the referee 
blows the final whistle and the score board 
shows unmistakable victory, he will start 
to tell about the injuries his men suffered 
in the game, preparing, as it were, for the 
next contest. Throughout the season his 
men are ever on edge, fighting to show him 
that they are in the running, and that his 
pessimism is unwarranted. 

Dobie, idol coach of Washington, has 
solved the puzzle of football science. He 
has seen what needed to be done, and he 
has done it, consistently, for nine years. 
He has made pessimism pay. 

Emit E. Huryja. 
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The Hostess of the Inn 


NE of the greatest commands ever 

given to men by the Carpenter of 
Nazareth is ‘‘Feed my _ lambs, feed 
my sheep.’’ He saw with all-seeing eyes 
that all persons were hungry; hungry for 
food that would nourish their bodies, 
hungry for food that would nourish their 
minds, and hungry for spiritual food that 
would nourish their souls and fill them with 
the desire to express their personal power in 
service to their neighbors. 

Perhaps in no other place in America have 
these three hungers been given greater at- 
tention than right here in the Glenwood 
Mission Inn at Riverside, California. While 
I am writing this, the sunshine is flooding 
the green earth with splendor. In the 
trees outside my window the birds are sing- 
ing. From the orange groves comes the 
fragrance of fruit and blossom. 

But it is not of these things I wish to 
write. Their value sinks into insignificance 
when compared with the gifts of God mani- 
fested in the personalities of men and women. 
This morning I want to write of a woman 
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Mrs. Alice Richardson, hostess of 

a Californian Inn; who has 

materialized the spirit of Western 
hospitality 





whose life is dominated by the spirit which 
prompted Jesus to command men to feed 
His lambs and His sheep. In a little office, 
just back of the lobby of this Inn, one finds 
Alice Richardson. You will be told that 
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Mrs. Richardson is sister of Frank 

Miller, the Inn's master, and co- 

worker with him in his practical 
ideality 





Frank A. Miller is the Master of the Inn, 
but if you ask Erank Miller himself he will 
tell you that his mastership would be but 
an empty honor were it not for the men and 
women whose lives are devoted to the 
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practical materializing of his great ideal. 
His sister, Mrs. Richardson, wholesome, 
calm, soft-voiced, radiant, working with 
the silent efficiency of electricity, is the 
manager. From her office speed the com- 
mands that make of this place a shrine 
whose spirit is true hospitality. Frank 
Miller had the vision of an Inn in which 
might be found that welcome, touched with 
spirituality, which characterized the mis- 
sions of an earlier day. How well he has 
succeeded only those who have lived here 
can know. And only those can also under- 
stand the part Alice Richardson has played 
in that success. 

Away back in the long ago all the work in 
the place was done by the members of the 
Miller family. They peeled the potatoes, 
shelled the peas, baked the bread and 
carried serving trays. The original hotel, 
the old family home, is now used as a tea- 
room—a place so small that it bears about 
the same relation to the great Inn as does 
a grain of wheat to a harvest. 

Mrs. Richardson was the first white wait- 
ress in southern California. Because she 
has lived their life she understands the needs 
of her workers. They are her friends. She 
realizes that they are but extensions of her- 
self—they do what she herself would love 
to do. Upon her shoulders rest the respon- 
sibilities of managing the hotel. She is the 
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buyer of food, the hirer of help, the judge 
before whom problems of management are 
placed for solution. 

She moves quietly and gently. To look 
at her one would not think that to her is due 
much of the smoothness of the Inn’s life. 
One moment she is seated at her desk re- 
ceiving reports and giving directions. Five 
minutes later she is offering a bag of oranges 
and a bouquet to some parting guest. The 
kitchen may claim her for ten minutes; then 
she will be found in the tea-room playing 
with perfect poise the part of hostess. 

Keen and alert as she is in the realm of 
business, she finds time for countless acts of 
what the world would call charity. To 
Alice Richardson there is no such thing as 
charity. When she gives to those less for- 
tunate she thanks them for the opportunity 
they have given her for self-expression. 

This woman has become a woman of 
power because she has ever been dominated 
by a desire to give the best to all people. 
She believes today that the highest ideals 
are the most practical, and that the public 
will respond to all influences which make for 
growth toward greater beauty. To Frank 
Miller, the practical dreamer, the world owes 
much for this Mission Inn, but to his sister 
and co-worker the people in this house must 
offer thanks for her manner of materializing 
the spirit of hospitality. THomMAs DREIER. 





An’ skatin’ on the river. 


“The sleigh-bells’ merry jingle!’ 
Yer toes gits frosted, though, and then the chilblains! reg’lar sores; 
I don’t see 
No fun in bustin’ through, yer clothes fruz stiff when you git home; 
An’ say, it’s mighty cold a-gettin’ up to do the chores. 
So Californy’s good enough fer me. 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 


CHRISMAS IN CALIFORNY 
By FRANK HOWARD SEELY 


The folks back East thinks Chris’mas is a time fer cold ’n’ frost; 
The pump fruz up, an’ icicles a-hangin’ from the spout; 
Yer fingers jest ez stiff ez they kin be; 
The snow a-driftin’ so, a feller’s li’ble to git lost 
A-walkin’ to the barn. I’m glad I’ve cut them blizzards out; 
Old Californy’s good enough fer me. 


That sounds pretty in a pome; 


To me, the thought o’ Chris’mas means the new grass on the hill, 
Bees buzzin’ in the blossoms, the chrysanthemums aglow, 
An’ butterflies around the orange tree; 
A crispness in the mornin’ air that makes a feller thrill 
With jest the joy o’ livin’; an’ he wants to up an’ go. 
Gosh! Californy’s good enough fer me! 
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You Should Have 
PIANOLA 





The 


HY should you have a Pianola? 
Why should you have books in 
your library? Why should you 
have pictures on your walls? 
Why should you have any of the 





i a 4 

refinements or advantages of present-day 
life? 

Why? Because we are civilized beings, 
not living in the past, but in the present, 
and our civilization means culture—culture 
in the art of living and getting the most out 


of life. 
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Copyright 1914 The Aeolian Company 


You are obliged to have a piano of some 
kind in your home, are you not? Your 
home would not be furnished without one. 
Then, of course, you want a piano that will 
furnish the music for which it was intended 
and that will bring not only entertainment 
but culture as well. 

Your present piano is not meeting your 
expectations, is it? Your children may be 
learning to play on it by hand, and so far 
so good, but it is not cultivating their 
knowledge of music-—making them intimate 
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with the greatest and finest and most 
elevating of the arts. Simply learning 
five-finger exercises and scales is not mak- 
ing your children familiar with Beethoven, 
Chopin, Liszt, Wagner and the great works 
that these masters wrote. 

And your present piano won’t give you a 
musical evening whenever you want it or 
need it. It won’t enable you to play the 
things you hear in the theatre and at the 
opera, and those old familiar, live-forever 
tunes you love, and the hymns of a Sunday 
night, for you and your children to sing. 

Why not look this thing squarely in the 
face? Your piano was all right as long as 
there was nothing better. 

But there is something better now, and 
that is—The Pianola. 





Buckingham 


Palace lew 
The Pianola is ‘a 
in all the lead- * ee 
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II 


The Pianola is much more than 
simply an automatic piano 


HE Pianola is only partially auto- 
matic. It plays the notes of the 
piano, thus relieving your fingers 
of that important work. But piano play- 
ing involves both fingers and brain, and 
you use your brain as much in playing The 
Pianola as the pianist does in playing the 
piano. 

The Pianola furnishes the means to play. 
You employ this means as you choose. No 
two people play The Pianola alike. There 
is almost as great a scope of expression 
possible in playing The Pianola as in play- 
ing by hand. 

All the great musicians in Europe and 
America, of the past decade, have recog- 
nized the personal element there is in 
playing The Pianola. And every single 
one, without exception, has endorsed the 
instrument as a worthy and excellent means 
of artistic piano-playing. 


III 


No other musical instrument ever made 
has so distinguished a clientele 
as The Pianola 


VERY leading sovereign of Europe 
iy is the owner of a Pianola. Aeolian 

patrons here and abroad include 
people distinguished in all walks of life. 
Many of the great musicians, besides en- 
dorsing The Pianola enthusiastically, own 
and use one themselves—as does 
Paderewski for instance. 

Numerous Royal Appointments have 
been conferred upon the manufacturers of 
The Pianola. And France has bestowed 
the cross of the Legion of Honor. In fact, 
no article of American manufacture—cer- 
tainly no musical instrument—has ever 
received so many or such distinguished 
honors as The Pianola. 

It is quite true that automatic instru- 
ments, which are frequently confused with 
The Pianola, have been made the subject 
of ridicule and cheap criticism. But the 
genuine Pianola holds a position in the 
world to-day that makes its possession an 
unequivocal mark of sincere musical ap- 
preciation and enlightenment. 
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IV 


The Pianola a help to your children’s 
music study 


UST let us ask: If your children 
Ji learning to paint, would you 
think it a help or a hindrance to let 
them visit art galleries, or to familiarize 
themselves with the masterpieces of art? 
If they were studying English literature, 
would you forbid them to read Shakespeare 
or Milton or Thackeray, or any of the 
classics ? 
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Or, if they were interested in sculpture, 
would you welcome the opportunity to let 
them see the master works of Michel Angelo 
or Canova, or Saint-Gaudens, or Rodin? 

The Pianola in your home will enable 
your children to hear the master works of 
music—to become intimately familiar with 
them. It will make music as available to 
them as the books on your library shelves, 
or the paintings on your walls. As a 
matter of fact, it is the first means ever 
devised, and the greatest and most perfect 
means that could be devised, to enable them 
to study music. They are only studying 
the technique of the piano now, and that is 
good as far as it goes, but it isn’t studying 
music, the art. 

And far from disinclining them to prac- 
tice, The Pianola is the greatest incentive 
to practice in the world. Enable your 
children to hear good music. Enable 
them to become saturated with it, and they 
‘annot help loving it. And when they love 
it they will want to make it. Net before. 

The greatest musical educators in the 
world all realize this, and the leading ones 
hail The Pianola as a wonderful benefactor 
of music. Asa matter of fact, The Pianola 
is even now in use in over 150 leading 
educational institutions, such as Harvard, 
Columbia, Vassar, Tufts, etc., and its use 
is rapidly spreading. Why, if it had no 
other function except to afford a means for 
advancing musical education, its value to 
mankind would be simply inestimable. 


Paderewski says— 


“The Pianola is 
perfection” 





Vv 
So-called player-pianos not Pianolas 


ANY player-pianos possess a cer- 
tain degree of ‘merit, but they are 
not Pianolas—decidedly not! The 

Pianola had become an immensely success- 


‘ 


ful instrument before the first 
piano” appeared. 

**Pianola” is a trade-mark—the specific 
name for the instrument manufactured by 
The Aeolian Company. This particular in- 
strument differs from all other instruments 
of its type in many important respects. 

If you have heard a “pianola” played 
very mechanically—if this “pianola” 
seemed incapable of giving really artistic 
results, you must have wondered how 
great musicians of the calibre of Paderewski, 
and the late Edvard Grieg, and Dr. Richard 
Strauss could have endorsed it. But you 
were mistaken in thinking you were listen- 
ing to the genuine Pianola. 

The devices on the genuine Pianola that 
enable the performer to achieve the finer 
points of piano playing, as well as a prac- 
tical method for instructing a performer in 
what is known as interpretation, are cov- 
ered by patents which belong exclusively to 
the manufacturers of The Pianola. Other 
manufacturers may not use them, and their 
instruments naturally fall far below The 
Pianola in consequence. 


‘player- 


The Pianola 
is like any 
other piano 
in looks 





VI 


You can play The Pianola and you 
can easily afford one 


OU must accept our word for the 
fact that you can play The Pianola, 
until you have an opportunity to 
prove it for yourself. Individuality is 
such an important factor in the playing of 
The Pianola that necessarily different 
people will play it with differing degrees of 
excellence. But you can play it and play 
it exceedingly well. And, moreover, from 
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The Pianola is fur- 
nished in both Grand 
and Upright models, 


the very beginning you can give a per- 
formance with The Pianola that you your- 
self will enjoy and that others will enjoy. 

Then your ability will gradually increase. 
Because in the Metrostyle, and other 
patented features of The Pianola, you are 
supplied the means by which your musical 
taste is guided and developed, and by 
which certain elements necessary to artistic 
and interesting playing are supplied. You 
can play The Pianola—play it infinitely 
better than any so-called player-piano. And 
your progress in developing playing ability 
will be far more rapid with The Pianola 
you will ultimately arrive at a degree of 
proficiency utterly impossible to you with 
any other instrument. 

You can easily afford a Pianola, for you 
may purchase one on convenient monthly 
payments. If you already have a piano, 









THE STEINWAY 
GRAND PIANOLA 


you will be made a very liberal allowance 
on it in exchange for a Pianola. 

And you will not need your old piano, 
because The Pianola is a piano for hand- 
playing, practice, etc., and excels the very 
best of the old type pianos in musical 
quality, in action and in appearance. 


VII 
In conclusion 


OU should have The Pianola just 

y as you should have any other of the 
great modern inventions that make 

life easier, and pleasanter, and more worth 
living. Certainly we have made this clear, 
even though we have only touched lightly 
on what is really a very broad subject. 
And now that you are interested, take a 
little time and a little trouble to investigate. 


The Pianola is made only by THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, and in these siz models 
exclusively—The Steinway Pianola, The Steck Pianola, The Wheelock Pianola, The Stuy- 
vesant Pianola, The Stroud Pianola, and The Famous Weber Pianola. Prices from $550 
(transportation added on Pacific Coast). Sold on easy terms. Agents or Branches in all 
principal cities of the world. Send for free catalog and name of nearest agent. Address Dept.S. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL 


NEW YORK 
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Victrola XVI, $200 ~=— | Other styles of the 
7a } Victrola, $15 to $150 


Mahogany or oak Victors, $10 to $100 


Will there be a Victrola in 
your home this Christmas? 


You can search the whole world over and not 
find another gift that will bring so much pleasure 
to every member of the family. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly 


demonstrate the Victrola and play any music you wish 
to hear. 


1515 $25 $40 $50 75 $100 150 $200} 


} Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
thecombination. Thereis no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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Victrola IV, $15 
Oak 





ew Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month a 
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DAVIDS OF THE DEEP 


(Continued from page 1088) 








The submarine flotilla of the British navy. Though she possesses many obsolete submarines, England still 
has more than three times Germany’s strength in modern craft 


the officer’s tense features. Boldly the 
periscopes broke water. There, on the 
northeast quarter, the blurred image of a 
cruiser was swinging about, approaching 
full speed with three smokestacks belching. 
Silently the submarine vanished. 

The “Hogue” drew near, every gun 
loaded, a thousand eyes anxiously skim- 
ming the tumbling seas. They did not see 
the twinkling periscopes; perhaps they 
thought it was a leaping fish. They low- 
ered away the boats to pick up a few of the 
naked men struggling in the icy water. 
Once more the flash of daylight on the 
periscopes’ polished glass. Once more the 
tube opened, once more a torpedo sneaked 
forth. 

As it flew out, a trip in the tube opened 
a valve in the middle section of the missile. 
Through this valve compressed air under 
many hundreds of pounds of pressure to the 
square inch drove the torpedo toward the 
cruiser at a speed of 41 knots per hour. A 
gyroscope, spinning in a horizontal plane, 
maintained its course; a hydrostatic piston 
connected with the diving rudders main- 
tained the uncanny fish at the closer depth. 
Unerringly it kept to its path until its nose, 
with its load of 180 pounds of guncotton, 
touched the cruiser’s hull. 

She keeled over slowly on her side, mor- 


tally wounded. Naked men clambered 
down the inclined slope of the hull, leaped 
shiveringly into the gray sea, struck out 
hopefully toward the crowded small boats, 
toward the glistening bow wave of the 
“Cressy” approaching under forced draft. 

Down below, the silent navigator’s hands 
clenched tightly in exultant fervor, his 
breath came sharply with rising lust of 
blood and battle. Unafraid, he watched the 
powerless guns of the ‘‘Hogue”’ point to the 
sky, saw them vanish, saw a third cruiser, 
the ‘“‘Cressy,”’ drawing near before he gave 
the order to dive again. And when the 
bloody work was finished, when the 
“Cressy,” turning turtle almost immediately 
after the death blow, had disappeared, the 
“U-g”’ sneaked to the south, rose to the 
surface in the lee of the Dutch coast, turned 
on her Diesel engines and started for her 
home port. 

No other episode of the present war 
stirred British feeling more deeply, created 
greater alarm than the sinking of three 
British cruisers, the killing of fourteen 
hundred men, the destruction of ten million 
dollars’ worth of property in the space of 
an hour and a half by a single German 
submarine with a crew of sixteen men. 
Though this episode has almost been for- 
gotten in the stress of the world war, its 
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When her bloody work was finished the submarine sneaked to the south, rose to the surface in the lee of 
the Dutch coast, turned on her Diesel engines and started for her home port 


significance has not been dimmed. Its 
lesson should be heeded especially by the 
United States in its future naval policy. 

Consider the naval situation in the North 
Sea. By the enlargement of the Kiel Canal, 
connecting the Baltic with the North Sea, 
an enlargement finished a few weeks prior 
to the beginning of the war, Germany can 
throw its entire navy from the Baltic into 
the North Sea within 24 hours. To attack 
the Germans in the Baltic, England must 
not only risk its dreadnaughts in the narrow 
belts and sounds between the Scandinavian 
peninsula and Denmark, but it must also 
divide its battle fleet. It must leave part 
of its fleet to keep the English channel and 
the 200-mile stretch between Scotland and 
the Swedish coast securely blocked. In 
other words, the Kiel Canal has doubled 
the effective fighting strength of the Ger- 
man navy so long as it is on_ the 
defensive. 

For this reason Germany, on the ocean, 
will continue to pursue a purely defensive 
policy, will leave its battleships under the 
protection of mine fields and heavy fortress 
guns until the English fighting strength 
has been sufficiently reduced to make the 
odds less overwhelmingly in England’s 
favor. 

And this reduction of England’s naval 


strength is the task assigned to mines, tor- 
pedo boats and submarines. 

Never before in the history of naval 
warfare has a similar situation existed. It 
is true that Great Britain has been able to 
keep the high seas open and insure com- 
munication with the colonies of the allies, 
but the only attack of note made by the 
British navy was that of Admiral Beatty, 
who passed within range of the forts on 
Helgoland during a fog with several 
cruisers and destroyers and succeeded in 
sinking the German scout cruiser “‘Koeln,”’ 
“Mainz” and “Ariadne”’ and two destroyers. 

The British battle fleet cannot attack 
the shallow, mine-sown German coast, yet 
the English fleet must keep the North Sea 
effectively blockaded. Its dreadnaughts 
must be ever ready to strike at an hour’s 
notice, but they must also be guarded 
against torpedo attacks by thrice their 
number of cruisers and destroyers. Thus 
the menace of the peacefully anchored 
German dreadnaughts keeps the entire 
British battle fleet constantly at sea in 
every kind of weather—and keeps it con- 
stantly exposed, behind two lines of de- 
stroyers and cruisers, to that most efficient 
of weapons in crafty naval warfare, the 
submarine. Both the destroyers and the 
cruisers must be under way at all times, 
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OE year ago this was a country 


“THE MOST EFFICIENT FIRE EXTINGUISHER KNOWN” 


would have prevented, during the past year, the de- 
struction of hundreds of suburban homes in which the 
means of checking the blaze during the first five min- 
utes had not been provided. 


The purchase and use of Pyrene Fire Extinguishers 
by the United States Government, such institutions as 
the New York Central and Pennsylvania Railroad 


The Extinguisher—handsomely and strongly built of solid brass—is an ornament to any interior. Price $7. 
At Leading Dealers Everywhere. Write for Literature. 











home, in the suburbs of New 
York, famous for its old-fashioned comforts and its exterior 
and interior beauties. 
Because of a lack of preparedness to extinguish fire at its incep- 
tion, today the charred ruins stand like a grim skeleton—a mute and 
pathetic warning to home owners of the costliness of procrastination. [mm ! 
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Systems, and scores of prominent corporations assures 
the home owner of Pyrene efficiency. 

The moment Pyrene liquid strikes heat it is trans- 
formed into a gas blanket heavier than air, which 
smothers the flames by excluding the oxygen. 

Being a dry liquid, it neither stains nor injures the 
most delicate furnishings. 

Fire, once started, will not wait. 








Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are included in the lists of Approved 
Fire Appliances issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, examined and labeled 
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must keep incessant, sleepless vigil, must 
change their courses at frequent intervals 
to avoid submarines, not only during day- 
light but throughout the night when search- 
lights constantly explore every square foot 
of the uneasy sea. 

This continued watchfulness not only 
tires out the crews and racks the sailors’ 
nerves, but the moral effect produced by the 
knowledge that submarines are in the 
vicinity is sufficient to impair the efficiency 
of the personnel. 

The British outposts are continually 
hoping that one of the German submarines 
will cruise submerged beyond the capacity 
of its storage batteries which can drive it 
about 70 miles. If the water is more than 
150 feet deep, the submarine with exhausted 
batteries must come to the surface, and in 
this condition her destruction is almost cer- 
tain. This, of course, is the greatest danger 
from asubmarine viewpoint. Coupled with 
the fact that the navigator is liable to 
make a mistake in his estimation of dis- 
tances, which will often result in being 
run down by a hostile vessel, the crews are 
by no means safe and must be picked men 
of nerve and ability. 

British submarines would have to run 
through the mine fields before they could 
come within the vicinity of the German 
ships. This could be done, but it would 
result in the certain destruction of several 
submarines, as the attack would have to 
be made in numbers, and the distance re- 
quired for submerged running is about the 
extent of the mine fields, i. e., 70 miles. 

As it now stands, Germany with her 
Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, her submarines, 
her mine fields and her shore batteries is 
safe against attack from any hostile navy. 
Great Britain, on the other hand, controls 
the high seas and commerce. If either 
nation uses her submarines to the limit of 
their possibilities we may see a gradual 
diminution of the fleets which will even- 
tually lead to the destruction of one of 
them. 

The nations not at war must profit by 
the knowledge gained at the expense of 
those embroiled. Especially the United 
States which, although the first nation to 
adopt the Holland or modern submarine, 
is woefully behind in the number of efficient 
submarines. 

Germany did not commence to build 
this type of craft until 1906, thereby gain- 
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ing the enormous advantage of obtaining 
modern vessels. Though England possesses 
many obsolete ones, it still has more than 
three times Germany's strength in modern 
craft, while a large proportion of the sub- 
marines owned by the United States is no 
longer efficient. 

Germany’s success against invasion from 
the sea has demonstrated that the best 
defense a nation has, is first, an excellent 
submarine fleet; second, adequate mine 
fields off ports or harbors, and third, a good 
line of shore batteries. 

England’s success in keeping commerce 
open upholds the advocates of the battle- 
ship program. 

A combination of the two will make our 
nation invulnerable. 

Twenty submarines can be built for the 
cost of one battleship. 

Ten submarines insure our possession 
of the Philippines. 

Ten submarines insure our possession of 
Honolulu. 

Five submarines at each end of the Pana- 
ma Canal insure it against attack. 

Sixty submarines protect all our ports 
on both coasts. 

The yearly naval appropriation for the 
construction of vessels, if used for sub- 
marines instead of battleships, would ren- 
der the United States immune to attack. 

If this assertion is true, if a strong fleet 
of powerful submarines can protect the 
United States against hostile invasion 
under all conditions, the reported inten- 
tion of the Naval Board to ask Congress 
for four battleships deserves serious and 
painstaking consideration. It may be 
assumed that the United States will never 
fight an offensive war. The country’s pur- 
pose will be served by an armament which 
will protect her from invasion and keep 
the ocean trade lanes open. If submarines 
can defend the American coasts, they are 
the cheapest weapons to build. The sixty 
million dollars for dreadnaughts would 
supply a submarine fleet sufficient to keep 
every enemy at a respectful distance from 
the harbor. 

For the protection of commerce the 
comparatively slow dreadnaught with its 
restricted radius of action is not well 
suited. High-speed 28-knot battle cruisers 
with heavy 16-inch guns of extreme range 
could perform this task and at the same 
time successfully repel attacks by dread- 
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The “Adder,” the first practical submarine purchased by the United States Government (Lieutenant Howell 
onthe bridge). Although Unele Sam was the first to adopt the Holland or modern submarine, 
we are woefully behind other nations in the number of efficient crait 


naughts carrying a greater weight of arma- 
ment. It is the range at which the enemy 
can be attacked and not the number of 
guns that decides the issue of a naval 
battle. 

The merit of the dreadnaught has not 
yet been tested in the present war. So 
far it has been effective only through its 
menace, and its bite may not be up to its 
bark. But the merit of the submarine as 
a measure of defense within a radius of 500 
miles from its base has been proven beyond 
doubt. Therefore the United States can 
make no mistake by inaugurating imme- 
diately an extensive program for the crea- 
tion of the largest submarine fleet among 
the nations. 

The history of the submarine, in a few 
words, is as follows: 

Submarines were reputed to have been 
used at the Siege of Tyre in 332 B. C., but 
the first practical submerged vessel was 
designed by Cornelius Van Drebbel of Hol- 
land, in the year 1620. He built several 
submarines with wooden frames and leather 
covering, greased to make the craft water- 
tight. James I, King of England, cruised 
in one of them. 

David Bushnell, an American engineer, 
in 1775 built the first successful Ameri- 
can submarine. It was called the “Turtle,” 
a name which was easily derived from the 
general appearance of the craft. 


Robert Fulton early in the nineteenth 
century built a submarine, the “‘Nautilus,” 
in which, on one occasion, he remained 
submerged for five hours. It was rejected 
by the governments of France, Great 
Britain and the United States. 

The first successful submarine propelled 
by electricity was invented by Goubet in 
1882 and sold to the Russian government. 

A confederate submarine destroyed the 
“Housatonic” in Charleston Harbor, in 
1864; another one slightly injured the 
Federal ironclad “‘New Ironsides.”” These 
submarines were called Davids by reason 
of their diminutive size. 

The present type of submarine was in- 
vented by, J. P. Holland in 1875 and 
adopted by the American navy. The first 
submarine purchased by the government 
was the “Adder.” The first of the experi- 
mental Holland submarine boats, which 
is now at the bottom of the Passaic river, 
will be raised by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Paterson, N. J., and will be sent to the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
to be placed on exhibition. 

The latest designs for submarines pro- 
vide for a craft of 1,000 tons capable of 
cruising at 20 knots on the surface and ten 
knots submerged. Each vessel is equipped 
with wireless, submarine signaling outfit, 
and with two four-inch guns, thus becoming 
almost a destroyer in power. 
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The Cost of a 
Telephone Call 


ID you ever think how much it costs to give you 
the telephone right-of-way anywhere, at all times? 
Your telephone instrument, which consists of 130 
different parts, is only the entrance way to your share 
of the vast equipment necessary in making a call. 
Your line is connected with the great Bell highways, 
reaching every state in the union—with its poles, copper 
wire, cross arms and insulators in the country; its under- 
ground conduits, manholes, cable vaults and cables in the 
cities. 
You have the use of switchboards costing upwards 
of $100,000,000. You enjoy the benefits of countless in- 


ventions which make possible universal telephone talk. 
Your service is safeguarded by large forces of men 
building, testing and repairing lines. You command at 
all times the prompt attention of one or more operators. 
How can such a.costly service be provided at rates 
so low that all can afford it? 


Only by its use upon a share-and-share-alike basis by 
millions of subscribers, and by the most careful economy 
in construction and operation. A plant so vast gives 
opportunity for ruinous extravagance; and judicious 
economy is as essential to its success as is the co- 
operative use of the facilities provided. 

That the Bell System combines the maximum of 
usefulness and economy is proved by the fact that in 
no other land and under no other management has 
the telephone become such a servant of the masses. 
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THE PULSE OF THE PACIFIC 


(Continued from page 1086) 


“Bristol.” By capturing and destroying 
more than a score of British steamers she 
inflicted far more damage than by an at- 
tempt to cripple a hostile cruiser. Despite 
diligent search by overwhelming numbers 
of British vessels the ‘“‘Karlsruhe’’ was still 
afloat, still sinking British vessels, still able 
to obtain coal and provisions in the fourth 
month of the war. 


A SUBJECT FOR KIPLING 


The “Emden,” playing a lone hand in the 
Indian ocean, evading English, French, 
Russian and Japanese cruisers, proved once 
for all that her crew, despite the lack of 
naval traditions, possessed skill, reckless 
daring, courage and resourcefulness. Her 
raid of Penang harbor when, disguised by 
a phony funnel, she advanced almost to the 
muzzle of the fortification’s guns, torpedoed 
a Russian cruiser, turned about and sent 
a French destroyer to the bottom, is 
worthy to be immortalized by Kipling’s 
pen. Up to November 8th the “Emden” 
had sent more than thirty British merchant- 
men to the bottom. 

And the moot efficiency of the German 
gunners was definitely proven in the en- 
counter between the English and the Ger- 
man squadrons off the coast of Chile in the 
South Pacific on November tst. Appar- 
ently the German squadron under Admiral 
von Spee surprised the British fleet com- 
manded by Sir Christopher Craddock. 
Though three of the five German vessels 
were small protected cruisers, though the 
British flagship ‘Good Hope’ carried 
heavier guns than the “Gneisenau” and 
“Scharnhorst,” though the battle was 
fought at an initial range of 11,000 yards 
with a hurricane blowing, the Germans 
report that they sank the “Good Hope” in 
thirty minutes, caused the “Glasgow” to 
flee and lost the ““Monmouth” in the dark- 
ness, crippled and in flames. 


GERMAN FEATS OF NAVAL STRATEGY 


The mere concentration of the German 
squadron, gathered from every corner of 
the Pacific despite the allies’ complete con- 
trol of all means of communication, coaled 
and provisioned without a base, with the 
distant home ports closely blockaded, was a 
startling accomplishment. Von Spee’s easy 
victory over the British squadron was so 


unexpected, ran so directly contrary to 
popular opinion of the German navy’s 
efficiency that England refused to believe 
the German reports of the affair for days. 

Having disposed of the menacing British 
force, it is not impossible that the victorious 
German squadron will transfer its activities 
from the South to the North Pacific. San 
Francisco may yet see a naval battle be- 
tween German and Japanese ships off the 
Farallone islands. 

Immediately after the battle in Chilean 
waters German vessels ventured so close to 
the English coast that a shell fell into the 
water barely a mile from the Yarmouth 
beach. In this engagement the Germans 
made use of mines dropped from the retiring 
ships to delay pursuit. The light cruiser 
“Halcyon” was disabled by gun fire and a 
submarine went to the bottom after strik- 
ing a mine. 


THE NORTH SEA AN ICY HELL 


From now on increased activity may be 
expected in the North Sea. Gray, stormy, 
foggy winter weather has set in, supplying 
ideal conditions for submarine and torpedo 
attacks, for sudden raids and attempts to 
break through the triple blockading line. 
By this time the indomitable tenacity, the 
courage and endurance of the British crews 
must be sorely tried. Four months’ con- 
tinuous patrol service in ships stripped for 
action, in the nastiest piece of salt water 
this side of the Arctic, is sufficient to try 
the mettle of any crew. Far worse than 
the physical strain, however, is the mental 
tension caused by the ever-present danger 
of submarine attack, by the knowledge that 
a hidden mine may explode under the bow 
at any moment, day or night. To bear up 
under this strain, to retain unimpaired the 
morale of the crews, is a feat worthy of 
British temperament and traditions. It is 
far harder to accomplish than the destruc- 
tion of the entire German fleet in a pitched 
battle. 


The Value of Neutral Public Opinion 


XTRAORDINARY efforts are being 
E made by the various belligerent na- 
tions to influence public opinion in 
neutral countries, especially in the United 
States. Were it less sad, the attempt of 
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each nation to put forward only its best 
foot, to hide the pedal extremity with the 
cloven hoof, would be ludicrously silly. 

Yet it is hard to understand what definite 
benefit the contending nations expect to 
derive from the sympathy of even the most 
powerful neutral. Hitherto public opinion 
has utterly failed to exert any influence 
whatsoever in international affairs; neutral 
sympathy has never yet won a single cam- 
paign nor decided a single war. American 
and European sympathy was largely with 
the French in 1870, yet France lost; the 
Boers had American and European sym- 
pathy, yet their nation ceased to exist; 
public opinion in Europe ran_ strongly 
against the United States, yet Spain was 
beaten; all the world sharply criticized 
Britain for the Opium War, yet Britain at- 
tained its purpose; English public opinion 
distinctly favored the South in the Civil 
War, yet the South was vanquished. 

In war neutral sympathy counts only 
when it is translated into active support. 
This consummation, so far as the United 
States is concerned, no belligerent can hope 
to bring about so long as the neutrality 
rights of the American nation are kept 
inviolate. 


“Fighting for Civilization” 
ae twelve-inch guns are bellow- 


ing the gospel of a democratic civiliza- 
world; the French 
infantry is upholding the cause of Jiberté, 
egalité, fraternité with the bayonet; heavy 
howitzers are spreading German Kultur 
east and west; Austrian rifle bullets are 
carrying the message of enlightenment into 
the Balkans; Japan’s siege guns are pro- 
claiming the Far Eastern ‘peace’ at 
Tsingtau; even the masses of the Russian 
muzhiks, massacred in 1905, sober for the 
moment, are dying to protect the civiliza- 
tion whose emblem is the knout rampant. 

They are all, down to Turkey and Por- 
tugal, fighting for their national existence, 
battling to save civilization from the bar- 
barian hordes. And the masses, the cannon 
fodder that does the dying, these men are 
really convinced that their bones will fer- 
tilize the green tree of civilization. 


tion around the 


The Pulse of the Pacific 


American public opinion has placed its 
seal of approval upon the English “battle 
for civilization,” an action that has aroused 
bitter resentment and deep indignation 
among the Germans. More unanimously 
than the English, as vociferously as the 
French the Teutons maintain that only 
they are carrying on the real, simon-pure 
“Kulturkampf,” the battle for genuine 
cultural values. 

What are the facts in the case? 

WHY BOTH PARTIES ARE RIGHT 

Viewed impartially, both the Anglo- 
French and the German claims are based on 
fact. Both are fighting for civilization, but 
for different brands of the same article. 
Britain is fighting for that variety of civili- 
zation which subordinates the power of the 
commonwealth .to the privileges and the 
freedom of action of the individual, a civili- 
zation which has been successfully de- 
veloped and maintained only in_ those 
countries reasonably immune from outside 
attack, such as the United States, Canada, 
Australia and Switzerland. France with its 
constant swaying from monarchy to re- 
public is not at heart a democracy of the 
British type. 

Germany, on the other hand, is holding 
aloft the banner of that cultural society 
which places greater restrictions upon indi- 
vidual action and enhances the power of 
the state. The German ideal emphasizes 
the needs of the state; the English ideal 
accentuates the rights of the individual. 
Both groups apparently are satisfied with 
their ideals. And in both groups, even in 
the United States, the rights of the indi- 
vidual vanish completely, the state becomes 
supreme in great crises and emergencies. 

It is only natural that the United States, 
having received its institutions, its ideals 
and its language from Britain, should 
clearly recognize English ideals on the 
battle flags. But the inability of American 
eyes to decipher the inscriptions on the 
German banners does not necessarily stamp 
their bearers as barbarians. The Germans 
will have a hard time, though, to convince 
Americans of this fact. Despite exchange 
professors no nation has as yet succeeded 
in looking at things through the other 
fellow’s glasses. 
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Solve the 
Christmas Problem 


Davis Quality Cards will mean more than 
gifts to many friends whom you must remember 
at Christmas. They carry just the message that ap- 
peals without any cheap sentimentality, the perfec- 

tion of fitness and good taste without any embarrassing 
obligations to the receiver. They have an intimate per- 
6 sonal quality and friendly enthusiasm that make them a 
: welcome relief from the old-time highly colored Christmas 
booklet with its meaningless jingles. 
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exquisite coloring and artistic printing or engraving always 
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For Christmas Morning 


A KODAK 


And throughout the day, the taking of 
pictures of all that goes to make that day 
a merry one. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Catalogue free at your dealer's ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


or by mail. 
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Buying Irrigated Land Without Water 


(. Would you advise buying 15 acres of land in 
Blanca, Colorado? I have an opportunity to do so, 
but do not know what land values are in that part 
of the country. I have a place submitted to me at 
$35 per acre, without buildings. It is irrigated 
property, but I am given to understand the water 
is not on the property as yet. Would you consider 
this a good buy2—C. J. P., Cutcaco, ILt. 

A. We have your letter asking for advice con- 
cerning the purchase of 15 acres of land in Blanca, 
Colorado, at $35 per acre. We conclude from your 
letter that you have never seen the land. We 
further conclude that you have either not had 
experience or very little experience in irrigation 
farming. If our conclusions are correct, you have 
absolutely no business investing money in irrigated 
land that you have not seen. You say that you are 
given to understand that the water has not been 
put on this so-called irrigated land. In other 
words you would be paying $35 an acre for dry 
land worth at the best not more than $7 to $10 an 
acre, and for the mere promise of water. It has 
been the universal experience in the West that the 
purchase of land before the water is actually on the 
property is an unwise proceeding and is usually 
followed by disaster. We would therefore strongly 
urge you to wait at least until water is actually 
on the land before closing the deal and then not to 
pay out any money until you have seen the land. 
There is absolutely no excuse whatsoever for a 
complaint if you buy land without seeing it. Again, 
you may not like southern Colorado at all after 
you reach it or you may find that you have not 
enough capital to develop the raw land you bought. 
There are ten thousand reasons against the pur- 
chase of land which you have never seen and there 
is not one good reason in favor of sucha transaction 
unless you can make the investigation by reliable 
proxies. 

If the particular 15 acres to which you refer are 
well located, have good, deep soil, are not inac 
cessible or too far from a railroad and have an ample 
supply of water, we believe that the price asked for 


unset Service Bureau | 


It is the purpose of the Service Bureau to supply disinterested information 
concerning the West, its lands and industries; to gu.de and advise the stranger, 
whether tourist or homeseeker. Its organization covers the entire West and the 
service is free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the gen- 
eral service of the Bureau, will be published monthly in this department. Stamps 
should be enclosed with requests for information whenever response by mail is 


The Service Bureau endeavors to supply detai'ed, accurate ani wholly dis- 
interested information and conservative advice. 


Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 4th 
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it is extremely reasonable. But we insist that you 
first satisfy yourself as to the other conditions 
before you make a purchase either for a home or 
for speculation. 

The State Engineer of Colorado, Denver, Colo- 
rado, should be able to give you information con- 
cerning the reliability of the water supply and of 
the company that is constructing the works. 


Bought Land He Never Saw 


(). I want to ask you about some land I own 
which I have never seen. I have 1o acres situated 
in Sheridan Colony, Placer county, California, sold 
to me at $114 per acre. I also have 10 acres in the 
Everglades, Dade county, Florida, sold to me at 
$40 per acre. Any information you can give me 
concerning these tracts as regards climate, soil 
value and other factors will be appreciated. I 
would like to know if it is possible for the company 
that sold me the Everglades land to drain the tract 
properly and turn it over to the buyers for cultiva- 
tion as promised.—J. P.,. Mtamg, Artz. 

A. The tract of the Sheridan Colony lies on the 
east side of the Sacramento valley between Wheat- 
land and Sheridan on the Southern Pacific and one 
corner of the tract is within a mile and a quarter 
from the railroad. The soil of the tract is a red 
sandy loam, underlain by hardpan at’ varying 
depths. This stratum of hardpan, of course, renders 
the land unsuitable for alfalfa. For fruit trees it is 
advisable to blast through this stratum before 
planting. The largest part of the land has never 
been in crop and its successful development. re- 
quires, besides blasting, the drilling of wells and the 
installation of pumping plants. The distance to 
water varies from 4o feet to 125 feet and the lift 
is in proportion. The price of raw land in the dis- 
trict varies from $30 to $115 an acre according to 
location and character of soil. It is of course im- 
possible to pass on the value of your holdings 
without personal investigation. 

We cannot tell you anything whatsoever about 
your land in the Everglades of Florida. We do not 
attempt to cover the South and we have no means 
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New model, separable type, 
full nickeled, heavily corru- 
gated seamless case, per- 
mitting insertion of refills 
in less than a minute. For 
home, office, store, factory 
or out-of-door use. 


No. 15. Pint, $1.50 
No. 15Q. Quart, $2.50 


Handsome triple nickeled 
case, adjustable base; heavy 
nickeled, highly polished; 
ornamental and useful in a 
hundred ways in and away 
from home. 


No. 6. Pint, $2.00 
No. 6Q. Quart, $3.00 
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Nickel finish carafe for 
home, club or hotel use. 
Most acceptable as gift or 
prize—ideal in library, bed- 
room or den. Corrugated 
B case with metal stopper. 
No. 53. Pint, $3.50 
No. 56. Quart, $4.00 


Heavy plain nickel case 
with ground-glass silvered 
stopper and silvered chain. 
For dining or service 
table, for library or 
boudoir. 


No. 55. Quart, $5.00 









THERMOs Carafe with 
carrier and tumbler 
holder, triple nickel 
plated, splendid for 

\ serving drinks 
on porch or in 

j summer garden. 
Has a_ hundred 
uses in the home. 


No. 99 
Quart, $8.00 





Half-Pint THermos Bottle, full nickel, 
heavily corrugated; wonderfully con- 
venient and durable in nursery or 
children’s bedroom. 


No. 15!9. $1.50 





Tuermos Bottle, full nickel, with cup 
and movable handle; porcelain topped 
cork. Just the thing for picnics and 
every sort of outing. 


No. 915. Half Pint, $3.00 


Pint THermos Jug, for keeping 

beef tea, hot or cold water or cold 

milk at the proper temperature 

until the kiddies require them. 
No. 57. $4.00 





THERMOS School Kit of dark green Thermaline, 
red peltine lined, patent clasp fasteners and 
leather strap handle. For hot or cold class- 
room lunches and beverages. 
Complete with THERMos 
Bottle and nickeled metal 
lunch box, hinge cover. 


No. 168 
Pint Size, $3.50 
No. 168!% 
Half Pint, $3.50 
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FoR every member of the family at every time 
of year—at home or afield—there are a thou- 
sand uses for THERMOs. Fluids or solids are kept 
icy cold for 72 hours or piping hot for 24 hours 
by THeRMos. THERMOs is the gift that will be 
appreciated and used by all ages. 

THERMOS knows no season for this reason 

It Serves You Right 


Hot or Cold, Focd or Drink, When, Where, 
and As You Like 
The genuine has the name THERMOS stamped 
on the bottom. Accept no other. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. If not sold near 
you we will send prepaid on receipt of price. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Write for an inter- 
esting booklet about THERMOs. 
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For Women 


Plain nickel THERMos 
Bottle, with new cup and 
attractive nickel handle, 
which may be pressed back 
when not in use, combining 
container and drinking cup 
in one. A porcelain-topped 
cork makes this article ex- 
ceptional in appearance and 
utility. 
No. 9. Pint, $3.00 

No. 9Q. Quart, $4.00 












































THERMOS Food Jars are so 
convenient for keeping 
butter, ice cream, casse- 
roles, salads, thick soups, 
stews and chowders at the 
proper temperature until 
served. Keeps hot 12 hours; 
cold 30 hours. 

No. 601. Pint, $2.50 


No. 602. Quart, $3.50 





Beautiful Carafe, 
heavy plain _ nickel 
case with serving 
handle and metal 
stopper. An_ ideal 
gift for the aged or 
invalid. 


No. 551 
Quart, $5.50 


THERMOs Jug for tea, 
coffee or chocolate; 
nickel case, corru- 
gated centre, with 
handle and metal 
stopper. Handy for 
afternoon teas; a de- 
lightful house gift. 

No. 57. Pint, $4.00 

No. 58 


Quart, $5.00 





Nickel Finish Tilting 
Carafe and_ holder, 
complete with etched 
crystal tumb- 
ler. The ideal 
ice water ser- 
vice for home 
or office. 
Keeps water 
ice cold three 
days. 
No. 97 

Quart, $9.50 
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$2 a DAY or $2 an HOUR? 


The difference is only a matter of train- 
ing. The man who works with his hands 
will always take orders from the man who 
knows how to use his brains. 


Are you going to be an order-giver or an 
order-taker? Are you going to be paid for 
what your brains Know or for what your 
muscles can do? 


The International Correspondence Schools 
can qualify you to be an order-GIVER. 
They can help you to a better job by giving 
you the TRAINING that the better job re- 
quires. They can help you to earn more 
money. They can help you to a more con- 
genial position and send you to work in the 
morning chock full of ambition and deter- 
mination. 


For 24 years the I. C. S. have been aiding 
men just like you to rise to positions where 
salaries are larger and opportunities greater. 
Every month more than 400 men of all occupa- 
tions voluntarily report better jobs and more 
money as a result of J c. S, training. 


Mark the Coupon 


Start your real success today. Mark the 
coupon for a higher salary. 


“INTERNATIONAL GORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 























| Box 851 SCRANTON, PA. ] 
| Explain, without any obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for the position before which I mark X: | 
| Salesmanship Civil Service | 
Electrical Engineer Bookkeeping } 
Elec. Lighting Supt. Stenography&Typewriting 
Telephone Expert Window Trimming | 
Architect Show Card Writing 
| Building Contractor Lettering & Sign Painting 
Architectural Draftsman Advertising | 
Structural Engineer Commercial Illustrating 
Concrete Construction Industrial Designing 
Mechan. Engineer Commercial Law | 
| Mechanical Draftsman Automobile Running 
Civil Engineer English Branches 
Mine Superintendent Poultry Farming 
| Stationary Engineer Teacher Spanish 
Pi ‘iumbing & Steam Fitting Agriculture French 
| 7as Engines Chemist German 
- 
Name { 
Present Employer _____ | 


Street and No. _ 
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of procuring information for you. If you will write 
to the Board of Trade, Tampa, Florida, we believe 
that you will be able to obtain some light as to the 
value of your purchase, as the organization has 
done valuable work in protecting prospective 
investors. 


Dairying in Tillamook County, Oregon 

Q. I intend to locate in the West in the near 
future and engage in the dairy business. Tilla- 
mook county, Oregon, has been recommended to 
me as a good location for this business. Will you 
kindly give me what information you have regard- 
ing this district? Are any of the dairy farms in the 
county for rent?—J. B. J., Cuicaco. 

A. Tillamook county, Oregon, has been a suc- 
cessful dairying community for 25 years, in spite 
of the fact that it has been connected with the out- 
side world by railroad only within the last 18 
months. For many years this dairying community 
was 125 miles from the nearest railroad and out- 
going steamers were bar-bound ten days to two 
weeks at a time. As*a result of these uncertain 


transportation conditions, the dairymen were 


obliged to go out of the butter Lusiness and special- 
ize in cheese. Through intelligent coéperation 
and through their strict insistence upon a_ rigid 
inspection and the high standard of their product 
they have built up a reputation which extends over 
the entire West and which insures them of a pre- 
mium market for their wares. At present the 
farmers. most of them of Swiss exiraction, own at 
least a score of co6dperative dairies and cheese fac- 
tories in the county, and this ownership enables 
them to sell their butter fat at a price that will 
average from between 38 to goc per lb. You will 
see from this statement that the dairy business in 
the Tillamook country is profitable and for this 
reason the dairy farms that are for rent are few and 
far between. Also, land values are rather high. 
especially as a good part of the bottom land re 
quires expensive clearing | cfore it can be cultivated. 
But there is left a large anount of cut-over bench 
and hill land, good for outrange and_ pasture, 
which can be had at reasonable prices but which 
should be supplemented by a fair amount of bottom 
land for the production of root crops and other 
fodder. 

For any one intending to go into the dairy business 
in the West, Tillamook county is certainly worth 
a trip of investigation. 


Filbert Production in Oregon 


Q. What do you consider the prospects of the 
commercial production of filbert and hazelnuts in 
the Northwestern states, such as Oregon and 
Washington? Are there any commercial planta- 
tions in that territory now? Has the filbert been a 
success and where? Any data you can supply will 
be appreciated.—H. H., GoLDFIELD. 

A. The cultivation of the filbert nut is still in 
an experimental stage in Oregon. Some years ago 
quite a number of filbert trees were planted in the 
door yards of western Oregon and a few of them 
may be found in the gardens of Portland. Mr. 
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“Visions of Sugar Plums 
danced through their 
heads’’ 


What joys and thrills you used to 
have when Santa came on Christmas 
Eve! Make this a happy Christmas 
for your youngsters and yourselves 
—fill their stockings with toys and 
trinkets, and those tasty confections— 


Necco Wafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 


—then watch their little faces brighten 
up on Christmas morning. 


Necco and Hub Wafers couldn't be made 
better —they’re guaranteed pure. Have some 
on the table to serve your friends when they call 
to see the kiddies’ Christmas tree. 


Your druggist or con- 
fectioner sells them. 








NEW ENGLAND | 

CONFECTIONERY CO. 
Boston, Mass. | 

Makers of Necco Sweets 
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A. A. Quarnberg, Vancouver, Washington, is trying 
out a great many varieties and the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College is doing considerable experimental 
work in nut culture at its Corvallis station. At 
present the station has a plantation of filberts that 
shows a great deal of promise, but the experts will 
not publish anything definite until these nuts have 
been given a very careful test. The college says, 
however, that results have been excellent up to the 
present time. Three of the six-year-old trees this 
year bore at the rate of 1000 lbs. per acre, the 
varieties being the Barcelona, DuChilly and d’Alger. 
Though there are only a few filberts grown commer- 
cially in Oregon at present, the college hopes to 
report something definite in the near future. 

Mr. Geo. Dorris of Springfield, Oregon, is quite 
enthusiastic regarding filberts. His plantings are 
mainly on bottom land and seem to do very nicely. 
In most parts of western Oregon wild hazelnut is 
to be found and its presence in a wild state would 
indicate that there are satisfactory conditions for 
producing the filbert. 


Land in the Mojave Desert 


Q. Will you give me information about 640 


‘acres of land I own 25 miles south and five miles 


east of Barstow, California, as to its agricultural 
value? What is this land worth at the present 
time, what is it good for? Is it possible to get a 
supply of irrigation water either gravity or from 
wells?—C. B., Cutnook, Mont. 

A. The section of land apparently is in the so- 
called Victor valley on the Mojave desert, north 
of the San Bernardino range. However, the 
description is so unsatisfactory that we can give 
you no information except of the most general 
character. The elevation of the land is between 
3000 and 4000 feet, it is typical desert land and in 
its present condition it is good for nothing except 
grazing purposes. We would estimate its value at 
about $2 an acre. The rainfall in the Mojave 
desert does not exceed six or seven inches per an- 
num and is therefore wholly insufficient even for 
dry-farming purposes. Of course this land will 
have a far higher value if it can be supplied with 
water. There is now a project afoot to have the 
United States Reclamation Service build an irri- 
gation system and supply some 300,000 acres in 
the Victor valley with water. However, past 
measurements have shown that there is only enough 
water to supply some 70,000 acres and the cost of 
building a reservoir to store the flood waters will 
make the charge per acre upon this 70,000-acre 
tract extremely heavy. We doubt very much 
whether the project will go through in the near 
future and we do not believe that the land will 
increase in value very rapidly unless water should 
be found close enough to the surface to make 
pumping profitable. Your land seems to lie rather 
high and a good distance both from the Mojave 
river and from other drainage courses coming from 
the mountains so that in our opinion you would 
have to go very deep if.you found water at all. 
This, however, only actual experiments and a per- 
sonal investigation of the surrounding country 
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aa LUS Player-Piano |* 
Aha and 
el The Spirit of Christmas 

Ze Ga Z The ANGELUS embodies the spirit of Christmas. It typifies 

Z 2 the joys that Christmas symbolizes. Just as Christmas is the great 





home festival, so the ANGELUS is the great home instrument. 
, The ANGELUS brings to the home good cheer and the joy of living. It is the 

family treasure because it is equally playable by every member of the family. All ~%* 
have a common interest in it. It becomes a bond of unity through which all the 
household may wander into melody’s golden realms. 


With the ANGELUS Player-Piano you 


can play all the music of all the world. 


\ 
v 
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The ANGELUS immediately gives you control of all the music making possibili- 
ties of the piano, without the need of knowing musical technique. No previous 
skill is needed. All that is required is a love of music and a desire to play it. 

The wonderful Phrasing Lever, requiring but a slight pressure of the finger, will 
enable you to put in the tempo nuances; while the Melodant will bring out the mel- 
ody clear and sparkling. They are patented devices found only on the ANGELUS, 
and distinguish its playing from that of all other player-pianos. 
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Knabe-Angelus—CGrands and Uprights. Chickering-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. 
Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. 
Lindeman & Sons-Angelus—Uprights. 
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Angelus Piano—An upright made expressly for the Angelus. 
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could determine with accuracy. If you will write 
to the assessor of San Bernardino county, San 
Bernardino, California, giving him a legal descrip- 
tion of the land, he may be able to supply you with 
details concerning its character, etc. 


Rice Culture in California 


Q. Where is the new rice district located in Cai’ 
fornia? Give me the name and address of owners 
of rice mills or rice plantations.—J. D. C., Vinton, 
La. 

A. At present the largest area of rice in Cali- 
fornia is located in the Sacramento valley, par- 
ticularly around Biggs, in Butte county. The 
Chas. E. Hale Co., 10 California street, San Fran- 
cisco, own both rice plantations and rice mills. 


The Expectant Condition of Dead Ox Flat 


Q. What is the present condition and what are 
the future prospects of the Dead Ox Flat Irriga- 
tion district, Oregon?-—D. W.R., San Dreco, CAL. 

A. The Dead Ox Flat Irrigation District, with 
offices at Ontario, Oregon, comprises land extending 
north over the high plateau several miles to a point 
a few miles south of Weiser, Idaho. The lands are 
just above the Dead Ox Flat proper. The soil is 
deep and is said to be rich, but it is too dry for 
general farming without irrigation. The present 
price of the land ranges from $6 to $20 an acre. 
The district is organized under the irrigation laws 
of Oregon, and has made a preliminary survey of 
both an irrigation and a power system. A bond 
election can be held at any time, but the difficulty 
at present lies in finding enough capital to take up 
the bonds that are to be voted, and to carry the 
construction work through. Many influences are 
at work at present to rehabilitate Western irriga- 
tion bonds, and if these influences are successful, 
it would not be difficult to float the bonds and 
build the system. The consummation of the pro- 
ject will take a good deal of time, however. 


Twin Falls North Side Project 


Q. I would like information regarding the Twin 
Falls North Side project in Idaho, particularly in 
regard to the responsibility of the company finan- 
cially and the sufficiency of the water supply and the 
prospects of the success of the project.—W. H. H., 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 

A. The Twin Falls North Side Land & Water 
Company was one of the corporations involved in 
the crash of the firm of Kuhn Bros. of Pittsburgh. 
Since the collapse of this firm, the Twin Falls 
North Side proposition has been taken over by the 
bondholders, who have been putting new money 
into the project. For some time there was a good 
deal of complaint on the part of the settlers because 
the proposed reservoir site would not hold enough 
water and the delivery of the water during the 
irrigation season was both scanty and irregular. 
The company has not sufficient water of the nor- 
mal flow of the Snake river to supply the entire 
acreage, but it has made a contract with the United 
States Reclamation Service to raise the storage 
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ver Plate that Wears” 


The new Continental pattern is shown in this 
chest. Surprisingly low in cost are some of 
these chests, being priced according to the 
number of pieces contained, and can be 
had in almost any combination. 
Always sold with an unqualified guarantee made pos- 
sible by the actual test of over 65 years. At all leading 
dealers. Send for illustrated catalogue “ Z-44.” 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
New York CHICAGO Sas Francisco HaMinton, CANADA 


The World's Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate ; 4 
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Relief For 


Tired Nerves 


Are your nerves on edge— 
does your head throb and 
ache so that it seems as if 
you couldn't stand it another 
minute? Try 


Vaseline 


Analgic 


It gives speedy relief to all 


neuralgic pains. Made of 
remedies the doctor pre- 
scribes, blended with a pure 
“Vaseline” base. 


Write for new illustrated 
booklet. It describes the 
many uses of all the 
“Vaseline” preparations, and 
contains valuable informa- 
tion for treatment of many 
ailments. Free while the 
edition lasts. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 


(Consolidated) 
~ lh State Street, New York City 
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dam at Jackson Lake, Wyoming, where sufficient 
water can be impounded to supply all the needs of 
the acreage under the ditches of the company. 
The storage works have been fully financed and 
construction work was actively going on this sum 
mer. Before this work is completed the Twin Falls 
North Side Company is fulfilling its obligations to 
the settlers by purchasing water from the Recla 
mation Service, and so far as we know the delivery 
of water during the past season has been ample 
and sufficient for the needs of those who had their 
land in crop. In our opinion the Twin Falls North 
Side project is out of the woods and will contribute 
heavily to the wealth of southern Idaho in thx 
near future. 


Homesteads on U. S. Reclamation 
Service Projects 


Q. Is there a Government irrigation project 
in southern Idaho or eastern Oregon, and if yes, 
is it completed? Is there any vacant land to be 
had on any of the projects built by the Govern 
ment?—R.:-A., McCormick, WASH. 


A. The Minidoka project of the United States 
Reclamation Service in southern Idaho has been 
practically completed for some time and all public 
land under this project has been taken up. The 
Soise project is approximately seventy per cent 
completed and the Reclamation Service expects 
to have the great Arrowrock storage dam on the 
Boise river finished by 1916. All the public land 
under this project, however, was taken up three, 
four, five and six years ago; in fact much more 
public land was homesteaded than will be supplied 
with water. Forinstance, the Black canyon irriga 
tion district is composed entirely of homesteaders 
who had expected to obtain their water from the 
Boise-Payette project. When the Payette end of 
the project was dropped they found themselves 
on dry land with no chance of obtaining water 
immediately. 

In eastern Oregon the Umatilla project is th 
only one which has been undertaken by the United 
States Government, and the land under this pro 
ject has all been taken up. We would advise you 
to write to the State Land Board of Oregon and 
inquire about the Tumulo project which is a state 
enterprise and on which irrigated lands are for sale 

The Statistician, Reclamation Service, Wash 
ington, D. C., will give you information about farm 
units open to entry under government projects 
in Montana, Wyoming and Nevada. 


To the Expositions via Panama 


Q. I want to visit the California expositions 
next year, and I would like to know what the rate 
will be one way via the Panama Canal returning 
by rail or both ways by the Canal. How long does 
the trip take by water, and what accommodations 
do the steamers offer?-—L. H. H., KInGrietp, Mr. 

A. Passenger accommodations via the Panama 
Canal route are exceedingly limited. At present 
only two companies, the American-Hawaiian and 
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The Finishing Note 
of a Perfect Costume 


Your suit or gown may be fashioned by 
Paquin, your hats, pretty creations by 
Poiret; but a stylish shoe is the essential 
setting which strengthens their final beauty. 


Women who insist upon 


UIZ&DUNN Co 


Footwear for Women 


are assured harmonizing styles for every 
hour or function, perfect blending of select 
materials, fitting perfection, prolonged wear, 
and shoes that always hold their shape. 


UTZ & DUNN CO. dealers are in reach of 
Sunset readers. Write us for name of one 
nearest to you, and for our new style book. 
let of Winter fashions. j 


Also makers of The Dr. Edison Cushion 
Shoe, “Easiest for Women.” 


UTZ & DUNN CO., 154 Canal St. , Rochester, N.Y. 


Style No.7 1— Women’s 
dull calf, button boot, 
Belmont last, recede toe, 
Spool heel. 


Style No. 96—W omen’s 
patent, black cloth top, 
button boot, Fairmont 


last, Cuban heel. 


Style No. 71 
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the Luckenbach Steamship companies are carrying 
passengers, and either company has only one 
vessel which is equipped for this traffic. The 
American-Hawaiian boat, which carries passengers, 
makes the trip in twenty-one days, and the rate for 
a two-passenger room is $150 per passenger one way. 
The Luckenbach Company for similar accommo- 
dations demands $125, $150 and $175 per passen- 
ger one way. The suites of the American-Ha 
waiian Company are $450 and $500 one way. 
Neither company makes any reductions for round 
trip rates. The accommodations of either line are 
limited to about forty passengers, and owing to 
this limited space the companies are able to obtain 
their rates without any trouble. 

The International Mercantile Marine Company 
and the Hamburg-American line have announced 
their intention to put on vessels for the passenger 
traffic between the East and West coasts, but so 
far the unsettled conditions created by the war have 
prevented their carrying out their intentions. It 
is expected, however, that the SS. “Kroonland”’ 
and “Finland” of the International Mercantile 
Marine Company will begin passenger service from 
New York to San Francisco in May, 1915, and will 
make the trip in fifteen days. Rates have not yet 
been fixed. 


The Hunter’s, Fisherman’s and 
Prospector’s Paradise 


Q. I intend spending a year in the mountains 
in a locality where there is good hunting and fish- 
ing, and where | could do a little amateur prospect- 
ing for gold. Can you point out such a locality 
to me?—H. C. S., GRACEVILLE, MINN. 

A. The Coast Range west of Medford, Grants 
Pass, Jacksonville, Roseburg or Eugene in south- 
western Oregon would be the ideal place for you. 
Between the Rogue River valley and the ocean the 
country is very wild, the fishing is excellent, the 
hunting is good and the inhabitants are given over 
to pocket-hunting, that is, hunting for pockets of 
gold in the hills. Even at this late day a good 
many pockets are found now and then. Stage 
lines run through this district, and outfits can be 
bought at any of the places mentioned. 


Beet Sugar Factories Plan Busy Season 


Q. How many beet sugar factories are there in 
California, and where located?—K. C., Gosport, 
IND. 

A. There are thirteen beet sugar factories 
in California producing about 170,000 tons 
of sugar annually. The acreage in beets in 
1913 totaled 115,330. Factories are located 
at Alvarado, Oxnard, Chino, Hamilton City, 
Spreckels, Betteravia, Anaheim, Huntington Beach, 
Corcoran, Los Alamitos, Visalia and Santa Ana. 
Seed is imported from Europe and this year the 
supply will probably come from Holland. — Cali- 
fornia produces more beet sugar than any state in 
the Union. The Spreckels sugar factory is the 
largest beet sugar factory in the world. 
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/” Christmas. 


: | Send Your Friends 





OTHING that you can choose will give greater delight than a shining “Set” 
of “Wear-Ever” Aluminum Utensils. The enormous pressure of rolling mills 
and stamping machines makes the metal in “Wear-Ever” Utensils dense, hard 
and smooth. They do not chip or crack—are pure and safe. Food cooked in 


**‘Wear-Ever” Aluminum Utensils save time and __If not obtainable at your dealer's write us for 


money. They get hot quickly and stay hot longer 

than any other ware. You save fuel every time 

you cook with “Wear-Ever” Utensils. When 

the utensil becomes “filled” with heat, turn down 

the flame or put on the back of stove. Go to 

your dealer and pick out just the utensils you 
f desire—for yourself and for Christmas gifts. 





LEIBA LBOLOLM LOOT Z 
« The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dept. 50, New Stine Pa. 
or Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


Send me, prepaid, |-qt. ‘“Wear-Ever’’ Stewpan, for which 
l enclose 20 cents in stamps, to be refunded if I'm not satisfied. 
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them seems to taste better—they are so bright and clean. 
# 
Ki 


folder illustrating ‘“‘Wear-Ever” “Sets”. 


If you yourself do not know the cooking quali- 
ties of “Wear-Ever” ware send 20 cents for the 
“Wear-Ever” Stew Pan. Write for booklet, 
“The ‘Wear-Ever’ Kitchen” which tells how 
you can make your work easier—your kitchen 
brighter—your food better. 


Replace utensils that wear out with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 
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Make _your ¢ 
CANDIES 

at home. this 
CHRISTMAS with 
KNOX GELATINE 


You will findthem delicious 
and inexpensive to make. 


This recipe shows you how easily 
and quickly you can make these 
new confections. 


KNOX FRENCH DAINTIES 
2 envelopes Knox Acidulated Gelatine 
4 cups granulated sugar 
1'. cups boiling water 
1 cup cold water 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water hve minutes. 
Add the boiling water. When dissolved add the 
sugar and boil slowly for fifteen minutes. Divide 
into two equal parts. ‘hen somewhat cooled ad 
to one part one- half teaspoonful of the Lemon 
Flavor, found i in separate e envelope, dissolved i in one 
tablespoonful water and one tablespoonful lemon 
extract. To the other Part add one tablespoonful 
branay, if desired, one-half teaspoonful extract of 
cloves, and color with the pink color. Pour into 
shallow tins that have been dipped in cold water. 
Let stand over night; cut into squares. Roll in fine 
granulated or powdered sugar and let stand to 
crystalize. 

Vary this re cipe by using different flavors and 
colors, and if desirec add choppe -d nuts, figs, dates, 
raisins or peanuts to the lemon mixture. 


Send for this FREE Recipe Book 


An illustrated book of recipes for 
Candies, Desserts, Jellies, Puddings, 
Ice Creams, Sherbets, Salads, etc., 
sent FREE for your grocer’s name. 
Pint sample for 2c stamp and grocer’s name 


CHARLES B. KNOX COMPANY 
15 Knox Ave. Johnstown, N. Y, 
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Right from My California 
Orange Grove to YOU! 


cA Box of Big, Sweet, $1% 
Tree-Ripened Oranges for = 
Parcel Post or Express PREPAID 


Ready for picking about Dec. 1st—all orders filled 
as received. 

A real treat for yourself or a pleasing Christmas gift 
for a friend—a box containing 24 big, fine, delicious, 
sweet CALIFORNIA ORANGES (16 lbs. weight) 
fresh from my grove, with all their first-hand good- 
ness—every orange ca arefully picked and packed and 
guarantced of finest quality and to keep for 60 days. 
Send money order or dollar bill and 5 dimes or 
your check—your card enclosed if you like. 


cARTHUR J. HILL, Orange Grower 
R. F. D. No. 2 Reedley, California 
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A Christmas Suggestion 


@1915 will be California’s year. The 
opening of the Panama Canal; the big 
World’s Fair at San Francisco and 
the beautiful exposition at San Diego 
will bring thousands of visitors who 
have never seen California before. 


@Here is your opportunity to bring 
more. SUNSET, the Magazine of this 
Pacific Coast Country ofyoursand ours, 
is covering the expositions with story 
and beautiful picture. Send SUNSET 
to your Eastern friends as a Christmas 
remembrance and a New Year’s sug- 
gestion to see California in 1915. 


GSend us fifty cents and name and 
address for each subscription you 
want to send and we will do the rest, 
including sending a Christmas Card 
telling your friend that the Magazine 
is being sent forthe next three months 
with your compliments. The first 
number, the special New Year’s issue, 
will be mailed December 22nd. 


@Write us today. 
Sunset Magazine 


San Francisco 
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The Elastic Collarette 
fitsthe neck snugly and keeps out 
the winter w? Never gaps 


and leaves “sn neck exposed. 








The Unbreakable Seams 
No amount of stress or strain will 
break them. Your money back 
or a new garment for any one 
returned with seam broken. 












Here’s Heaping |i 
Money’s ¢ 
Worth for 
F you want to know just how much 
half-a-dollar will buy, invest it in a 
“Hanes” undergarment. It gives 
this small sumthe biggest buying power 
yet! It’s extra good winter underwear 


all through, and possesses special fea- 
tures which make it better and better. 


HANES 


ELASTIC ANT 


UNDERWEAR 


50c per Garment 

$1 per Union Suit 
It is made of specially processed yarns spun 
from the finest long-fibre cotton that grows—has 
a silkiness and refinement of finish that you 
wouldn't expect in a garment at its price. 
Then note its many features of extra goodness, 


A as pictured and described at the side. Think of this extra-value feature— 





The Unbreakable Seams— 
with the wide-open guarantee of your money back or a new garment for 
any one returned with a seam broken. We expect you to challenge these 
strong claims, and we know you'll find them straight. 
today and ask him to show you the underwear bearing the “Hanes” labe’ 
Put our statement to the test. 
you don’t know the “‘Hanes” 


Go to your dealer 


It will be a good thing for both of us. If 


dealer in your town, write us. 


Poi H. HANES valiant COMPANY, Winston- ts N. C. 
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The Improved Cuffs 
are firmly knit to hug wrist closely 
and cannot flare out. Specially 
stitched to prevent ripping where [+ 
they join garment. e 





The Staunch Waistband 
—strongly stitched and thoroughly 
well-finished, showing the extra 
fine workmanship put into all 


of the garment. 
ae Sanaa 
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No Half-way Highway Construction for Seattle 


The following summary of the progress made in 
and about Seattle and in King county, Washington, 
was prepared for SUNSET MAGAZINE by R. H. 
Mattison, of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce: 

The citizens of Seattle and King county have 
constructed nearly 300 miles of paved roads within 
and about the city and the confines of the county, 
and have expended approximately $17,000,000 in 
the building of these better roads. These high- 
ways are ideal from a motorist’s point of view, 
radiating in all directions from the city, here skirt- 
ing the shores of lake or sound, there plunging 
for miles through the cool forest depths of giant 
fir and cedar, now following one of the dashing 
rivers flowing from the snow-capped peaks to the 
sea, or again winding in graceful curves high above 
the city among the mountains east of 
Seattle. The rancher and farmer of the country is 
fully as ardent in support of permanent road con- 
struction as the city dweller who seeks only his 
pleasure. Well-built roads place the tiller of the 
soil in quick and easy access to the city markets 
and are one of the factors in making the cost of 
living in Seattle low. 


Cascade 


In judging these roads and the future of the move- 
ment in King county, it should be remembered 
that less than seventy years ago only native In- 
dians roamed the primeval forest trails of Puget 
Sound. Since that time in King county there have 
arisen many up-to-date cities of 1,000 to 5,000 
inhabitants in addition to Seattle, a city of 315,000 
with public improvements equal to the best in the 
world. The expense of this structure has neces- 
sarily fallen upon the earlier settlers and the burden 
has been heavy during the years when these many 
works were under way. In spite of these facts, 
a special bond issue of $3,000,000 was voted last 
year by King county citizens for county roads to 
swell the results of the customary road expendi- 
tures from regular state, county and city funds, 
amounting in 1913 to about $850,000. King county 
outside the limits of cities has about 1900 miles 
of road, of which about r1oo are in excellent con- 
dition for summer travel. There were in this 
mileage up to January 1, 1914, 518.5 miles of gravel 
road and 493.8 miles of dirt road outside of the 
limits of incorporated cities and towns. 

The county itself had spent about $8,000,000 on 




















Permanency has been the guiding motive in the construction of highways in Seattle and King county. 
The county owns an immense brickyard the output of which is used solely in road construction 






























Daylight Reveals 





To All Men Goodyear Tire Supremacy 


Light on the tire question leads men 
inevitably to the Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tire. 


It has led hundreds of thousands to 
them. Every month it leads many 
thousands more. This has gone on 
until Goodyears outsell any other tire 
that’s built. 


Light—which means _ information— 
shows true quality in Goodyears. It is 


That exclusive process costs us $450,000 
yearly. 

Loose tread risk is reduced 60 per 
cent by a patent method we alone employ. 


Punctures and skidding are com- 
bated, as in no other tire, by our tough, 
double-thick All-Weather tread. 

For Comfort’s Sake 

These things mean safety, sturdiness, 
less cost per mile, less trouble. They 





based on exclusive 
features. We spend 
fortunes on trouble- 
savers found in no 
other tire. 


(joop 


Rim-cutting is 








AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 


tire faults in the 
best ways known. 


——— combat the greatest 
YEAR 


Remember them. 
Some day—for com- 
fort’s sake if for 








ended. by one of 
_ them—by our exclusive No-Rim-Cut 
feature. 


Blow-outs due to wrinkled fabric 
are ended by our “On-Air” cure. 


nothing else— you 
are bound to adopt these tires. 


Do it now. For winter tires, our 
All-Weather tread is sufficient induce- 
ment. Any dealer will supply you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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Highways that plunge for miles through cool forest 
depths of giant fir and cedar, winding in grace- 
ful curves among the Cascade mountains 


road work up to the beginning of 1914. The paved 
roads proper total more than fifty miles, all of which 
have been built in the last few years. 

The most successful of the hard surfaced roads 
are those paved in brick, the county having as one 
of its industries one of the largest paving brick 
plants in the world. This brick road costs about 
$26,000 a mile and at the close of last year twelve 
and one-half miles had been laid in the county. 
That portion of the Pacific Highway skirting Lake 
Washington and the Bothell slough which gives 
that city water transportation to Seattle is brick 
paved. The brick highway leading toward Everett 
for six miles is another typical piece of this per- 
manent road construction. There are other brick 
roads south of the city and east of Lake Washing- 
ton. Work is now progressing on more than one 
and one-half miles east of Redmond, three and 
one-half miles from Auburn to the Pierce county 
line and one and one-half miles connecting Seattle 
with Renton along the west shore of Lake Wash- 
ington. 

The Pacific Highway plan is to have a hard sur- 
faced road from the Canadian to the Mexican line 
traversing Washington, Oregon and California. 
There is little doubt but that King county will be 
among the first of the counties to complete its 
portion of the work. The $3,000,000 bond issue 
is for the improvement of 216 miles of road. An 
expenditure of $417,249 of this issue is now under 
way on work covering 54.8 miles of road. 

The city of Seattle has spent about $10,000,000 
on its road work alone and had a total of 202.73 
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miles of hard surfaced road within the city limits 
at the beginning of 1914. This included asphalt, 
sandstone, granite, brick and all other kinds of 
paving of which there were 36.86 miles of brick, 
7.68 miles having been laid last year. There were 
24.75 miles paved in the city in 1913 at a cost of 
$1,093,445 and there will be about 20 miles finished 
this year, including about seven miles of brick. 
With the county and city mileage combined, there 
will be at the close of the current year more than 
sixty-two miles of brick paving in this city and 
county. 


The Transcontinental Hegira 


The number of touring parties that will cross the 
United States, or a large portion of it, in automobiles 
to visit the San Diego and the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Expositions is a matter of conjecture. 
Various estimates place the number all the way from 
a few thousand to as high as 25,000. This latter 
figure is the estimate of the Automobile Club of 
Southern California, the result of a compilation of 
statistics. 

Whatever the ultimate number it is safe to pre- 
dict that there will be seen more license tags from 
other states in Oregon, Washington and California 
in 1915 than ever before in the history of the Pa- 
cific Coast states. 

The people of the western rim of the continent 
have been busy preparing for their guests. While 
highway construction has been under way for many 
years, more progress has been made within the past 
two years than in any decade previous. The great 
state highways are fast approaching completion. 
Not all of the roads under construction will be fin- 
ished by the coming year. The projects are too 
stupendous for that, but there will be miles upon 
miles of the very finest of smooth roads to delight 
the motorist. The big impetus to highway con- 
struction within the past two years has been due 
to two things: the tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of automobiles owned by people of the Pacific 
Coast and the persistent and courageous work of 
the advocates of permanent highways. The people 
of the West have been schooled in the value of 
permanent highway construction and they have 
accepted the evident fact of this value without 
equivocation. Not only have they learned of the 
good results that will follow permanent highway 
construction, but they have tackled actual con- 
struction with willingness, diligence and _intelli- 
gence. 

The great State Highway trunks in California, 
the magnificent Columbia River Boulevard of 
Oregon, the Sunset, Inland Empire, McClellan 
Pass, National Park and Olympic Highways of 
Washington and the Pacific Highway, which will 
unite the three states so that one splendid motor- 
ing boulevard will be accessible from the Mexican 
border to farthermost British Columbia, are the 
main arteries of a system which will be added to 
eventually by auxiliary roads into even the remotest 
sections of these states. These highways com- 
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$1325 


HupmobileRoadster 
Coupe Top, 


with 


complete, 

f.o b. Detroit. $1550 

f. o. b. 
t. 


Hupmobile Touring Car with Sedan 
Top. complete, $1365 
$1600 f.o b. Winds »r, Out. 














$1365 


f.«. b. Detroit 
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29% More Hups DrivenThrough 
the Winter Months 


It is handsome, graceful, finely finished out- 
side; and luxuriously equipped within. 


The beautiful new Hupmobile sedan top 
adds the finishing touch to the superiority 
of the Hup for cold weather use. 


We have always known that a majority of 
Hup owners kept their cars in commission 
all the year round. 


But until we gathered the facts and figures 
from 150 leading points, we did not know 
that the use of Hups during the winter 
exceeded the use of other cars by 29%. 


And now the new sedan top has arrived to 
render the Hupmobile more than ever the 
winter car of the American family. 


The new Hupmobile with the sedan top costs 
you, complete, $1365—the roadster, $1325. 





$1325 


Windsor, 


The Hupmobile top absolutely lacks the 
noise and rattle usually found in enclosed 
bodies. The doors are wide and roomy, of 
standard limousine dimensions. Windows 
are made of the highest grade coach glass. 


The tops are built for the Hupmobile in our 
own shops and conform so perfectly with 
the beautiful 1915 lines that the effect is 
that of the costliest limousine. And when 
the winter season is over, the top is easily 
removed and the regular summer equip- 
ment quickly attached to the car. 


There is no reason now why every family 
should not enjoy the luxury of winter driv- 
ing in complete warmth, comfort and ease. 


Suburbanites, physicians and other profession- 
al and business men, and women who have 
felt the need of an easy-driving, economical 
closed car, will find their every expectation 
realized in this new Hupmobile feature. 

Write for booklet describing the Hup Sedan Top. 
Five-passenger Touring Car or Roadster, $1200 f.o.b. 
Detroit. In Canada, $1400 f.o.b Windsor 


Hupp Motor CarCompany,Detroit,Mich. 
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IN CHRISTMAS 


BOXES 


A pair of “Bostons” in one of our 
attractive Christmas boxes makes a sen- 
sible and inexpensive gift that will be 


appreciated by any man. 


Father, Husband, Son and Brother 
need garters every day. Why not give 
each a pair, even though you get some- 


thing else for them? 


CHRISTMAS BOXES 


OF 12 DESIGNS 


IN 


BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


Garter Colors: 


Baby Blue, Marine, 


Black, White, Tan, Pink, Laven- 


der and Gray. 






Silk 50c. 
Lisle 25c. 
By mail postpaid 





Sold Everywhere 


Geo. Frost Co. 
MAKERS, BOSTON 
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Engines of both 2-cycle and 4-cycle type 
for boats of all si 
workmanship absolutely guaranteed, 
We are largest builders of 
marine engines in the world and there 


sizes, 


Motor Boats. GRAY MOTOR 


Material and 


2-cycle 
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pleted will mean the expenditure of not thousands 
but millions of dollars. 

Besides the purely commercial aspect that has 
convinced the people of Western America of good 
roads value there is another impelling reason for 
highway construction, more or less sentimental. 
The transcendent scenery west of the great moun- 
tain chain which divides the Pacific Coast country 
from the plains of the Middlewest, outrivals that 
of all other sections of America. 

There are few Lake Tahoes, few Mt. Shastas, 
few Mt. Hoods, few Mt. Rainiers. There are few 
Columbia rivers and fewer Yosemite National 
Parks. That these scenic wonders should be made 
accessible to the motorists of the world is a dream 
of the people of the Pacific Coast country, a dream 
that is fast approaching reality. The vision is not 
altogether altruistic either. A commercial advan- 
tage will follow later, a commercial advantage 
measured by the fat sums which American tourists 
have heretofore paid into the hands of Alpine inn- 
keepers and the coffers of European hostelries. 

The Pacific Coast touring resorts will give value 
received to the eventual hordes of automobilists 
that will swarm over this country, value not alone 
in the comforts of travel but in the opportunity 
to see natural phenomena more impressive than 
any that Europe has ever been able to offer. 

A bulletin recently issued by the geological 
survey and written by F. E. Matthes says: 

“The impression still prevails in many quarters 
that true glaciers, such as are found in the Swiss 
Alps, do not exist within the confines of the United 
States, and that to behold one of these rare scenic 
features one must go to Switzerland, or else to the 
less accessible Canadian Rockies or the inhos- 
pitable Alaskan coast. As a matter of fact, per- 
manent bodies of snow and ice, large enough to 
deserve the name of glaciers, occur on many of our 
western mountain chains, notably in the Rocky 
mountains, where only recently a national reserva- 
tion—Glacier National Park—was named for its 
ice fields; in the Sierra Nevada of California; and 
farther north, in the Cascade range. 

“Tt is on the last named mountain chain that 
glaciers especially abound, clustering, as a rule, 
in groups zbout the higher summits of the crest. 
But this range also supports a series of huge extinct 
volcanoes that tower high above its skyline in the 
form of isolated cones. On these the snows lie 
deepest and the glaciers reach their grandest de- 
velopment. Ice clad from head to foot the year 
around, these giant peaks have become known the 
country over as the noblest landmarks of the Pa- 
cific Northwest.” 

The native westerner is familiarizing himself 
with his home attractions. This is evidenced by 
the greatest travel ever known into the playgrounds 
such as Yosemite National Park, the Big Basin, 
Lake Tahoe, Crater Lake National Park, Mt. 
Lassen Park, Rainier National Park and -the other 
noted playgrounds. And the native westerner has 
actually had his own eyes opened to the grandeur 
and impressive scenic wonders of his own homeland. 

Let the visitors come. They will find the auto- 
mobile associations of the Pacific Coast ready to 
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[y Pressir of mind—Freedom from Worry—Pride of Own- 
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ership should all be figured in the first Cost of the Car. 

And these elements depend largely on the Car’s Appearance. 

Because, no matter how dependable, durable and speedy a 

car may be—if you, your wife and your sons and daughters are 
not proud of its Looks—it’s Good-Night, Car! 


If a car satisfies you and your family as to its Appear- bility we have ever turned out—representing the greatest 
ance, then it’s up to you, Mr. Man, to make sure of its motor va/ue for the Money—then you may know we're 
Construction and its Durability. not handing you a line of Conversation merely. 

You'll be handed a lot of Conversation by salesmen as John Bate has excelled himself in Mitchell 1915 
to the quality of all kinds of cars—high-priced—medium Models. 
and low-priced. 





They have a// the accessories—one-man top—quick- 





But remember, you're buying a car not for ademon- _ action side curtains—knee button electric horn—electric 
stration merely but for a term of years. lighting and starting system—built-in integral rain shield. 
Mitchell yearly upkeep is not a matter of Conversation And the great fundamental construction principle “Bate 


merely—it has been established by 35,000 Cars in actual _ two-unit three-point Suspension Construction” —individual 

use—and by 16 years of successful manufacturing ex- to Mitchell Cars alone. 

perience. “Light weight but Safety first’ has been our building 
So then, when we tell you that Mitchell 1915 Models slogan. No man need dread any journey, no matter how 

are the best in Appearance—in Construction—in Dura- arduous—if he has a 1915 Mitchell. 


Get the Personal Touch 


See these cars at your dealers—drive the car yourself. 
Write for Mitchell Book 134. 











The Mitchell Line for 1915 
Mitchell Light Four—twoand Mitchell Special Six—2 or 5 
five passengers—4 cylin- passengers —6 cylinders — 
ders —35 horse power — 50 horse power—132 inch 
116 inch wheel base — wheel base —36x414 tires 
34x4 tires....... WE iat aera $1,895 
Mitchell Light Four—6 pas- Mitchell Special Six—6 pas- 
sengers—same as above sengers — same as above 
Pee or es $1,300 eae eee 
Mitchell Six De Luxe—7 passengers—6 cylinders—144 in. wheel 
base—60 horse power—37x5 tires, $2,350 F.O.B. Racine 
High grade anti-skid tires on rear wheels—Regular on all models 








¢, 
Ciehell Leia Aobor Go: 
Racine, Wis, U.S.A. 
GREER - ROBBINS CO. 
1152 So. Flower Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
OSEN-McFARLAND AUTO CO. 
661 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
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‘A Gatley Gon 
In Camera Construction 


Greatest capacity in least bulk. Takes 800 
half or 400 full size pictures on one _ loading. 
Costs % of one cent per picture. Uses Eastman 
Film and loads in daylight. 

Tourists— Sportsmen — Amateurs 
Scientific and Professional People’s Greatest 
Assistant Towards Pictorial Perpetuation. 

An entire trip of weeks or months can be taken on one 
cartridge. One film furnistes 6 hours’ educating amusement 
when shown through our *‘ Baby Simplex’’ 3-in-1 Projector. 
Beautiful 11x14 bromide enlargements can be made from the 


small pictures through this projector. 
Fitted with ZEISS TESSAR F.3.5,IN sad ted ND 1/300 


sec. shutter—Direct view-finder, with mirror ¢ 
posure counter, focusing sc ale, tripoc 1 soc db Ss, $65. 00 
etc. Complete with leather case and strap, 
Costs less, weighs less, does more than any other camera 
ever produced. Send for Booklet 11, 
SIMPLEX PHOTO PRODUCTS CO, 
Morris Park ong Island, New York 
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CHRISTMAS SURPRIS 





$3,000.° IN ONE YEAR 


Make it repairing auto- 
mobile tires. Punctures 
and blow-outs are 
common. Tircs need 





o 1 
Wiil A retreading and vul- 
——. ® canizing. 
Dollars! EACH AUTO SOLD MEANS 
Profit 7 MORE TIRES TO MEND. 


Auto tire repair field 
a hundred times bigger 
and better than old 
bicycle days. Johnson, 
Tex., writes, “I madeas high as 
$18 profit in one day.’’ Investi- 
gate today. Ask for FREE 
catalog, 


Haywood Tire & Equipment Co. 


#801 Capitol Ave, Indianapolis, Ind, 






















Buy from the Maker and 
SAVE $2 to $8 on Your 


Raincoat or Mackinaw 


Each garment cut according to 
your measure. All Raincoats 
warranted Waterproof. All 
Balmacaans and Mackinaws 
Cravenetted. “Quality First” the 
foundation of, our business. 
We are a Specialty Mail ¢ Irder 
House. Our catalogs containing 
the largest assortment of fabrics 
mailed free; a postal will bring 
any catalog or all: Raincoats, 
Balmacaans, Mackinaws, 
Ladies’ Shoes and Men's and 
Ladies’ Furs. 


Torpedo Brand Manufacturing Co. 
Brookline, Mass. Dept. SF 
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help in outlining attractive touring routes, in giving 
information in regard to road conditions, hotels, 
garages, distances, costs and the thousand and one 
questions which arise. They will find accommodat- 
ing attendants and friendly assistance. 


Would Build Ocean Shore Highway 


A project has been started by the good roads 
enthusiasts of Oregon to build a great highway 
along the ocean edge from Astoria to the Cali- 
fornia line, there to connect with the highways of 
Del Norte county. Already there are very good 
highways in Humboldt, Mendocino, Sonoma and 
Marin counties, California, bordering the ocean 
shore and there are broken stretches of highways in 
some of the Oregon counties, but no connected 
road. The success which the Oregonians have had 
with the first big project which they undertook, 
the Columbia River Highway, has led them to 
plan for greater things in that state. The attrac- 
tions of a Pacific ocean boulevard would insure 
enormous travel. There is rare delight in ocean 
shore driving. 


Who Buys the Output of the Automobile 
Factories? 


There are over a million and a half automobiles 
owned by people in the United States. New York 
leads in the greatest number but California is close 
to the lead. New York with the greatest popula- 
tion of any state in the Union might easily be ex- 
pected to take the lead, but that California with a 
population of only one-third that of New York City 
and one-fourth that of the state of New York, 
should be so near the lead is significant. Cali- 
fornia has one automobile to every twenty-two 
people. The ratio in New York is one machine to 
every sixty-four inhabitants. 

An analysis of the motor vehicle registrations in 
California shows that Los Angeles county leads 
every other county in the state. Out of the total 
registration of over 110,000 automobiles this county 
has 35,132 or one-third of the total. San Francisco 
county is second with 9,995 machines registered. 
The eight southern California counties south of the 
Tehachapi mountains have more than one half the 
total number of machines in the state. Alpine 
county, central California near the Nevada state 
line, shows the lowest registration with only two 
automobiles. 


The Los Angeles to Phoenix Race 


Oldfield driving a Stutz finished first in the Los 
Angeles to Phoenix, 671-mile, road race, November 
11th. Oldfield was heralded by the spectators at 
Phoenix as the “master driver of the world’? when 
he came in with a record drive of 22:59 elapsed 
running time. Nikrent, driving a Paige, was second; 
Bauden, driving a Paige, third; Durant, in a Chev- 
rolet, fourth. Rough going was experienced be- 
cause of rains and a number of cars were abandoned 
alongside the course to await repairs. 
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WINTER AND SUMMER 


I every week in the year, during good or poor 
weather periods, Miller Tires give individual 
motorists and commercial car owners extreme 
mileage with persistent regularity. 
The steady, healthy growth of their popular- 
ity is not due to spasmodic aggressiveness 
but to continued maintenance of exceptional 
quality. 
gq Get your copy of ‘‘The Tire Text Book,”’’ 
charges paid, from 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Branches: 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
Pico and Hope Sts. 535 Golden Gate Ave. 
312 E. Street, San Bernardino, Cal. 
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Use it every day 


p> ! a | D pera cleansing of the mouth with a trustworthy antiseptic 
. : aids in eliminating disease germs and preventing tooth decay. 
\ Certain parts of the teeth cannot be reached witha toothbrush. To 


fss3 | clean them thoroughly, brush well and rinse the entire 
Avoid Imitations * -! mouth with Listerine, the safe antiseptic. Listerine 
Listerine has been imitated jj Teaches, cleanses and sweetens the entire surface of every 
more than any other antiseptic. | H 
EP agg p escondig seengsatiad tooth and the mouth, thus rendering the whole system less 
been changed and never will be, liable to infection. 
because there can be nothing better. a . 
Used and prescribed by dentists lon ) All Druggists Sell Listerine 
for 30 years. Demand genuine } i . 
Listerine in the original package. j LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 














Every Day—1,400 Quarts 
of Holstein Cows’ Milk 


are delivered to the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers at Sawtelle, Cal. The Wisconsin School for the Deaf 
at Delavan, Wis., provides no other milk but that from Holstein 
cows for its inmates. The Westboro Insane Hospital at West- 
boro, Mass., produces 1,000 quarts of Holstein milk per day in 
its own dairies for the use of its patients. In the Woodcroft 
School for Feeble-Minded Children at Pueblo, Colo., Holstein 
Milk is the only kind that is used. The City Hospital and the 
Home for Friendless Children in Wilkes Barre, Pa., are both 
supplied with Holstein Milk exclusively. 

The Walker Gordon Milk Laboratories are recognized by the 
medical profession as the leading source from which to secure 
reliable milk for the scientifie feeding of infants and invalids. 
They are strong endorsers of the value of Holstein milk for 
infants and children 

Phis general recognition of a special value in Holstein cows’ 
milk carries its own convincing message. Investigate the milk 
of these black-and-white cows 

Send for our book, ‘‘The Story of Holstein Milk,” for further 
information, 





Holstein-Friesian Association of America 


3F American Building Brattleboro, Vermont 
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TYPEWRITERS 
BICYCLES 
GUNS 


Stwing mMacnines [2A 


By) TALKING MACHINES 
RA # STROPS 





Lan! can keep nearly every- 
thing in home, office or store 
always perfectly oiled, “clean 
asa whistle,” polished bright as 
new and as free from rust and 
tarnish as the day it was bought. 

Try ‘‘3-in-One” for sewing 
machines, clocks, cameras, type- 
writers, furniture, bathroom fix- 
tures,electric fans, lawn mowers, 
guns, fishing rods and reels, etc. 


Three sizes—10c, 25c, and 50c. 
Sold at all good stores. 


Write for generous ae 


Free and Dictionary —FREE 
3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


42AUM. Broadway, New York 




















IF YOU USE 


FOR SALE BY 


MANUFACTURED BY 





YOU CAN DO IT 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Send for illustrated literature telling about Whiting-Adams Brushes 


Wuirinc-Apavs BRUSHES| 


JOHN L. WaiTING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, u.s.a. 


BRUSH MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER 100 YEARS, AND THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD 
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Florida’s greatest resource is her live stock. 
You ean raise, fatten and market stock at BAY 
VIEW at a fraction of what it will cost you 
here in the North. Equally as good for dairy- 


ing. Ready markets and good prices. Grass 
for pasture the year round. Don’t have to 
stable and dry feed six months in the year. 
s Soil is deep, rich, sandy loam-very excep- 
tional for Florida. Sample of this soil mailed 
free with literature. Plenty of rainfall 12 months 
in the year. Irrigation is unheardof. Crop failures 
practically unknown. Two and three crops easily 
raised each year on the same ground. $50 to 
$500 profit per acre each year. Satsuma oranges, 
figs, pears, peaches, plums, grapes and all kinds of 
berries produce abundantly. You can also raise 
enormous crops of corn, oats, hay, Japanese cane, 
clover, sweet and Irish potatoes, sugar cane, celery, 
tomatoes, lettuce, cabbage, watermelons,cantaloupes, 
egg plant, cucumbers, radishes, turnips and all kinds 
of early profitab F-4 bi One of the finest 
climates in the United States, both summer and 
winter. No sunstrokes in summer no frostbites in 
winter. Ideal salt water boating, bathing and 
fishing. Lumber at wholesale prices. Good stores, 
churches and schools. WRITE TODAY FOF 
FREE BOOK, SAMPLE OF SOIL, MAPS, ETC. 


Santa Rosa Plantation Company 
Room 353—208 N. Sth Ave., Chicago, Hl. 








Deafness 


From All Causes, Head Noises and Other Ear 
Troubles Easily and Permanently Relieved! 


Thousands who were formerly 

leaf, now hear distinctly every 
sound — whispers even do not 
escape them. Their life of loneli- 
ness has ended and all is now joy 
and sunshine. The impaired or 
lacking portions of their ear 
drums have been reinforced by 
simple little devices, scientifi- 
cally constructed for that special 


Wilson Common-Sense 
Ear Drums 


often called “Little Wireless Phones for the Ears” are restor- 
ing perfect hearing in every condition of deafness or defective 
hearing from causes such as Catarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or 
Sunken Drums, Thickened Drums, Roaring and Hissing 
Sounds, Perforated, Wholly or Partially Destroyed Drums, 
Discharge from Ears, etc. No matter what the case or how 
long standing it is, testimonials received 
show marvelous results. Common-Sense 
EarDrumsstrengthenthenervesoftheears 
and concentrate sound waves on one point 
of the natural drums, thus successfully re- 
storing perfect hearing where medical skill 
even fails to help. They are madeofasoft, 
sensitized material, comfortable and safe 
towear. They are easily adjusted by the @ 
wearer and out of sight when worn. 
What has done so much for thousands = 
of others will help you. Don’t delay— © «809 
Write today for our 168 page Orum 
BOOK on DEAFNESS — giving full in Position 
particulars and plenty of testimonials, 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
316 Inter-Southern Blidg., Louisville, Ky. 
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CHILDREN 
WILL HAVE 





CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Because of its soothing emol- 
lient properties in all cases of 
irritation of the skin and 
scalp, especially when assist- 
ed by light touches of Cuti- 
cura Ointment, a fragrant, 
super-creamy emollient. 


2% SAMPLES FREE 3% 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 


throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 


Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 
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My Beauty Exercises ‘ 


Will make you look Younger and more Beautiful than all the 
external treatments you might use for a lifetime. No mas- 





The Vose Player Piano 





is so constructe d that even alittle 5 | sage, electricity, vibration, astringents, plasters, straps, filling i 
child can play it. It combines our superior player or surgery —Just Nature’s Wa ay f 
action with the renowned Vose Pianos which have | Results come soon and are permanent. My System makes 4 
been manufactured during 63 years by three gene- | muddy, sallow skins clear, and the complexion as fresh as in 
rations of the Vv ose family. In purchasing this in- girlhood; firms the flesh, and never fails to lift drooping and 
strument you secure quality, tone, and artistic merit | sagging facial muscles, thereb y obliterating resultant wrinkles. 
at a moderate price, on time payments, if desired. The too thin face and neck are rounded out and hollows filled 
Catalogue and literature sent on request to those in. No one too old or too young to benefit. 
interested. Send today. My System makes double chins disappear quickly and it 
¥ ou should become a satisfied owner of a leaves the flesh firm, after the superfluous fat is worked away. 


Js | My Beauty Exercises are supplemented by special work to 
PLAYER | make the figure more shapely and youthful; instructions to 
P I A N oO Vii | beautify the hair, eyebrows and eyelashes, hands, nails and feet. 
Gv ; = matter “pete tired, prs minutes of my Facial E — will 
| reshen complexion and give it a most exquisite coloring 
ty, & SONS PIANO CO., 168 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. | Write today for my New Booklet on Facial ere Culture, 
_—__-___- | Body Culture and New Beauty Suggestions—FREE. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. 3212, 209 State St., Chicago 



































eee sre weer lionitaned | he t Woman to Teach Scientific Facial Ex 

a tes 7 rh a, | ; ~~ When in ashe as wR what to give ask to 
i i fed Lb. Hitt egg tales eet gl G i FITS see the POHLSON LINE AT THE 
| 3 Sold on 15 days’ s SPECIALTY SHOPS or send for our 
é —— trial. Write for book of Dainty, Thoughtful Gifts. It 
4 QU circular today. illustrates in an interesting way the work of New England gentle- 
The Saale Bros. Co., P. 0. Box 150, Saybrook Pt., Conn. women for gentle folk everywhere. POHLSON’S SHOPS AND 


STUDIOS, Pawtucket, R. I., Dept. SF. 


BUILT BETTER—QUICKER—LESS COST 


A Saw is almost unnecessary in building 


a Moore home; everything is cut to fit, 
unskilled labor can do the work, you 90 
know the cost before you start. We have 
houses costing from $210.90 as high as 
you want to go, also garages and barns. 
Write for free _ illustrated catalogue. 


J. BRYSON MOORE, Ideal Home Builder 


| _ 1020 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING, PORTLAND, OREGON 







































A well-made gun lastsa life-time. It pays to be particular— 
eI buy the right gun! 
a Llardin\ For 45 years the Mardi has been the thoroughbred in sporting fire- 
Ps We make high- grade ont oa only—up-to-date guns at moderate prices—splendid repeat- 
ing rifles and shotguns in so many calibres, gauges and styles, you have a wide choice of guns for any 
branch of shooting. They all have the modern solid-top, side-ejecting safety construction; and the deep, 
clean-cut Ballard rifling is famous for its wonderful accuracy. 
Buytheright HZzr/zn! It takesonly afew daysto getthis!28-page book into which we have put that 
practical information on guns and gunning which you need in buying agun. Then it’s easy to select ex- 
actly theonebest gun for you. Send us3 stamps postage today—you get the book by return mail. 








a show a /I:7a \ever-action repeater for big game. A\ll popular : 
lia Repeating Rifles and Shotguns—a gun for every purpose. 
The Maclin fi Anarene G@ 5 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Electric Table Lamp 
$4.50 







The Vacuum 
Cleaner. 
NOT built 
like a 
broom. 


Electric Warming Pad 
6.50 


The successor to the 
hot-water bag. 





Electric Dish Washer 


PRACTICAL GIFTS 


That will delight any woman 


LECTRICAL devices for the home—things 

that make the duties lighter and the home 
brighter—these are the gifts most welcome. 
And they exemplify the true Christmas spirit— 
the spirit of doing good to others in the most 
practical manner. 





Why not surprise your wife or mother with a 
Western Electric vacuum cleaner—a washing 
machine—a dish washer—an electric iron or 
an Inter-phone between bedroom and kitchen? 
All of these save much hard work and many steps. 
Or, why not give her the soothing comfort of a 
Western Electric warming pad, or the conven- 
ience of the toaster, or the beauty of the table 
lamp? These, and many more needfuls, com- prmrbiens 

° ° merican auty 
prise the list of Electric Iron 


Western Electric 
Household Helps 


They exemplify the high quality of all Western 
Electric merchandise, and are guaranteed by the 
world’s largest distributors of electrical supplies. 
The Bell Telephone, which you use so often, is 
made by this company, and is an evidence of 
Western Electric worth. 









Material for 


This is the “Push-a-Button Age,” in which the 
Installing $15.00 


well-equipped housewife has electricity’s power 
at her beck and call. Electricity is a willing helper, 
and the cost of current to operate any of these 
household helps is surprisingly low. 


Electrical dealers all over the country sell our 
goods. Write to any of our houses in the cities 
listed below, and we will send you our booklet, 
“An Electrical Christmas,” and tell you where in 
your vicinity our goods may be purchased. Ask 
for Booklet No. 61-AJ. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “‘Bell’’ Telephones 





New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Montreal 

Buffalo Milwaukee St. Louis Salt Lake City Portland 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh Oklahoma City Oakland Toronto 

Soston Cleveland Minneapolis Los Angeles Winnipeg 

Richmond Detroit St. Paul Dallas Calgary 

Atlanta Cincinnati Denver Houston Vancouver 

Savannah Indianapolis Omaha Seattle Edmonton 

New Orleans EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED Electric Washing Machine 
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Christmas 
nts— Wonderful 
Bargains. Send for Free Catalog 


This special selection of Diamond-set jew- 
elry shows the most popular of the season’s 
new mountings. Gorgeously beautiful Dia- 
monds, of fiery brilliancy, set in solid gold or 
platinum. Prices are cut ‘almost to cost. Any 
™ selection sent on approval, delivery charges pre- 13 
weg If satisfied, send one-fifth of the price as 
rst payment, balance divided into eight equal 
amounts, pays able monthly. If not just what 
you wish, ret 





cece ott 


suggestions for J! 
Cc ening tmas presents or for personal wear, | 
w styles in jewelry—rings, studs, scarf pins, ear 
ecre ws, brooches, "prac e elets, ae 


etc. Ea re 

THE RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND 
L 0 F TIS AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 
wape. G Ey 108 N. State St. 
Mi BROS & CO. i esto i hi” 


1858 Stores ft ... 


| wATCHHSAN DIEGO srow 


















Omaha 
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MAL VINA N IDEAL CITY for profitable investment. 
CREAM $15 a month invested in Loma Plaza, high 
“The One Reliable class residence district, should yield big returns. 
Beautifier For full information address 
hes bre les, Sunburn, 
rorm and al LOMA PLAZA CO., SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
0 in 
prevents wrinkles. meas et Aes 
doe & MERELY COVER 
Up but ERADICATES t “Can take a pound a day off a pa- 
MALVINA tient, or put it on. Other systems may 
ICHTHYOL SOAP 5 temporarily alleviate, but this is sure ' 
i nne and permanent.”—N. Y. Sun, Aug., ; 
1891. Send for Lecture ‘‘Great Subject 
, of Fat."’ 
Cream, 50c. ; Lotion, 50c. ; cu No Dieting. No Hard Work. 
Se tesmonrs | DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
Prof. L Hubert, Toledo, O. For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 
H armless an 1 - rsitive sa dekghtace Your reduction is assured—reduce 
to stay patinent, $5.00, Mail, or office, 1370 Broadway, 
New Rove. io PERMANENT REDUCTION it RANTEED. 
“The cure is positive and permanent.’'—\V. V. Herald, July 9, 1893. 


———————_- = = | “On Obesity, Dr, Gibbs is the recognized authority."—N. ¥. World. 


S trusses "raion. _ 
PATENT KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
WANTED NEW IDEAS. Send for our list of Patent Buyers. My method is the wo th way to prevent the hair from growing again, 
| 
| 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 751 Ninth, WASHINGTON, D. c. | ©#*¥.,Panless, harm “tn Malla Fak PROVIDENCE, Be te 





Illustrated Guide Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent FREE. 








$50 for 500 WORDS 


Kipling Wouldn’t Take $50 for 500 Words 
But We Would. Woutdn’t You? 

Beginning with the January, 1915, issue, SUNSET MAGAZINE is going to pay 
some one of its subscribers $50.00 every month of the year for writing 500 words. 
We want to find out what YOU think about the advertisements appearing in 
this magazine. We want you to pretend that you are an Advertising Expert called 
in for aconsultation as to which advertisement in the magazine is the best, and why. 
For the best Ad Letter submitted each month in accordance with the rules of the 
contest, we will pay $50.00. 

Fill out and send us the accompanying coupon and we will tell you all about 
this contest. 


Please give me full particulars about the SUNSET AD CONTEST. 


PO Nei ol NARs en rT ic Uta PGR tele rd, det ge Sean Ae Mat i Ri cepa ct Rly 


PR OEE EN. as he od ot ecig SE em LN eee 





Sunset Magazine Ad Contest, 460 Fourth ae San Francisco, Cal. 

















SUNSET AdvetGermes nts are iadened on page 1043 
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Al $6 99 
NHITTEMOP pe! GILT ED GE 
Witt) 
EDGE! i The only black dressing for 
F DRESSING | |} ladies’ and children’s shoes that, 
i yee i |) positively contains OIL. 
HOES) LARGEST QUANTITY. 
SOFTENS |i FINEST QUALITY. Its use 
PRESERVES ||| saves time, labor and brushes, as 
LEATHER | ||| it Shines without brushing. 
COLOR i Sponge in every bottle, so 
Lu STR TRE Always Ready for Use. 25c. 
ae 66 9? Black combination for gentlemen 
Wy f7> ELITE who take pride in having their 
el = shoes look Al. Restores color and lustre to all 
— {3 h: black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth. 
-— it is your g .. too, 10c. and 25c. 
“cc - 99 a 
| Yours as much as your neighbors. Oil Paste Polish 
You can HELP so easily and so es ee! _ 
. much—with Red Cross Christmas i niciggy Ps ~— and —- Ay 
n Seals. For every Red Cross Seal you ee bina a “ . i. 
. use lightens the load of someone pred a Oil Pa Spencer 
afflicted withconsumption—letsina ray pn gyn r 0c en 
" of hope and welcome relief in the long en ne Sone ee 
fight with the dread ‘‘white plague. Ask Your Dealer for 
pa- Put Red Cross Christmas Seals 
so oneverything you mail or wrap—at home—at 
ig. i the office—at the store, Even one will kelp, 
ject t T£ you cannot buy Red Cross Seals in your town, write paiemoeres 
| to American Red Cross, Washington, D. C., for as 
any as you wan c. each, 
Shoe Polishes 
? 
{ 
















‘The only coffee Rote in the a 
world making Regular Carlogd be 
Smanmonts of high-grade roasted 

coffee to over twenty largé 


distributing jobbers, who % 
in turn distribute to over 25,009 
retail grocers in the United States..47ajj 
This tells the story of the extraor-"@ 

dinary growth, distribution and use’ oF: 


| White House Coffee 


Packed in 1-lb., 2-1b. and 3-Ib. all tin-cans, never in bulk. 
Tryit. It has the “tang” of the Orient, and will please you. 


fee. 
White House Tea is just as ieee eden Coffee 













COF, Fre’ 


rarer = DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., Principat Cotfee Roasters, Boston— Chicago 
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THE CRAFTSMAN, Craftsman Building, 6 East 39th St., New York. 


beginning with the December issue. Send me in addition one previous number FREE, 
and the bas-relief, “Apollo and the Muses, 
special offer. I enclose $1.00, on the understanding that I may cancel my subscription E 
before receiving the January issue, and you will return the $1.00 promptly, and notrequire = 
me to return the magazines sent to me, 


li 
HUTA 
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“APOLLO AND THE MUSES,” by Thorwaldsen, Bas-relief, ivory finish, 10”x 5” 


EF you signify that you are a lover of 
beautiful things, by accepting the cou- 
pon offer below, you will receive abso- 
lutely FREE, all charges prepaid, the 
beautiful bas-relief shown above, ready to 
hang on your wall. 


The mere fact that you want this exquisite plaque will be a sign to us that you are the kind 
of reader we want for THE CRAFTSMAN. For only if you yearn for beautiful things for your 
home, beauty in your surroundings, beauty everywhere, will you enjoy THE CRAFTSMAN. 
Not only because it is in itself a thing of beauty—acclaimed in Europe as the most beautiful 
magazine published—but because it will help you to bring beauty into your home, your life, and 
the lives of others—so that you too will call it “the most worth-while magazine in America.” 

Our Architectural Dept. will help you draw the plans for your new home. 
Our Interior Decorating Dept. will help you decorate it. Our Service Dept. will 
help you solve your home problems. Our Homebuilders’ Exposition (four floors) 
is a complete education for the homelover. 

Each issue of THE CRAFTSMAN (monthly) is a treasury of unique, sump- 
tuously illustrated articles on art, homebuilding, decoration, gardening, home- 
making, the training of youth, the making of beautiful things, the making of 
beautiful cities—indeed, everything that makes for a better, happier, more 
beautiful America. 

The Coupon offer below is your opportunity to discover for yourself the 
potency and beauty of THE CRAFTSMAN. If it fails to come up to your 
expectations, your remittance will be returned, and you will not be asked to 
return the magazines sent to you. 





Please record me as a trial subscriber to THE C RAF TSMAN for four months, 


§ This beautiful 
building, on 39th 
Street, just off 
*ifth Avenue, 
becomes your 
Clubhouse when 


ail charges prepaid, in accordance with your : 


sr 


PEED ip en ss hbcsucebndshoed cen bneneeaeeaneebaadeneebneeckhs ace : vou become : 
== Craftsman _ sub- 
Sun 12 ARO ase cseccs £3 coe. 
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Suspenders 
( nl For Christmas 
50) 


A pair for every suit makes 
a man’s whole year merry — 
saves time and temper every 
time he dresses. Try it and 
see! The 12 beautifully de- 
signed boxes add the final 


touch to an ever-welcome 
gift. Atstores or prepaid,50c. 
“Satisfaction or money back” 


Be sure “‘Shirley President” is on buckles 
THE C. A. FDGARTON MFG. CO. 
AS SHIRLEY, MASS, 
































eek gonna errr 


WHILE 
YOU SLEEP 


Wrinkle ieee 


> 
B. & e or Frowners 


smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that mar your 
beauty. They are absolutely harmless—simple and easy 
to use—a toilet necessit Made in two styles. Frowners for 
between the eyes. ators for lines in the face 

Either kind sold in 25c , 50c. and $1.00 boxes, including a book- 
let ‘‘Dressing Table Hints’ at drug and department stores every- 
= where. If your dealer cannot supply you, sent direct, postpaid, 
E on receipt of price. 


> B. & P. Co., (Two Women) 1790 E. 68th St., Cleveland, Ohio 











fee FOR XMAS-A TYPEWRITER! 


Typewriters Rebuilt in our own Factories, and 
guaranteed for one year. Here are a few of them: 
Remingtons $20 to $55. Smiths $18 to $40 


Underwoods $35 to $60. Royals $25 to $45 

L. C. Smiths $30 to $50. Olivers $20 to $35 
We have others, of course. Send for catalog de- 
scribing them, and address of nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING 


(Incorporated) 
845 Broadway, New York 
522 Market Street, San Franciseo 
9716 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles La 
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e 
Perfect Gift 


BEAUTY, practicability and appro- 
priateness — the three requisites of 
the ideal present — all are combined in 


BISSELL’S 


BALL BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 
It’s sure to please because it means lasting freedom from the 
drudgery of sweeping. It’s light,easy to run,cleans thoroughly, 
confines the dust,saves carpets and rugs and is self-adjusting, 
Made in handsome woods richly finished and with fittings 
beautifuily nickeled. Every woman would like a new 
sweeper so she can keep her old one upstairs. Sold by 
reputable de alers everywhere at $2.75 to $5.75. Booklet 
showing a variety of pretty patterns mailed on request. 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


*“WESWEEP THE WORLD” 













**Cyco’® 
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fnuiciare Eyes 
and) coping Hooks 





Ts ja improve the ft and 
fashion of your dress, keeping 


seams smooth and flat. En- 
dorsed by best dressmakers. 


The name “Peet's” is on envelo 
pe. B 
InvisibleEyes5c. HooksandEyes !0c. ize 
“*It’s in the Triangle’’ y * 
| PEET BROS. Philadelphia won'Trust 
7 Taxidermy Book Now Free! 32p, 


with hundreds of photos of mount 


and animals. , Learn this profession. Save your troph- 
es. D yourh i den. Great value tosportsmen, 


Lemea to Stuff Birds 


and robes. Quickly learned by men and_boys. Bi; 
spare time. Intensely intere: ating. INVESTIGATE! 
for Free Book. Only a few free— sh 


orthwestern SchoolofT, 






































to Hunters and wean 









animals,game heads, 
tan furs, make rugs 







Profits from 
Write Today 








itort eal 


The Pacific Monthly 
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Belgians Are Starving 


‘“He Gives Twice Who Gives Quickly’’ 


ILLIONS of Belgians face starvation. They will perish if 
succor does not come at once. Their plight is desperate. 
It cries out as imperiously as the wireless S. O. S. from a 
sinking ship. And this call is being heeded. Fast ships bearing 
food have been rushed to the rescue. But more must follow. 








Cable Answers S. O. S. Succor From America 











This Belgian Relief Committee cabled In America how different the picture. 
$50,000 from big, generous America to This magazine will reach its readers just 
Ambassador Page, to use for buying food about Thanksgiving time. We have had 
in England to hurry to Belgium as first bountiful harvests and despite rather 
aid, and $20,000 was cabled to United dull times we have great surpluses of 
States Minister Brand Whitlock, in Brus- food and money. So 40 national mag- 


sels, and used in the same way. In Brus- azines are carrying in their Christmas 
sels alone one hundred soup kitchens issues this appeal to their millions of 





are feeding 100,000 hungry people. The readers to succor the starving Belgians. 
daily cable dispatches, in unbiased news Divide your Christmas plenty with them. 
reports, are giving a continuous account Be sure that the gift will be “twice 
of the appalling disaster and desolation. blessed.” 


Send a Christmas Check Today 


Send a check today, before it slips your mind, to J. P. Morcan & Co., 23 Wall Street, 
New York, and mark it for the Belgian Relief Fund. You will receive a receipt and the money 
will at once go to the Belgian Relief Committee, which will use it for these two purposes: 








1 Torelieve immediate distress of Belgian refugees and the hundreds of thous- 
ands of destitute women and children and other non-combatants in Belgium. 
2 Torehabilitate as soon as practicable the poor Belgian peasant and working 
classes by helping them get roofs over their heads and tools to work with. 


BELGIAN RELIEF COMMITTEE 
10 Bridge Street, New York 


Rev. J. F. STILLEMANS, President. 

ROBERT W. DeFOREST, Chairman of Executive Committee. 
EMANUEL HAVENITH, ” Belgian Minister to the United States. 
PIERRE MALI, Consul-General at New York. 














LYMAN ABBOTT HENRY W. DeFOREST A RNARD RAAP ONS 
OTTO T. BANNARD CLEVELAND H. DODGE JOHN VAN RICKSTAL 
ARMAND BATTA LIONEL HAGENAERS FRANCIS LYNDE STETSON 
JAMES N. BECK THOMAS N. HUBBARD THOMAS THAC HER 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS REV. A. O. NYS RANK A. VANDERLIP 


ROBERT S. BREWSTER HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN ATED T. WHITE 


S.O. S.—Checks, Money Orders, etc., should be made to J. P. MORGAN & CO., 
“FOR BELGIAN RELIEF FUND,” 23 Wall Street, and sent to that address 
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Ct AUTOMATIC G5 58 ~ 


First in War. After the U.S. 
Government had made exhaustive 
and comparative tests of automatic pistols— 
“The Colt was adopted by the Army and 

Navy because of its marked superiority to 

any other pistol.” 
First in Peace. Because the Colt embodies the two chief es- 
sentials required in a firearm for the protection of home and family, 
namely, safety plus quickness. In the Colt you have automatic 
safety—the positive kind of safety. The famous Colt Grip 
Safety not only protects you, but 


Enables You to Fire the First Shot First 


Write for free booklet, * “How to Shoot,” and Catalog 38. If you want a copy of the 
famous war picture, “Colts to the Front” (miniature shown here), size 26 x 22 ins., done 
in full colors, ready for framing, enclose 10c for postage, etc. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


You can’t forget 
to make a Colt 
safe. 








Folding Typewriter 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


It’s mighty hard to select a gift for an entire 
family—a gift that will be appreciated by 
Fathers, Mothers, Sons and Daughters alike. 


But this year you can give— With Love to 
all” a Corona Typewriter and besurethat all 
are going to enjoy and profit by its receipt. 








| FIREPLACES THAT ARE RIGHT 


A COLONIAL HEAD-THROAT-DAMPER 
in your fireplace SAVES FUEL AND HEAT 
Fathers use the Corona for letters of all 


kinds—office reports etc.—Mothers for their Approved by Leading Architects and Engineers from 
letters, household accounting of expenses, oast to Coast. 
recipes etc., and the children for their 
lessons; the typewriter being highly 
recommended by modern Educators . 
as the best method of self-teaching. Sold on the West Coast by the following dealers:— 

L d booklet No. 9 telling all abo HOFFMAN-MARKS (CO., Los Angeles M. J. WALSH CO., Portland 

Gils comarkalin tpuowciner teak wera tele’ FRESNO HARDWARE CO., Fresno D. E. FRYER & CO, Seattle 

occupies about the same amount of space as D. 0. CHURCH CO., San Francisco WM. N. O’NEIL & CO., Vancouver 

a large camera end that weighs only 6 Ibs. SCOTT, LYMAN & STACK, Sacramento A. B, FOSSEEN & CO., North Yakima 


Write us today. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., Groton, N.Y. . Write for free Blue Print and full description to 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Because it insures against faulty work at the most vital point, 
which is so often the cause of a smoky fireplace. 
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If you are a good judge of character 
—TI can make you a better one 


N spite of your ability to judge men you have made many a 
These mistakes were costly. 
You will avoid them in 


mistake during the past year. 
maybe. You could have avoided them. 


the future if you learn from me the accurate 


Science of Character Analysis 


Taught by Mail by Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford 





I HAVE saved large firms thousands of d 

in selecting men. I have trained assistants 
who are now earning large salaries as employ- 
ment experts with great corporations. For 
years letters by the thousands have come in 
demanding instruction. 

At last the Review of Reviews Company sug- 
gested that I put the science in such form that 
you could study it by mail. 





I have spent years in studying and analyzing 
character, I have been a practicing physician. 


From sciences of psychology, physiology. bio 
Jogy, anthropology and anatomy, I have 


What You Learn from the Course 


How to jr:dge all people. 

How to understand your- 
self, and decide what you 
are best fitted to do. 

How to sell goods by 
understanding yourcus- 
tomer. 


How to judge the apti- 
tudes and abilities in your 
children. 

How to have social ease. 

How to read the secrets 
that men reveal in eyes and 
face and hand. 

I can teach you to judge your client, your jury, your 
congregation, your assistant, your employer, your em- 
ployee, your guests, the man you meet casually at a 
dinner table, and the man, who, as your partner, may make 
a success or a failure of your business ventures. 


Only a limited number of students can be taken. Send 
coupon for whole story FREE before the rolls are filled up. 


Katherine M. H. Blackford 


Review cf Reviews Company 30 Irving Place, New York 


lars evolved a new Science. 
ence through 
analyzed over 100,000 people. 

I have’’sized up’ thousands of prospects 
for jobs, and I tell you that the judging 
of people is not a gift, or a special tal- 
ent of my own; it is a science based 
on facts that you can learn and that 
you can apply with just as much suc- 

Send the coupon promptly and you will bein cess as I can. 
time to be enrolled. I will teach you why your eyes are 
blue or brown; why your face is convex; 
why the texture of your hair is coarse or fine, 
and how all! these things affect you in the choice 
of your business. 


a most rigid test. 


Ihave put this Sci- 
have 


ae | 





























KATHERINE M. H. BLACKFORD 12-14 
Review of Reviews Company 


30 Irving Place 


Please send me full information regarding your Science 
A wish to have the complete 
course. The specific use for which I wish it is the following. 


of Character Analysis. 


(Put an X against the line of greatest interest to you.) 


Sun-M 


New York 





To employ help. 





To select my own vocation, 





To decide my children’s future, 








To help me socially, 





To sell goods, 
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Beasts of Prey! 






























Safety 


99 Chambers Street, New York 


IVER JOHNSON 
Automatic REVOLVER 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 180 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
117 Market Street, San Francisco 


Is a cruel, lurking, murdering beast 
any less a beast because it is human? 
If your business takes you into bad or 
lonely neighborhoods, there is but one 

vay to guard against the possibility of a 
crushed skull and a broken body—keep 
your distance and cow others into keep- 
ing theirs. You can get authority from 
proper officials to carry when you need 
it an Iver Johnson Safety Automatic 
Revolver. 

At the crisis the Iver Johnson is 
instantly ready—nothing to adjust, or 
forget—it gets off the first shot. 

But, above all, it is s2f. A blow on 
the pocket won’t discharge it—you can 
drop it, throw it against a wall, do any- 
thing except the one thing necessary to 
fire it—a long pull on the trigger. You 
can Hammer the Hammer. It is 
equipped throughout with permanert 
tension, unbreakable wire springs. 


$6—at Hardware or Sporting Goods Stores 
Send for our 82-page Book which tells all 


about Revolvers, Iver Johnson ‘*Champion’’ 
Shotguns, Bicycles and Motorcycles. 




















Instantly removes grime, grease, dirt, etc., from 
hands, leaving them soft and white. 


The best cleanser for household, garage, office, factory. 
The trade supplied by 

J. W. LEAVITT & CO., San Francisco, Cal. 

BALLOU & WRIGHT, Portland, Oregon 








No Stain ® 
No Odor “4 


A GUAR, rs 


=\\ provides perfect lubrication, 
and serves asa polish; absolutely ¥ | 
prevents rust. NYOIL contains 

63} no acids; will not gum or chill. 

41 Used in many of the Armories of 
the United States and Europe. & 
WILL BE USED IN ALL. For 
wherever tried, it has become a 
necessity, Ask your hardware or 
sporting goods dealer for a trial 
bottle at 10c., or a_ large bottle 

WA (cheaper to buy) at 25c. 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. — 
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A Lille TALK 


(before you place your magazine order) 





Ov". of the great mass of rumor 
and colored news—news that isn’t 
so—you must have some way of glean- 
ing the simple truth if you are going 
to discuss great questions intelligently 
and think clearly on matters of current 


history. You need something to sup- 





knows thoroughly the countries and peoples 
involved, is each week telling the story of 
the war in simple narrative, avoiding con- 
fusion and excessive detail. George Kennan, 
whose intimate knowledge of Russian life 
and conditions is known to all Americans, 
will contribute a series of stories on Russian 
topics, as well as many other signed and 





plement your daily news- 
paper which will give 
a clear and_ readable 
statement of facts, secured 
from original sources. 

t is specially important 
this year for you to have 
a great National weekly 
such as THE OUTLOOK. 
Its weekly story of the 
war is an authoritative 
and intelligent summary 


of the events of the 








unsigned articles on subjects 
of popular interest. Professor 
Albert Bushnell Hart, of 
Harvard University, who has 
an_ international caanaben 
as a writer on_ historical 
subjects, has contributed 
a series of ten important 
articles under the general 
title “The Historical Roots 
of the War.” ‘These arti- 
cles are popular and non- 
technical, their purpose being 
to give the readers an under- 








most destructive and, 
possibly, the — greatest 


constructive period of modern history. 





In addition to its regular editorial staff, 
THE OUTLOOK has a notable group of cor- 
respondents and special contributors. Arthur 
Bullard, who went to ‘Turkey and_ the 
Balkan territory for THE OUTLOOK 


during the ‘Turco-Balkan War, and who 


LYMAN ABBOTT 
Editor 





standing of the events of 
modern European history 
which have led up to the 
present convulsive crisis in Europe. 

Every issue of THE OUTLOOK is illus- 
trated, the current events of the week be- 
ing pictorially treated in the way of photo- 
graphs, maps, etc. ‘The subscription price 
is Three Dollars a year. If you are not 
prepared to subscribe now for a full year, 
send Six Cents in stamps for a ‘Trial Intro- 
duction—Three weeks. 


Send this Coupon for Yearly Subscription 
THE OU bode age tea COMPANY 








SUN 
387 FF ., New York =: 
— se my remittance of Three Dollars for 
seri , on » The Outlook until January /, 1916. 
Name _ 
A Tdress 


Send this Coupon for Trial Introduction 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
87 Fourth Ave., New York 


/ enclose Six Cents in stamps, for which please send 
me she Outlook for three consecutive weeks asa Trial 


SUN 





Lnutroduction. 
Name. = 
Address — —————— 
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A STRIKING proof of Elgin watch- 
making skill is furnished through the 


acceptance by the United States Government of a number of 
Elgin Watches for use by the torpedo boat flotilla of the U. S. 
Navy. These are the first and only American watches ever accepted 
for this strenuous service. Only after six months’ gruelling tests 
at the U. S. Naval Observatory was the governmental O. K. 
put upon them. This precision of 


LORD ELGIN E i IN \ / fe A 
ng ca $135 a * cS 
LADY ELGIN assures their worthiness as life companions. They 


are also beautiful—and they are strong. In fact, 
Elgin Watches combine the qualities which make 
them first choice 


For Christmas Giving 


DAINTY Timekeeper— 
pendant and bracelet. A 
wide range of prices. 


B. W. RAYMOND ‘ 


HE Railroad Man‘s 
Watch. $80 to $32.50. 


G. M. WHEELER 


Ask your Elgineer—your local jeweler— 
for further proof of the high efficiency of 
every Elgin Watch. 

’ ; Write us for booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Ill. 


ss HE Foremost Medium 
rs Priced Watch. $50 t0 $25. 
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Does your Mirror say “Overwork?” 


OU know it does, but—the keener 

) the brain the more unwilling it is to 
admit physical weakness. And yet 

you cannot escape the grim fact that over- 
work is undermining your system, weak- 
ening your nerves, upsetting digestion— 
driving you toward physical breakdown. 
Now, there is a scientific food-tonic of 
which Arnold Bennett, the famous novel- 
ist, says that it has had a wonderful effect 
upon his nerves—of which Sir Gilbert 
Parker says that it feeds the nerves and 
gives fresh vigor to the overworked body 
and mind—of which Colonel Watterson 
says that without it he believes he could 
not have regained his vitality—from which 
scores of other famous people have re- 


ceived new strength, a greater capacity 
for work, a new joy in life. 

That food tonic is Sanatogen. Over 
21,000 physicians have written in terms 
of praise of Sanatogen’s reconstructive help 
—think what that means! And frankly, is 
it not about time you gave Sanatogen atrial? 

Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere in three sizes from $1.00 up. 





Send for Elbert Hubbard’s 
new book 


“Health in the Making.’ Written in 
his attractive manner and filled with 
his shrewd philosophy together with 
capital advice on Sanatogen, health 
and contentment. It is free. 














Grand Prize, International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. = 30N Irving Place, New York 


> A em fees FN 


ENDORSED BY OVER 21,000 PHYSICIANS 
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OW is the time to eat Kellogg’s 

Toasted Corn Flakes whether 

it's breakfast, luncheon or between 

meals. The new WAXTITE pack- 

ase delivers Kellogs’s to you as they 

left our ovens—fresh-toasted and 
crisp. 
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tHe PERFECT PAC 


ETTER corn flakes than Kellogg’s when just 
made are not possible. The WAXTITE pack- 
age insures your getting Kellogg’s just as they are when 
we make them, fresh, crisp and tasty. WAXTITE 
is perfect protection to ready-to-serve food. 
Look for this signature 
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Hungry boys “‘scrape the bowl” for the last 
of the Toasted Corn Flakes— when they’re 
“KELLOGG’S.” The WAXTITE package now 
brings your favorite breakfast-food as crisp, fresh 
and tender as when it left our ovens — an added 
reason for looking for this signature: 
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Fresh as the Snappy Sea Breeze 


You can eat Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes most anywhere—and you 
will enjoy it. The Waxtite Wrapper keeps the contents crisp, clean and 
fresh. The flavor coaxes appetite. 
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